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Fairy Soap 


Fairy Soap looks and zy 
whiter than any other soap; 
moreover, it will retain its 
whiteness long after other 

so-called white soaps have 
turned yellow. 

Fairy Soap is made from 
edible products, and has a 
clean, delicate, refreshing 
smell; many other soaps have 
a strong, greasy, soapy—and, 
oft-times, rancid odor. 

Fairy Soap is the best soap 
you can buy for the toilet 
and bath—no matter what 
you pay. Yet its price is 

but 5 cents. 

Order Fairy Soap—the 
handy, floating, oval cake 

—today, and learn by 

use why it is the soap 

of soaps. 

Fairy Soap was granted highest 


possible awards at both St. Louis 
and Portland Expositions. 


“Have you a little 
‘Fairy’ in your 
home?” 


Gold Dust 


Several so-called “‘washing 
powders’’ are only salsoda. You 
can buy sal soda at your grocer’s 
under its real name for much less 
than you can these powders. 

Others contain naphtha, 
ammonia or some other liquid 
cleanser which evaporates the 
moment the powder is exposed 
to the air. 

Gold Dust is a “ue washing 
powder. It is a mixture of veg- 
etable oil soap and purifying 
ingredients which insure prompt 
and efhicient cleansing action. 
It softens hard water, does its 
work quickly and well, and 
injures nothing. GOLD 
DUST will do more work 

and better work than any 

other washing powder 
on the market. 

For washing dishes, scrubbing 
floors, cleaning woodwork, oil 
cloth, silverware and _ tinware, 
polishing brasswork, cleaning 
bathroom pipes, refrigerators, 
etc., softening hard water, 


washing clothes, and mak- 
ing the finest soft soap. 


“ Let the Gold Dust 
Twins do your 
work” 


Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


Most yellow soaps contain 
from 20 to 40 per cent. rosin. 
Sunny Monday *(N. R.) is 
white, and contains not an 
ounce of rosin. Which would 
you prefer to use on your 
clothes—a soap containing 
about one-third rosin 
(a cheapening ingredient) or 
Sunny Monday *(N.R.) 
wherein the cheap rosin ele- 
mentis replaced with expen- 
sive fats and vegetable oils? 

Sunny Monday *(N. R.)does 
the work with scarcely any rub- 
bing and actually does double 
the work of any yellow rosin 

soap. Its dirt-starting quality 
is permanent and lasts until 
the cake is worn to a wafer. 


*“N. R. means “No Rosin.’’ 
Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
contains no_ rosin. Rosin 
cheapens soap but injures 

clothes. 


“Sunny Monday 
Bubbles will 
wash away 

your 
troubles” 
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already renewed may receive this blank. 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


must reach us before the eleventh of April to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 





A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the ktlank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
That does not 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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The Price of The Journal 


Single copies in Canada: 15 cents each. 


11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 


wd-class matter. Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 


In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money) ; Single copies, 
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yc ve COSTS abouta centandahalfto mail 

. a this copy of Tue Lapizs’ Home JourNnat 
| to you. Years ago the postage rate was 
jj higher, and then the subscriber paid it. 
INOKCA49 When the rate was lowered the maga- 
zine publishers said they would pay it, and they 
have ever since. Thus the public got ‘the direct 
benefit of the low rate. It was made for the 
public, and the public got it. What the public 
was saved can be seen when it is known that, even 
at this low rate, it cost this company, last year, 
nearly three hundred thousand dollars ($300,000), 
more than a quarter of a million of dollars, to 
mail its two magazines to its subscribers. 

It has now been suggested that the present 
postage rate be increased anywhere from one to 
three centsa pound more. ‘This would mean that 
this company would have to pay either three, six 
or nine hundred thousand dollars more postage 
each year. This, manifestly, it cannot do as a 
business matter. So we would have to go back 
to the old idea of years ago of asking the sub- 
scriber to pay the postage, which means that the 
subscription price of THe Lapses’ Homes Journat 
would have to be increased proportionate to the 
additional postage expense. 

This would be a hardship to thousands, and 
we don’t want to do it. Moreover, it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary and uncalled for to ask the 
public to shoulder another burden of increased 
expense when already everything it eats or 
touches is going up in price. 

Why is the rate to be made higher? Because 
the Post-Office Department says it carries the 
public’s magazines at a loss. But does the public 
that wants these magazines cause this loss? 







yD) Poy Mone, For” 


Charged up against the cost of carrying maga- 
zines, for example, is ust one item of 13 million 
dollars for ‘‘rural free delivery.’’ Where does 
the ‘‘free’’ come in when it is made to show as 
an item of cost against your magazine? 

In one year, in 1908, the weight of periodicals 
carried by the Post-Office Department decreased 
18 million pounds, yet the Post-Office expenses 
increased 18 million dollars. What had the 
magazines or the public to do with that increase? 

Eleven thousand county weeklies pay abso- 
lutely nothing to the Post-Office Department to 
have their papers delivered in the county. Why 
should you be asked to pay to have your magazine 
delivered when your neighbor pays nothing to 
have her county paper delivered to her? 

All the mail matter sent out by the Govern- 
ment departments, Congressmen and Senators is 
carried free—‘ franked,’’ it is called. This costs 
the Post-Ofice Department, in one year, 20 
million dollars. But this is charged up in arriv- 
ing at the deficit of the Post-Ofhice Department. 

Is it right that the cost of getting your 
magazine to you should have added to it what 
it costs to let public officials send out, free, 
their printed speeches, and the Government its 
printed material ? 

It has not been suggested that the postage 
rate on newspapers be increased. Why, because 
you choose to subscribe to a magazine instead of 
a newspaper, must you be asked to pay postage? 
Because a magazine has more advertising? Not 
at all. Some of the New York Sunday news- 
papers have more columns of advertisements 
than THe Lapies’ Home Journat has ever had in 
a single number. 





bookkeeping. 


what to expect, and why. 





The so-called ‘‘deficit’’ in the Post-Office Department is all a question of 
Every business man knows this to be a fact. | 
now made to look as if it were a real deficit. | 
and what is a perfectly fair postage rate, fair to the public, is increased, | 
you, as the public, will have to pay the unnecessary increase. | 
We put these facts before our readers that they may know exactly 


But it 1s 
If this proves successful, 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over vf i 
ae é i oes RET RCM, | i APSE aN 2a iE RE 
Woman is So Curious! A Prodigy’s Poetry Nobody’s Fault Exactly, But —— Fatal Admission 4 
. ELL, how is marriage?” said a friend HE ten-year-old daughter of an artist FARMER was asked to assist at the THE suffragette was practicing her address of 
to the newly-married man. attended her first church wedding, and funeral of his neighbor’s third wife, and, for the Woman’s Rights Club at her own i | 
‘‘Oh, marriage is all right,’ replied the so filled with inspiration was she that she as he had attended the funeral of the two little home. Her words were defiant. Uy 
husband, ‘‘ but woman is so curious.” immediately began to write 4 poem descrip- others, his wife was surprised when he de- ‘‘Women are the real rulers,’ she orated. 1! 
‘*How is that?” tive of the event. clined the invitation. On being pressed to ‘‘Men are marionettes. Since the beginning Ai 
‘*Well, the morning after our wedding day A few days afterward, when her mother give his reason he said withsome hesitation: of time woman has been the real power of 
my wife asked me for a hundred dollars. The was entertaining friends, ‘the youthful prod- ‘‘You see, Mirandy, it makes a chap feel a behind the throne; now she fearlessly de- “ 
day after she asked for a hundred more, and _ igy asked permission to read her poem before bit awkward to be always accepting other mands her place on the throne. She is UI 
the third day for another hundred.” the guests. And her mother humored her folks’ civilities when he never has anything of | triumphant; she defies the world; she is le 
‘“‘What, three hundred dollars in three with not a little secret pride. the same sort of his own to ask them back to.” Just then the doorbell rang. ‘‘May I see ol 
days? W ‘hy, man, what did she do with it Stanza by stanza the poem progressed the head of the house a moment ?” asked the rf 
all?” until the young lady reached the point waiting book agent. 
‘*Oh,” replied the young husband, ‘‘she where the description of the bridesmaids ‘*He is not at home,” said the suffragette, ¥ 
didn’t get it!” was set forth. There one of her couplets slamming the door and resuming her oratory. || 
read thus: ‘*Let me see, where was I?” a | 
Not to His Taste ‘‘Some had pug noses and some had Roman, 3 ° 
“How would you like to be a minister And hom wore a blue ribbon about her One on the Captain i 
when you grow up, Tommy?” asked ssa th cin ‘ ane ’ r er ' | 
a clergymz aso one of the boys in his parish. : N Netegert pas habe oe been leaning th va 5 | 
“Not for me! was the reply.” “L'm tire Her Methods Varied see fal 
easin’? hinges ¢he ‘ > 1” gee 2 - , | 
of wearin’ things that button at the back! ITER the third addition to the family it the Captain. y; | 
became necessary to secure the services ‘*Please tell me, sir,’’ she asked timidly, ola} 
of a permanent nurse. ‘‘what time the boat starts.” || 
‘*‘Now my husband is very particular ‘‘It starts,, Madam, when I give the || 
whom I engage as a nurse,”’ said the mistress The Immortal Fount word,” was the haughty repl 
to a girl who had applied for the position. ‘*Oh, indeed! JI thought it started when y |! 
‘He wishes me to go into the most minute Se had been preach- the engineer pulled the lever. Thank you ° 
details about your qualifications. Do you ing for an hour or soon the immortality | very much.” Pa 
know how to prepare food? Can you sew of the soul. | 
and mend? Do you mind sitting up late at ‘*T looked at the mountains,” he declaimed, ul 
night? Are you faithful and devoted, and  ‘‘and could not help thinking: ‘ Beautiful as of 
have you a kind, loving disposition? Will you are you will be destroyed, while my soul oll 
you ”? will not.’ I gazed upon the ocean and cried: 
‘*Excuse me, ma’am; amItotake careof ‘Mighty as you are you will eventually dry || 
the baby or your husband ?” up, but not I!’” cial 
No Harm Trying || 
iM 
FRIEND who had heard that I some- a | 
times suffered from insomnia told me of ° vin 
a sure cure. ‘‘Eat a quart of peanuts and The Contents of This Number MI | 
drink two or Bates glasses of milk before sini 
going to bed,” said he, ‘‘and I’ll warrant ‘ PAGE . 
you ‘ll be asleep within half - arog j et ne Se ey Harrison Fisher ' v 
I did as he suggested and my friend was sc ae ; an o¢ 
right. I did go to sleep ve ry tow 8 after retir That Reminds Me . 2 A Narrow Escape bd 
ing. Then a friend with his head under his Popular Birthdays . 3 NE of the members of an anti-tipping 
arm came along and asked me if I wanted to E -ditorial es : 3 association had many quaint experi- Ki 
buy his feet. I was negotiating with him Red Pepper Burns- I. . Grac e S. Richmond 7 ences in obeying the rules of his society. He 
when the dragon on which I was riding His Holiness, Pope Pius X a Painted by P. J. Monahan 9 dined one night in a fashionable restaurant, 
slipped out of his skin and left me floating in The Greatest Pictures of the World—IlI Bee aes eS te Ses 5 ee and after paying his bill he gathered up the 
midair. kage I Became Engaged to William — Il Martha Bensley Bruere , we i change that han been brought upon a silver i 
hs _ ce . : —— The Girl Who Had No Charm—Il Maggie Wylie . i |  % P oe 
While I was considering how to get down a The Girl Who Ha 12ale yit | plate and dropped it into his waistcoat ry 
bull with two heads peered over the edge of Life Stories t 15 pocket. As he rose to depart the waiter said | 
the well and said he would haul me up if | lll: Why lama I iife Prisone rin Sing Sing Prison } : in a low, appealing voice: b 
would first climb up and rig a windlass for What it Me ans to be a Chorus Girl ; ae? : 16 “Surely you won ’t forget me, sir.” nN | 
him. Poetic Piano-Playing . . lanace Jan Paderewski 17 | ‘No, indeed,’ ’ said the ge ntle man: “T’ll rd 
So, as I was sliding down the mountain- The Adventures of the Little King ' Charles Major 18 | write to you. 
side the brakeman came in and I asked him IV: How He was Lost in Paris. . } ; 
when the train would reach my station. Lady Merton—VI_ . — ee Se og Quite Right || 
‘‘We passed your station miles back,’’ he The Little Woman and the Busy ‘Man Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd . . 21 j | 
said, calmly folding up the train and slip- Why I Believe We Do Not Die The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 22 HE lawyer eyed the woman in the witness- | 
ping it into his vest pocket. Both Sides of Live Questions ! The Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D. 23 box in patient despair. 
At this juncture the clown bounded into Ill: Why Vivisection ts Injurious ) i ‘““You say, Madam,” he began, ‘‘that the 
the ring and pulled the center pole out of the Where the Singers Really Stand . W. J. Henderson 24 defendant is a sort of relation of yours. 
ground, lifting up the tent and all the people The Dance of the Girls—a Waltz Rudolf Friml . 2 Will you please explain what you mean by | 
in it, while I stood on the earth below watch- Frank Talks With Boys’ Parents —Il Henry Richards 26 that?” : 
ing myself go out of sight among the clouds the Lae Lane Fener Fary | Sheila Young . 27 ‘Well, it’s like this,” replied the witness, | 
above. Lettie’s Sister's Flower-Girls ) : beaming upon the court. ‘His first wife’s | 
Then I awoke and found that I had been Little Stories for Little People . . Edited by Laura E. Richards. 28 cousin and my second cousin’s first wife’s |i 
asleep clmost ten minutes. A Home-Made Opera House That Any } Meredith Nugent 29 aunt married brothers named Jones, and | 
Clever Boy Can Make . : ) z they were cousins to my mother’s aunt. 
And Father Agreed How We Changed Poverty to Prosperity . . Harriett A.Carr. .... 30 || Then again, his grandfather on his mother’s 
ae : What Can be Done With Old Houses 3 31 | side and my grandfather on my mother’s 
OME study for fommy had just begun Answered by Josef fe ie rrr eer ro 32 cideiware second cousins, and his ate pmother rl 
and he found it hard to apply himself Phy sic al Cc ulture for Girls— Doctor Lillian L. Bentley 33 married my husband’s stepfather after his i 
to regular hours. At bedtime one evening What Forty Girls Tell —. Fae i 34. father and mv mother died. and his brother id 
his father said: ‘Tommy, I am not at all Pretty Neckwear for Girls. .. - Lillan Barton Wilson. 35 Joe and my husband’s brother Harry married 
pleased with the report your mother gives How One Man Made His Town Bloom . . . Rose Bartlett . . . tie ee BS twin sisters. I ain’t ever figgered out just | 
me of your conduct today.” What Memphis Did Bier pe Specetney tee ee 37 how close related we are, but I’ve always 
‘*No, Father, I knowed you wouldn’t be, Menus for a Family of Four eRe Mrs: 5:7; Rorer’: «6s... + 38 binlted ca him a5 a acet af coun” ; 
and I told her so. But she went right ahead What Can be Done With One Table Louise Brigham . ee te 39 y : 4 
an’ made th’ report. Jest like a woman, Knowing Our Own Country . Hamilton W. Mabie . 40 
ain’t it?” Dean Hodzes’s Bible Stories George Hodzes, D. D. ; 41 
The Minister’s Social Helper . : 42 
No Time for Notions Practical Needlework for Housewives Marion ‘Wire 43 
The Secret Society of Mothers : Charlotte Reeve c onover!r 44 
VERY dirty boy attended a certain What to Do With Awkward Corners Ekin Wallick , 45 
school. One day the teacher sent the boy’s The Stage and its People Annie Russell . ; 46 | 
mother a note saying that he was not clean The Correct Apron for Maids ... . Antoinette Rouland.. ... 47 
and that she ought to bathe him oftener. Where Tuberculosis Has Been Cured . Grace Joy Pratt ........ 48 
The mother sent the teacher a note in re- The Doily of Crochet and‘Lace Braid . Lilian Barton Wilson .. . 49 
ply, in which she said: The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman . The Country Contributor 50 
‘My boy Bill ain ’t no rose. Don’t smell An Up-to-Date Home-Made Chicken House Rudolph Appel . . -... 5S 
him; learn him.’ Pretty Girl Questions . ‘ : Emma E. Walker, M. D. a2 } 
Good Manners and Good Form . Florence Burton Kingsland 52 
Pretty Tables for the Spring Bride 53 The Unexpected as Usual | 
Early-Spring Social Affairs . Mary McKim Marriott ‘ 54 wr phil } f tk ‘ll ad p 
The Young Mothers’ Guide . Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D.. 55. philosopher of the village had met i 
How Housewives are Cheated Lewis E. Theiss 56 } with an accident and some of the neigh- 
Witet Cities Ween Mave Found Ow 57 oring women called to condole with her. 
The Girls’ Club. 60 \ ith commendable cheerfulness she replied: 
How to Make Money at Entertainments Florence Magill Wallace 62 ee ee yeti eg Rs atl ie 1 
A Friendship Cook-Book . Bertha B. Streeter 72 | headed like their Grandpa Bennett, and fe} 
| yet they ain’t. a 
’ Ss : ‘*An’ I’ve worried consid’ble over small- 
Mrs. Ralston’s Department of Clothes pox breakin’ out in my big family. So fur, - 
oe ee ” ; A Chat by Mrs. Ralston . ped sar pa summer, durin’ July an’ August, an’ * | 
? ew ideas akin ew othes . > fF Sente 2 T was re: as] | 
Where He Couldn’t Lose It The Tailored Suit and Gown ; 99 — fearin’ oF gnc Aloe We —, 
‘UGMHES and becathlen. the wel: Clothes for Women Who Study Economy 100 guess I ain’t. : a a 
pe ssed young man picked up the hat he di ena — = — Styles 101 ‘*An’ through it all it never oncet occurred 
id been chasing down the street and leaned The waists to Wear With Tailored Suits Mrs. Ralston 102 to me that I’d be the one to fall through | 
la ost to rest he New Hats and Toques for Spring . 103 them rotten meetin’-house steps an’ break | 
np po ) rest. = 
‘nother, also breathing heavily, came Clothes for the Little Children 104 my leg in two places, but I be.” ipa! | 
sare ter, and too the “Blan ef Bene Fashions for the Younger Girls 105 : 
or efi Be ag lr age ' A Dressmaking Class . 106 re eee : _ 
Fe or what? — A Millinery Class ant € 107 TA RECENT conference with his con- 
is my hat | Altering Bodice Patterns . . Ida Cleve Van Auken . 108 _» gregation when the minister of a large 
cent soho Panag || For the Older Woman Mrs. Ralston 109 ay ae was asked the question, ‘*What is 
e Har alte Rated -vcns ot thnk ale | Mrs. Ralston’s Answers . 110 t is new emmanuel movement t he replied: | 
o : IL ae Ms | Christian Science served with Worcester 
_——— — sauce. | 
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POPULAR BIRTHDAYS 


Of Men and Women We Have All Heard About 































The Most Beloved 
of All Authors 
William Dean Howells: 


Born at Martin’ s Ferry, 
Ohio, March 1, 1837. 


Wh HEN it was re- 
Zi ay ote ported last sum- 
ag! yy, mer that William 








a Dean Howells 
, was seriously ill 
there was a tug 
at heartstrings 
all over the land. 
For no state- 
ment is so safe as that which says that in 
all the world of authors no man is more 
thoroughly respected, more sincerely be- 
loved than is Mr. Howells. Amid all the 
jealousies, the backbitings, the littlenesses 
which pervade the literary ranks, one never 
hears an unkind word attached to the name 
of William Dean Howells. Nor has any one 
ever heard Mr. Howells speak an unkind word 
of any fellow-author. In the most dismal 
and hopeless manuscript his kindly heart 
and eye find a ray of hope—something upon 
which to fasten a word of encouragement to 
the aspiring writer. And at the hands of 
no other author have young writers in such 
numbers received encouragement. Many 
a drooping spirit has been revived by this 
kindly man of letters, and authors there are 
today by the score, now famous, who owe 
their first spurs to Mr. Howells’s help—the 
word of hope spoken at the moment when 
it was most needed. 

Seventy-three is Mr. Howells now, and, 
be it said in gratitude, in the enjoyment of 
splendid health, the center of a loving family 
circle, the proud father of a daughter clever 
in her field of art, and of a son rapidly rising 
to the front of his field of architecture. And 
yet, as is so signally true of all really great 
men, no man is more modest of his own 
achievements than is Mr. Howells. Easily 
at the head of American letters he encoun- 
tered last summer in Europe a man not very 
well versed in American authors who said: 

‘‘You are in some way identified with 
American letters, are you not ?” 

‘*Well,” said Mr. Howells, ‘‘yes, but only 
in a very humble way.” 

One time when he was present at the 
‘‘housewarming” of the palace of a new 
rich Westerner in Washington Mr. Howells 
was approached by his host, who asked: 

‘‘Sure you have been well taken care of ? 
Had everything? Cigars, wines, etc.?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” said Mr. Howells, ‘‘thank you.” 

‘*Let me see,” said the host, ‘‘ you are con- 
nected with which paper?” 

‘*Harper’s Magazine,” 
Howells. 

‘‘Yes, yes, of course,” replied the man 
of millions. ‘‘Well, I hope you'll give the 
affair a good send-off.” 


answered Mr. 


A Writer of Seven Thousand Hymns 


Fanny Crosby (Mrs. Frances Jane Van 
Alstyne): Born in Putnam County, 
New York, March 24, 1820. 

VERY little while some mercenary book- 
hawker tries to sell a few extra copies 
of Miss Crosby’s books by telling the pro- 
spective purchaser a woeful tale. ‘‘Buy a 
book to help the poor blind writer who is 
starving in a little garret up in Connecticut,” 
is the heart-moving utterance with which he 
hopes to coax forth money for his own profit. 
The purchaser buys the volume, and then, if 
he is curious, consults some publisher or 
friend of Miss Crosby who knows the facts. 
“Is it true that New England’s great 
hymn-writer is starving?” he inquires. 
‘‘Not at all,” is the response. ‘‘She is on 
the pension list of at least one publishing 
firm and receives weekly from them a sub- 
stantial check. This firm paid $300 to fur- 
nish a room for her, where she is living with 
her relatives. She will be supported the rest 
of her life whether she works or not, and 
when she dies this firm will bury her.” 
Blind and now ninety years old, Miss 
Crosby is very far from being a pathetic 
spectacle. She is full of fun and life, and 
still writes. She laughingly says that she 
intends to live to be 103, for her mother 
lived to be 102, and she thinks she can im- 
prove on that record. She need not write 
unless she chooses, but she loves the work. 
No career in American history resembles 
hers. She has written between six thousand 
and seven thousand hymns. She has had 
105 different noms de plume because her 
publishers said they did not want to have 
the same name opposite every hymn in the 
book. When she lived in New York she used 
to write ten or twelve hymns every week. 
Her versatility is amazing. She can com 
pose music, and has set one of her own 
hymns. Her husband was a musician, and 
composed the music for a number of her 
hymns. He, too, was blind, but the two 
used to go about New York together without 
assistance. One of their friends jokingly said 
to him: ‘*‘You know what the Bible says 
about the blind leading the blind.” ‘‘ Well, 
it doesn’t apply here,” he replied. ‘‘We 
travel side by side.” ; 
Miss Crosby is a mite of a woman, weigh- 
ing only about eighty or eighty-five pounds. 


A Bachelor Novelist 


James Lane Allen: Born Near Lexington, 
Kentucky, March, 1849. 


WY James Lane Allen, with his high 
regard for women, should have re- 
mained a bachelor all these sixty-one years 
the novelist himself knows. Enough is it 
for the public to know that he is a bachelor, 
and an apparently happy one, living in a 
comfortable apartment in one of New York’s 
luxurious studio buildings. 

Speaking of women in connection with Mr. 
Allen calls to mind the story of one of his 
woman readers who represents the type that 
every author knows—the woman who is sure 
that she recognizes and possibly knows the 
originals of the characters in every novel she 
reads. It was one of these women who said 
to Mr. Allen one day: 

‘*Mr. Allen, I am sure I know the original 
of the parson in your ‘Choir Invisible.’ 
Won’t you tell me his real name and where 
he lives?” 

‘““Where he lives?” repeated Mr. Allen. 
‘*That would be hard to say. You see, I 
never met him nor knew him. And just 
where he lives I don’t exactly know, because 
I got his name from a tombstone in a ceme- 
tery at Lexington, Kentucky.” d 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Allen’s famous 
novel, ‘‘The Choir Invisible,’ was first pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘John Gray,’”’ and 
under that name absolutely failed of success. 
A publisher believed there lay success in the 
story, asked Mr. Allen to revise it and then 
rechristen it. This he did, choosing the title 
from George Eliot’s famous poem: 

“So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
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The Farmer Who Wants to be President 


William Jennings Bryan: Born at Salem, 
Illinois, March 19, 1860. 


HE daughter of William J. Bryan recently 

ran for a trolley-car, and as she plumped 
into her seat she said to a friend: ‘‘ Well, 
anyhow, one of the Bryans has run for some- 
thing and caught it.’”? This sense of humor 
comes directly from the father. One of the 
many jokes told on him which he enjoys 
most and tells whenever he gets a chance is 
the famous one of the farmer who was asked: 

‘*Why are you going to vote for Taft?” 

“Well,” replied the farmer, ‘‘l can vote 
for Bryan any time.” 

No joke ever tickled Mr. Bryan’s fancy 
more. And no other quality in the man has 
stood him in such good stead during the 
amazingly strenuous times of his career. For 
to no other man in modern times has it ever 
been given to have run unsuccessfully for the 
Presidency of the United States three dis- 
tinct times. And even now he is only fifty. 

Whatever one may think of Mr. Bryan 
politically there is no question of the man’s 
personal charm. There never lived a more 
democratic, thoroughly unaffected man. Nor 
is this a political pose: it is the man’s second 
nature. He lives four miles from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and when he goes to town he 
drives in, handling the reins himself, wearing 
his enormous slouch hat and ill-kept clothes 
and looking for all the world like a pros 
perous farmer. If he sees anybody he knows 
he reins up in the street and sits there in the 
carriage and chats with him. 

There is no fence, no gateway to his 
estate on the hill at Fairmount. Anybody 
can walk in. His house is at the crest of the 
hill, and you find no bell on the door. You 
walk in and find yourself in a large room with 
tables and chairs galore, and books and maga 
zines. Perhaps you wonder at this extraor- 
dinary abandon, but presently you realize 
that what you are standing in is a great 
porch, roofed over and walled around. If 
you want Mr. Bryan you ring the bell of the 
door at the left; if you are in no hurry you 
sit down in the inclosed porch and await his 
arrival. He’ll be sure to come out. 

The house is filled from garret to cellar 
with trophies of Mr. Bryan’s many trips. 
All his neighbors know and love him, whether 
they vote for or against him. His latch- 
string is out to everybody, and he knows no 
way to protect himself from bores or from 
visitors who impose upon him. 


An Artist Without a Pose 


Howard Pyle: Born at Wilmington, Del- 
aware, March 5, 1853. 


T ISN’T often that one meets a successful 
artist devoid of affectation or the eccen- 
tricities of genius, but who is just a plain, 
every-day man, round-faced, jovial, with 
kindly eyes, a pleasant smile, and a mind 
absolutely abhorrent of pretense. 

But that is Mr. Howard Pyle, the moving 
spirit of a unique and incessant colony of art 
workers in a studio at Wilmington, Delaware 
—a man who, by his own creative work and 
the wide influence he has exerted through 
his numerous pupils, is known as the founder 
of an American school of illustration. 

He is the kindliest of men, a lover of chil- 
dren and loved by them, and his smooth face 
beams benevolence wherever he goes. There 
is no deception about the beam either. 
Every time he appears in the streets of Wil- 
mington the youngsters are lying in wait for 
him, for they know his pocket is vulnerable. 
And he cannot resist their importunities. 

For years he maintained a school for strug- 
gling artists, giving his services as critic and 
mentor free. Himself a painter, but chiefly 
renowned as a writer and illustrator of books 
and magazines, Mr. Pyle found his greatest 
eee during many years in imparting his 

nowledge to young men of promise, abso- 
lutely without remuneration. 

Although he has discontinued this school, 
he stills devotes half an hour every morn- 
ing at his studio to criticism of those art 
works which are brought to him. His asso- 
ciation is no longer with pupils but with 
brother artists, for he says: ‘‘I criticise their 
work as one artist criticises another.” 

This statement is characteristic of the 
intense modesty of the man. Those who 
bring their work to him are very far from 
regarding his criticism as merely that of a 
brother artist on an equality with themselves. 
He shuns all those things commonly known 
as theories or principles, disclaims any desire 
for the ‘‘uplifting of art,’ and avoids those 
high-sounding phrases which have become 
catch-words among artistic poseurs. Nor 
will he be tempted into the expression of any 
partisanship in favor of this or that ‘‘school.”’ 

His artistic creed is so simple and practical 
as to appear almost commonplace. Yet his 
pupils know well it is not: it is that art 
should represent what the people want, what 
they love; that the artist should base his 
work on simple statement of natural and 
psychological fact; that Americans should 
study at home in their own country, instead 
of flocking to France, where art, he thinks, is 
““decadent,” where the exhibitions, he says, 
are ‘‘decidedly bad in drawing and color,” 
and where there are no longer any teaching 
artists who may be called ‘‘distinguished.” 

Then he will talk along quietly of his inter- 
est in the work of young artists, of his con- 
stant pleasure in helping them along over 
difficulties. He will speak of inspiration as a 
thing wholly normal to the normal man, and 
will tell you that all of his own work is done 
with no grandiloquent purpose, but only be- 
cause he finds it natural or desirable to do it. 

There is no pose about Howard Pyle: great 
as an illustrator, perhaps the greatest in 
America, he is equally as great as a man. 


The Inventor of the 








Telephone 


Alexander Graham 
Bell: Bornat E:din- 
burgh, Scotland, 

March 3, 1847. 


WE HAVE 
become so 
used to the tel- 
ephone that it 
seems strange 
to think that 
its inventor is 
not only alive, ( ; 
but is also a = 
living right in the midst of us. For it is in 
Washington that Alexander Graham Bell 
spends his winters, although for his sum- 
mers he goes to Nova Scotia. It isn’t every 
inventor who not only sees the fruition of his 
invention but who also reaps the financial 
benefit of it as Professor Bell has done. And 
as he is a man of only sixty-three it is not 
unlikely that he may live to see the fruition 
of another invention upon which he is now 
working, and in which all his interest is 
centered—a flying-machine. He calls it the 
aérodrome, and at his summer place in Nova 
Scotia he industriously works away at his 
invention: has tests of his flying-machine, 
perfectly confident of the time when we will 
all travel by air rather than by land. When 
he is not interested in air-flying he transfers 
his interest and time to the deaf and blind 
girl in whose behalf he has spent a quarter of 
a lifetime. Helen Keller has no closer man 
friend than Professor Bell, nor has any one 
proved so great a benefactor to this marvel- 
ous girl. Sheep also interest Professor Bell, 
and recently he imported some Zulu sheep, 
a new breed having four horns. 

Professor Bell has a perfectly equipped 
laboratory in Nova Scotia, and with his 
variety of interests keeps his mind and brain 
alert and active. 


How Octave Thanet Got Her Name 


Octave Thanet (Alice French): Born at 
Andover, Massachusetts, March 19, 1850. 


bg od must not pronounce her name in the 
French fashion with the accent on the 
second syllable. It is pronounced in just 
the same way as the Isle of Thanet— Than‘et. 
It is a pen-name which Miss Alice French 
took for the reason that nobody could pos- 
sibly tell whether it was masculine or feminine, 
and she preferred to have people guess for a 
while whether the stories appearing under 
that name were by a man or a woman. 
When Miss French had written her first 
story she was casting about for a pen-name 
and decided on Octave, partly because that 
might belong to either sex and partly be- 


* cause it was the name of a friend of hers of 


Scotch descent, and she felt sure no one 
would know whether it were a Scotch name 
or a French one. The surname remained 
undecided until one day, glancing out of a 
car window, she saw the word ‘‘ Thanet” on 
a freight car. That seemed a good finish, 
and ‘‘Octave Thanet” it is to thousands of 
readers who do not know her real name. 

Octave Thanet was the daughter of a New 
England lawyer who removed to Davenport, 
Iowa, and became so eminent a figure there 
that when he died the newspapers came out 
in mourning. She still lives in her father’s 
house at Davenport—a large, old-fashioned, 
wooden building set in a lawn—and there 
she is famous as a hostess and entertainer. 
She used to visit her relatives and friends 
in New England and New York every year. 
She now has a place at Clover Bend, Arkan- 
sas, where she spends her winters. 

Miss French took up writing for the love 
of it, not from necessity. On one occasion 
she wrote for twenty-four hours without 
stopping except to snatch a hurried meal, 
and she often works as much as ten hours a 
day. Whenever she sees a group of country 
people talking together she likes to stop and 
listen in the hope of surprising some unusual 
word which can be used to advantage in her 
writings—a fact illustrative of the thorough- 
ness with which she prepares her studies of 
types. Another of her habits is to carry a 
notebook, in which she jots down any hap- 
pening or thing seen which may come in 
handy in some future book or story. 





The World’s Greatest Epitaph Writer 


Charles William Elict: Born at Boston, 
March 20, 1834. 


OR a man to be known as the greatest 

epitaph writer in the world may not, at 
first blush, be considered as a great honor. 
But when it is considered what the writing 
of a good epitaph calls for—lucidity, brevity 
and a command of the English language that 
few possess—the honor is not so hollow as it 
may sound. And perhaps no single man in 
America has been called upon and has written 
moreepitaphs than has ex-President Eliot, 
of Harvard University. So wonderful, too, 
is Mr. Eliot’s handling of the English lan- 
guage that he is known in editorial offices as 
one of the few men whose manuscripts not 
only need not be edited, but cannot be edited. 
Every word in an Eliot article belongs there, 
and to remove a single word leaves a sen- 
tence incomplete. 

As an orator Mr. Eliot has likewise a dis- 
tinction all his own. Watch him when he 
speaks: he invariably clasps his hands in 
front of him and then there begins a wonder- 
ful revolving of the thumbs around each 
other. And these two thumbs keep absolute 
pace with the spoken words. When a climax 
is reached in the address the thumbs travel 
at a rapid rate—at quiet points they travel 
ata leisurely rate. Evenin his most eloquent 
and fervid flights of oratory Mr. Eliot does 
not permit his hands to take a further part. 

As aman Mr. Eliot is regarded as severely 
austere. And yet few men have a more 
delicious sense of humor. A friend riding in 
a Cambridge car to Mr. Eliot’s house over 
heard a bunch of Harvard students discuss 
ing their President’s opposition to football. 

‘*The trouble with Prexy Eliot,’’ wound up 
one of the students, ‘‘is that he is getting 
‘dippy.’” 

The friend repeated the story to Mr. Eliot, 
and the next day when he was called upon 
to make an address to a company of serenad- 
ing students he began by saying, to the abso- 
lute bewilderment of the students: 

“* Boys, you see before you your President, 
who is getting ‘dippy.’” 
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The Hard Way 


Pick over the beans the day before, and soak 
them over night. 


Boil them next day in two waters—not less 
than an hour and a half. Then bake them 
three hours. 


One must keep the stove going full blast half 
a day—just for a dish of beans. It’s about as 
much trouble as roasting a turkey. 


Then serve the beans before they sour—the 
sooner the better. And serve them until they’re 
used up. 


When beans are wanted again, repeat the 
16-hour process of soaking, boiling and baking. 


That is the old way—the hard way. 


One might as well spin her own linen, weave 
her own carpets, make her own soap—as they 
did in the olden days. 
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The Easy Way 


Take the can from the shelf and pour the 
beans on a plate. Put the slice of pork on top. 


The meal can be served in a jiffy. 


If you want the beans hot, heat the can be- 
fore opening. ‘They’ll taste then as though they 
came direct from the oven. 


Keep a dozen cans on hand—a dozen meals 
always ready. When guests drop in unexpect- 
edly there’s something good to serve. 


Three to five meals a week—among the best 


meals you have—are thus prepared without any 
trouble. 


A skilful chef has done all the work for you, 
and it costs less to employ him than to do it 
yourself. 


That is the Van Camp way. 














The Nitrogen in Beans 


It requires a rare soil, rich in nitrogen, to 
grow good navy beans. 
cent nitrogenous. 


For beans are 23 per 


Van Camp’s come from Michigan. They are 
picked out by hand from the choicest beans that 
grow. They are so choice that they cost us last 
year, on the average, $2.25 per bushel. 


Such beans are 84 per cent nutriment. They 
are richer in food value than meat or eggs or 
cheese. 


For our sauce we use the Livingston Stone 
tomatoes—the whole solid tomato, ripened on 
the vine. 


This tomato sauce costs us five times what 
common sauce would cost. But, when you taste 
Van Camp’s with this tomato 








We Multiply the Heat 


Van Camp’s beans are baked in steam ovens. 
The heat applied is 2 1-2 times as great as a dry 
oven applies to the middle beans in a dish. 


Because of that heat, Van Camp’s beans digest 
as home-baked beans never do. That's why 
Van Camp’s don’t ferment and form gas. 


And Van Camp’s beans are not crisped like 
your home-baked beans. They are not broken 
and mushy, but nut-like and whole. That is the 
way people like them. 


One can’t bake such beans without a steam 
oven—without years of experience—without the 
rarest skill. 








That’s why millions of housewives have 
adopted Van Camp’s, and the people they 
serve are glad of it. 





sauce baked in, you know why 
we pay the price. 


There is no other way to 
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get such baked beans as you 
get when you buy Van Camp’s. 





Van (am pS —= 
PORK»°BEANS 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Please think what they 
gain in convenience—what 
they save in trouble and 
time. Then find out how 
good Van Camp’s are. 
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Van Camp Packing Company, 


Established 


1861 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HE best women in various parts of the country are slowly but surely 

awakening to a keen realization that the increased demands of modern 

living are preying upon home-life. And it is a curious fact that from 
widely-removed points have sprung up almost simultaneously during the past 
winter different movements that are highly significant. 


! IN ONE TOWN THE WOMEN have resolved among them- 





| selves, for example, that on two evenings of each week, not 
i f | including Sundays, no social affairs of any kind shall be 
= ' given, thereby insuring to the family circles of these homes 
| ' two quiet home evenings when neither parents nor children 
Women | q : P 

| Wikeaes | shall have the temptation to “go somewhere.” In two 
r | towns the women have decided that the hours of twelve to 
! Getting Back) two shall be hours of rest, and that neither telephone nor 
Fi s == 


doorbell will be answered during that time. In another 
town the women have reserved the hours from five until seven for themselves. 
In one suburban town an association of wives has agreed to abolish the 
hasty breakfast: they have agreed to rise an hour earlier so as to supervise a 
carefully-prepared breakfast for the husband and sons who must catch the 
city trains, that the first meal of the day may be eaten in a leisurely way, 
the family all together, and the day begun in a calm, quiet manner. The 
members of a mothers’ club agreed to give each member of their families, 
sons and daughters, a definite share in the household work, giving the 
children an education in the practical workings of a home and in this way 
preparing for them the homes of the future. In one town the habit of 
having week-end guests has been unanimously abolished: the women finding 
that the presence of guests over Sunday gave them practically no leisure 
to be with their husbands and children on the only day when all were at 
home. Different as are the means employed, it will be seen that the trend 
of each step is toward that return to which we must all come in America: a 
swinging back to the greater protection of the home circle: a more quiet 
living: a greater concentration of the home forces, and a greater freedom 
from the incessant, distracting influences which the tendencies of modern 
living have increased a hundredfold. And evidently a big, vital, if silent, 
movement has set in among the best of American womanhood, which says 
very plainly that the limit of the swing away from the home has been reached 
and that the time has come to get back to the things that are worth while. 


| A FEW YEARS AGO AN “INSPIRATION” came to a 


ce: ' man, Ernest K. Coulter, the Clerk of Courts in New 
rons | York City, which has inspired thousands upon thou- 
Ef sands of boys and men. And the “inspiration” was a 


“Bie Brothers” | Very simple one, as “inspirations ” are apt to be. He 

Why Not | made up his mind that boys, if they were to be helped, 
Praag | were to be helped on the basis of good fellowship: on 

Big Sisters” | the« chummy” side: and by men — practical men from 
* the every-day walks of life. So he got together a number 
of men, young and mature, and told them his plan: they were to organize 
a club, and the qualification for membership was the promise of each 
member that he would select, or have selected for him, a boy or young man 
younger than himself: only one. But to that boy he would be a jolly good 
friend and comrade: he would be a counselor; he was to give the boy the 
benefit of his experiences in life: he was to be the boy’s business and 
financial helper and adviser: he was to be the boy’s family friend, working 
with the boy in the home as well as outside. He was to be, in short, a “big 
brother.”’? And the club came into being—* Big Brothers.” Today it has 
spread all over the country: it has thousands of members: it has become, 
practically, an institution. And thousands of boys and young men there 
are today who can testify to what this movement has done for them. Now 
what the men have done women can do; here is a wonderful opportunity for 
women—aclub of “ Big Sisters ’’—exactly along the same lines: each member 
promising to be a “sister” to one girl. If the “ Big Brothers” movement 
was needed—and its marvelous results show how much it was needed!— 
the greater need of a “Big Sisters” movement is clearly apparent. Here 
is the germ of a wonderful work that can be started by churches. 
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‘““My LITTLE BABY IS SERIOUSLY ILL. Won’t you please 


| foo | see what the trouble is?” asked a distracted mother as she 
ie | | rushed into a hospital. She handed her eight-weeks-old 
j LN | infant to the superintendent, who saw that it was dead! 

| One ‘‘ What did you do to it?” asked the matron. 

| “Oh, nothing, believe me,” said the mother, “except 


Little Life 


that she had a cough, and some neighbors told me of a 
More 


splendid cure and I gave her just a little of it. And imme- 
diately she got sick, and I rushed over here.”’ 

‘*Fetch me the ‘splendid cure,’” said the matron. When the “cure” 
was brought the matron looked at the bottle and merely said, “Oh!” 

Once more had the deadly “soothing syrup” done its work! And of 
course the mother “was overcome with grief”! 








PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1910 








THERE ARE Two DANCES RAPIDLY FINDING a place 
on almost each dance program that should receive the 
emphatic protest of every chaperon and parent. One is 
called the “Firefly Dance.”’ For this particular dance 





| Going Japanese incense sticks are distributed to each girl, which 
| she places in her hair. The sticks are then lighted, the 
| aStep ‘ : , , : 

| music begins, the lights in the hall are turned entirely out, 


and the room is in perfect darkness save for the very dim 
lights furnished by the incense sticks in the hair of the 
girls. The“ Moonlight Dance” is the name of the other dance, and for this 
the room is also darkened save for a so-called “ moonlight ’’ effect produced 
by various means: on moonlight nights through a window, or on moonless 
nights from a subdued calcium light, or by some other or generally similar 
effect. These two dances are being introduced at affairs where carefully- 
trained young people congregate, often at “dances” where the boys and 
girls are not over fifteen and sixteen years of age. It is from no desire of 
the young people to ignore the conventionalities that these dances have 
been introduced: they are rather the result of the modern craze for variety, 
for “‘something different.’”” With the novelty-hunting spirit of the age 
from dancing with lights turned low a step farther has been taken with the 
lights entirely turned off. But it is a step too far. The suggestiveness of 
dancing amid surroundings of darkness or semi-darkness by young people 
is, to say the least, not wholesome, and is too redolent of lurking dangers. 
Every parent, even in the most careful circles, should take the pains to 
ascertain if these or similar dances have crept into the “dances ” of the sets 
of which their sons and daughters are part. 











r ~ | ‘THE QUEEN OF ITALY RECENTLY found out that between 
(1 | twenty and thirty million lire (about five million dollars) 
TF | | were spent each year by Italian women in Paris on French 
ENC | fashions. ‘The Queen decided to call a conference of all 
A Queen the Court ladies, and the principal women of Italy who 
were known as the best dressers, and a campaign of “ Italian 

Takes Up eiget : 9 : : , 
; Fashions for Italian Women” was decided upon and inaugu- 

_ Fashions 


| | rated. The cooperation of the leading artists and the 
sane =“ principal model makers of Italy was secured to create new 
fashions and new models. The work has gone on all winter under the per- 
sonal direction of the Queen and her committee, and this spring the new 
models will not only be shown by the leading dressmakers, but the wealthiest 
and most prominent women of Italy, including the Queen, will wear them. 
The millions of lire that have hitherto been spent in Paris will be kept in 
Italy, distinct Italian fashions for Italian women will come into being, and 
Milan, and not Paris, will set the fashions for women's clothes in Italy. 

(Queen Elena’s example in Italy has started Queen Victoria in Spain to 
take the first steps for a similar movement at Madrid. For once may we 
well regret that there is no American Queen. But shall the American 
woman be behind the Italian and Spanish women because of that? It is for 
her to say. The trend for the women of each great nation to create their 
own fashions has set in, and it is for the American woman to decide where 
she shall stand in the procession that is moving away from Paris. 


=n 


| “| A ROOM HEAVY WITH ‘TOBACCO SMOKE is not an 
oe agreeable atmosphere even to men. And to women it is 
cows | decidedly less agreeable, and often exceedingly offensive. 
LN 


There is no doubt that many wives actually suffer from the 
UiThen the smoke-laden atmosphere in which they find themselves 
ve evening after evening, and yet hesitate to make any com- 
plaint or remonstrance because the men derive such solid 
comfort from their evening smoke. ‘The question cannot 
be met by arguing that men should not smoke. Nine out 
of every ten men will smoke: and if they cannot smoke at home after dinner 
it is likely that they will go some place where they can smoke undisturbed. 
A woman rarely gains anything by asking a man, devoted to his cigar, not 
to smoke: usually she loses by it. It is a masculine habit, and, like it or 
not as she may, a woman is wise if she accepts it as a necessary evil that 
goes with the average man. At the same time an atmosphere laden with 
tobacco smoke is neither healthy nor clean, especially for children, whose 
sensitive throats and lungs are often affected by the carbon dioxide and 
other irritating substances that are found in tobacco. But it must not be 
forgotten that there is no excuse why any room should be smoke-laden. If 
a room is smoke-laden it proves one fact conclusively: that it is not venti- 
lated. It is astonishing how quickly smoke will be directly drawn to the 
slightest suggestion of outer air. Nothing will travel so quickly to an open 
window as smoke, and this is the solution for the housewife. And not only 
is it the best means of getting rid of tobacco smoke, but it is also the solution 
of the problem of getting rid of the vitiated and poisoned air resulting from 
the breathing of several persons in a room: something infinitely worse than 
tobacco smoke. ‘There is in reality no reason why a woman should suffer 
from the annoyance of tobacco smoke in a room if she will only see to it that 
the ventilation in that room is what it should be. 
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A GIRL WHO WAS ALMOST FANATICALLY CLEAN about 
her person was asked by a doctor if she ever washed her 
hair. She colored up, showed her resentment, and with 
some anger answered: “Why, Doctor! do you fancy for 
a moment that I could be so unclean? 





What 











I wash my hair 
; thoroughly every two weeks.” 
eee “And that, too?” asked the Doctor, pointing to a “rat” 
Found Out | which she had laid aside during an examination. 
“Why, no, Doctor!” she: answered, “you can’t wash 
that! It wouldn’t stand washing.” 


“Tell me,” said the Doctor, “how long have you had that ‘rat,’ as you 
women call it?” 

“ About six months,” replied the girl. 

“And you have never washed it during that time?” asked the Doctor. 

“Why, no, Doctor; you are a man and don’t understand. You can’t 
wash that sort of hair.”’ 

“Well,” said the Doctor, ‘perhaps you can’t: I do not pretend to know. 
But do you realize one very important point: that that false hair is subject 
to the same dirt, grime, dust and perspiration that your real hair is subject 
to? Wherein lies the difference, pray? If you feel that you must wash your 
own hair every two weeks is it not a trifle inconsistent to think that this 
hair doesn’t need it? I must say this much to you very frankly: I can do 
nothing for you until you either stop wearing this or wash it, for it is this 
that has brought about your scalp trouble, which is far more serious than 
you seem to think.” 

What this girl learned has, perhaps, never been brought home to other 
girls and women who in all respects, save their false hair, are models of 
cleanliness. As a matter of fact, every woman knows that the false hair 
which is at all fit to wear can be washed and kept just as clean as her own 
hair! The trouble is that so many women wear hair that cannot be washed 
and is therefore unfit to wear, or the necessity that calls for the washing of 
false hair the same as their own hair never occurs to them. No woman’s 
head can be cleanly that is not washed once a month, at least, and what is 
true of one part of her hair is just as true of any other part. 


"| THERE IS A PECULIAR INTEREST IN THE ARTICLE on 
[ page 15 of this magazine, where a Sing Sing convict tells 
I | how he was led to practice Fletcherism in prison: what it 


has done for him, and.what it is doing for other convicts 


The Convict | in the same prison. For, according to some of the prison 
Who | officials, this convict is proving a powerful evangel in the 

. } prison walls among his fellow-inmates. From one of the 
Fletcherizes | 





most difficult convicts to handle in the entire prison, his 
conversion to clean health has made him a convert to 
clean-mindedness, and his appeals to and work among his fellow-inmates 
is today rapidly becoming one of the strongest moral influences in Sing 
Sing Prison. ‘The lesson in this man’s experience to those of us who are 
free to go where we like and order what we choose to eat is the results 
which this convict has obtained with the limited diet at his command. 
Prison fare is not infinite in its variety, and yet out of it has this convict 
constructed a menu for himself which has practically made of him a new 
man, not only physically but mentally and morally as well. Another equally 
important point is that this man has built up such a respect for his body that 
he will not abuse it by wrong eating — and that, too, under conditions which 
to most of us would seem to hold little incentive for his anxiety for the 
sanctity of the “inner temple.” For this convict is a life prisoner. For 
killing a man he is doomed to spend the rest of his life between prison 
walls. If aman under such conditions can evolve a respect for his body 
and practice Mr. Fletcher’s gospel of dietetic righteousness, it surely ought 
to be worth while for us who have the enjoyment of our liberty, and a 
future of free fellowship among our fellowmen to look forward to. A 
tremendous lesson is taught in this article. 


i 
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| EVERY COMMUNITY HAS AT LEAST ONE BUILDING which 
; it owns in common: that is the schoolhouse. It is built by 
& | | everybody, maintained by everybody, and belongs to every- 











body. It ought to be of benefit to everybody. Of course 

Making the | the initial and essential use of a schoolhouse is to provide 
 Geleeniiaeaee shelter for the children while they learn their lessons. But 
: it ought to do a great deal more for them than that. It 
a ought to educate them in taste, in the appreciation of art, 


and in the knowledge of beauty, and thus increase their 
resources of happiness. This may be done by making the building and the 
grounds in which it stands as beautiful as the neighborhood can afford, 
and by adorning the rooms with casts and prints of the best statues and 
pictures. This is not expensive. A house with good lines and simple 
dignity may even cost less than one which every day affronts the landscape, 
and casts and prints may be had for small prices. 

In the beautifying of the public school there are two facts to have in 
mind. One of these is expressed in the phrase, “the almighty hall.”” This 
was used by a great schoolmaster to emphasize the vast and abiding influ- 
ence of our surroundings. Unconsciously and inevitably the looks of the 
building make a difference in the life of the people who live in it. The 
bare little white schoolhouse at the crossroads, whose only decoration is a 
flagpole at the gable of the roof, is a symbol of the dullness and monotony 
of agricultural conditions. Both the conditions and the symbol of them may 
easily be improved. Cover the blank walls with vines and plant flowers. 

The other fact is that children will respond to these endeavors. The 
school committee may say that no flowers will grow in school grounds, and 
that hanging pictures on the walls is like hanging pearl necklaces on swine. 
They may say that children are destructive pests, and that the only wise 
course is to fit them out as far as possible with indestructible surroundings. 
But it does not work that way. Experience proves that children will 
respond. ‘They will take care of the things which signify that people care 
for them. Let us make the schoolhouse shine, and we venture to say it 
will illuminate the faces of the children. 








r ‘| A LITTLE SIX-YEAR-OLD was out with his governess the 
} 2 other day gathering wild flowers. He brought her a con- 





tribution. ‘ Which will you have,” he asked her, with a 
~ Noss suggestive twinkle in his eye, “ Dutchman’s Breeches or 
Dutchman’s Ladies’ Slippers?” This little chap had put ina sentence 
the issue which suffragettes put vociferously before their 

Breeches or , : , . 
Ladies’ sisters: Which shall it be—Dutchman’s Breeches or 
ieee Ladies’ Slippers? If a woman wishes to enter the world’s 

Slippers 


arena, to take part on equal terms with men in the world’s 
campaign, banish, to a very large extent, from the world gal- 
lantry and chivalry, and depend on her own wisdom and strength to win and 
hold a place in the world’s contests and competitions—then it should be 
“Dutchman’s Breeches.” But if she wishes to leave the contests and 
conflicts to her husband or her brother, to give herself to the finer task 
which her mother performed so nobly, so heroically, so successfully— if she 
thinks, to use the language of the street, that man has his job and she has 
hers, and that she wishes neither to relinquish her task to him nor take his 
task for herself, then she will prefer “ Ladies’ Slippers.” But hide it as the 
shrieking suffragists may—that is the question. The little boy stated it. 
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THERE ARE MOTHERS WHO WORK LIKE SLAVES to do 





| for their children what robins do in their nests. They 
; | devote themselves to the animal side of life. They are busy 
of | everlastingly about those matters which the Sermon on the 
The | Mount says are of subordinate account. They are out 
| of sorts, and unsmiling, and uncompanionable in conse- 

Mother : - , ; 
' quence. And they are ignorant. The children who are in 

as a Slave | 


school all day getting glimpses of the great world come 
home in the late afternoon to find the dinner in satisfactory 
progress and the beds made. And, pretty soon, that is all that they expect 
of Mother. She doesn’t know anything about history or astronomy or 
poetry. Thus the mother and the children grow apart. 

A remedy is in a better balance of occupation. The essential things are 
those which have to do with serenity and good cheer, and sympathy and 
understanding and religion. Absolutely indispensable is the good condition 
of the mother. This must be attended to with all possible diligence. 
Whatever time remains may be given to the exercise of the dustpan and the 
needle. A dinner of herbs with love, as Solomon says, is better than a stalled 
ox cooked by a tired and worried mother. 
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| FARMERS’ WIVES CONSTANTLY WRITE to this magazine 
asking that we shall devote space to their interests of 
) 
i 





problems,” they say. But that is not true. In no country 
IfaFarmer’s | in the world cana farmer’s wife, without the cost of a penny, 
ee } get more practical help in her work than can the American 
i Wife Wants | farmer’s wife. All she has to dois to make her wants known 
Help ' to the Secretary of Agriculture, at Washington, tell what 
- -———==4 is troubling her, and in nine cases out of ten a printed 
pamphlet or book, written by authorities such as only the means and 
resources of a Government can command, is sent to her, by the next mail, 
gladly and without the slightest cost. Nor are these dry or technically- 
expressed pamphlets: all who can read may understand them. And the 
subjects touch upon practically every phase of a woman’s life on a farm. 
Just consider these subjects, to each of which is devoted a separate pamphlet 
or book from a dozen to a hundred pages, and these are only a hastily-selected 
few: the care of food in the farmhouse; incubators; model farming; renovation 
of worn-out soils; how to make maple sugar; the home vegetable-garden; 
how to raise hogs successfully; how to raise chickens, or ducks, or squabs, 
or fowl of any description; how to grow hops, or corn, or peas, or onions, 
or celery, or potatoes; the home canning of vegetables; how to run a farm 
for profit; cheese-making and butter-making; tree-planting; every phase of 
dairy work; describing every form of pest or insect and how to get rid of 
them; raising sheep; bread-making; how to grow apples, pears, strawberries, 
raspberries, and practically every kind of fruit. And all these books are to 
be had absolutely for nothing! This magazine might publish, for years, 
articles of help to farmers’ wives and not begin to touch the information 


| householdry. ‘‘ Nowhere can we get practical help in our 


that the Government has got together, written about and spent millions of’ 


dollars to obtain—information which not only every farmer’s wife can have 
for the asking, but to which she is entitled as well. For no other single 
class of women in America has so much been done by the United States 
Government as for the farmer’s wife. Millions of dollars have been spent 
for her: thousands of the keenest-brained men and women have gone into 
her problems: the Government printing-presses have turned out millions of 
pages to make her life easier, and fuller, and richer. It is not, as she is so 
fond of saying, that nowhere can she get practical help in her problems. If 
she actually wants help it is hers for the asking! 


| THE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSEKEEPER who refuses to part 
with the feather-duster may be interested in the fact that 
the War Department of the United States Government has 





| now ordered the use of all feather-dusters to be discon- 
The | tinued in its offices and buildings. No more useless nor 


Ds more effective germ-distributing domestic instrument was 
i . | ever invented than the feather-duster. The marvel is that 
i a Blight | it has remained in use as long as it has. Second only to 

———====" it is the habit, now fortunately also going out, of beating 
carpets in a yard or beating rugs on the porch in close proximity to our own 
or our neighbor’s house. Aside from making trade for carpet and rug 
dealers by the damage inflicted to the goods themselves, no practice is 
better calculated to disseminate the germs of tuberculosis into our own 
homes or those of our neighbors. The “white plague” has cost thousands 
of lives, but, in the end, it has likewise saved thousands of other lives in 
opening our eyes to practices the dangers of which might otherwise never 
have been brought so vividly home to us. 
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A New Romance by the Author of the “Juliet” Stories 


DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 





RED PEPPER BURNS 


The Love Story of a Country Doctor: By Grace S. Richmond 


I—In Which He Vows a Vow 


HERE comes the Green Imp.” 

‘““How can you tell?” 

“By the fact that Red’s coming in on 
five cylinders for all he can get out of ’em. 
Anybody else would stop and fix up. He’s 
in too much of a hurry—as usual.” 

The Green Imp tore past the porch 
where Burns’s neighbors waved arms of 
4 greeting which he failed to see, for he did 
1 not turn his head. The car went around 
the curve of the driveway at perilous speed, 

7 and only the fact that from the road to the 
ol a d barn wasa good twenty rods made it seem possible that 
the Green Imp c ould come to a standstill in time to prevent 
its banging into the rear wall of the barn. 

Two minutes later Burns ran by the Chesters’ porch on 
his way to his own. Chester hailed him. 

“What’s your everlasting hurry, Red ? 
down and cool off.” 

“Not now,” called back a voice curtly, out of the June 
twilight. The big figure ran on and disappeared into the 
small house, the door slamming shut behind it. 

‘Red’s ina temper. Tell by the sound of his voice.” 

“Is he ever in anything except a temper?’’ inquired 
guest of the Chesters. Arthur Chester turned on her. 

‘“Show’s you don’t know him much, Pauline. He’s the 
owner of the fiercest good disposition ever heard of. He’s the 
pepperiest proposition of an angel this earth has ever seen. 
He's a red-headed, sharp-tongued brute of a saint ; 

“Why, Arthur Chester!” 

“He’s a pot of mustard that’s clear balm 
mind getting stung when it’s applied.” 

“Well, of all the —" 

“I’m going over to get something for this abominable 
headache—and, inc identally, to find out what's the row. 
He’s probably lost a patient—it always goes to his brain 
like that. When he abuses his beloved engine that wz ay it’s 
bec cause some other machinery has stoppe xd somewhere 

‘If he’s lost a patient you'd better let him alone, de: ar, 
advised his wife, Winifred. 

‘““No—he needs to get his mind off it, on me. 
a few symptoms for him.” 

‘“‘He’ll see through you,”’ 
oftly. j 

‘No doubt of that. 





Come up and sit 


if you don't 


I can fix up 


called Mrs. Chester after him 


3ut it may divert him just the same.”’ 


‘22H Chester made his way across the lawn and in at the 

ide door which led to the dimly-lighted village 

Re ig Id Pepper Burns, physician and surgeon. 
e gilt-lettered sign on the 5 


offices of 
Not that 
glass of the office door read that 


+ 


oon ~h. P: Burns, Me. 'D.” was the brief inscription 
ibove the table of ‘‘office hours,’’ and the owner of the 
name invariably so signed himself. But among his friends 


» full name had inevitably been turned into the nick- 
ime, for the big, red-haired, quick-tempered, warm- 
hearted fellow was ‘‘Red Pepper Burns” as irresistibly to 
hem as he had been, a decade earlier, to his classmates in 
ollege. 

As Chester went in at the “arid a figure rose slowly from 

3 position —flung full length, face dow nward, on a couc h 
in the shadowy inner office ——and came into view. 

‘Toothache? Dentist down the street,’’ said a 
ice unsympathetically. 


1 


blurred 


Chester laughed. ‘‘Oh, come, 
some of that headache dope. 
‘‘Glad to hear it. You don’t get any more from me.” 

“Why not? I’ve got a sure-enough headache didn’t 
come over to quiz you. The blamed thing whizzes like a 
buzz-saw.”’ 

““Can’t help it. Go soak it.” 

Chester advanced. “I'll get the powders myself, then. 
I know the bottle.” 


Red,’ said he. 
I’m all out.” 


‘Give me 


A substantial obstruction barred the way. ‘No, you 
don’t. You've taken up six ounces of that stuff in seven 
days. You quit tonight.” 


“Took here, Red, what’s the use of taking it out on me 

like that, if you are mad at something? If your head 

“T wish it did ache—like ten thousand furies. It might 
take some of the pressure off somewhere else,” growled 
R. P. Burns. He shut the door of the inner office hard 
behind him. 

“T thought so,’’ declared Arthur Chester, suddenly for- 
getting about his headache in his anxiety to know the 
explanation of the five cylinders. It was a small suburban 
town in which they lived and if something had gone wrong it 
was a matter of common interest. ‘‘Can you tell me about 
it?’’ he asked—a little diffidently, for none knew better 
than he that things could not always be told, and that no 
lips were locked tighter than Red Pepper’s when the secret 
was not his to te il. 

‘‘Engine’s on the bink. Got to go out and fix it,” was 
the unpromising reply. Burns picked up a switch-plug 
from the office desk as he spoke. 

‘Had your dinner ?”’ 

‘Don’t want it.” 

“Shall I go out with you?” 

The answer was an unintelligible grunt. As Chester was 
about to follow his friend out—for there could be no doubt 
that Red Pepper Burns was his friend in spite of this some- 
what surly, though by no means unusual, treatment 
another door opened tentatively, and a head was cautiously 
inserted. 


vo is 
3urns turned. 


Your dinner’s ready, Doctor Burns,” said a doubtful 


‘Leave a pitcher of milk on the table for 


me, Cynthia,” he said in a gentler voice than Chester had 
yet heard from him tonight, crisp though it was. ‘ Nothing 
else.”’ 

Chester, catching a glimpse of a brightly-lit dining-room 
and a table lavishly spread, undertook to remonstrate. 
He had seen the housekeeper’s disappointed face, also. 
But Burns cut him short. 


“Come along 
into the night. 

For an hour, in the light from one of the Green Imp’s 
lamps, Chester sat on an overturned box and watched 
3urns work. He worked savagely, as if applying 
measures to a mood as well as to a machine. He worked 
like a skilled mechanic as well; every turn of a nut, every 
polish of a thread, meaning definite means to an end. The 
night was hot and he had thrown off coat and collar and 
rolled his sleeves high, so a brawny arm gleamed in the 
bright lamplight and the open shirt exposed a powerful 
neck. Chester, who was of slighter build and not as tall as 
he would have liked to be, watched enviously. 

“Whatever goes wrong with your affairs, Red,” he 
observed suddenly, breaking a long interval during which 


if you must,” said he, and stalked out 


surgical 


the engine had been made to throb and whirl like the “ten 
thousand furies’’ to whom its engineer had lately made 
allusion, ‘‘you have the tremendous asset of a magnificent 
body to fall back on for comfort.” 

With a movement of the hand Burns stopped his engine — 
now running quietly —and stood up straight. He threw out 
one bare arm, grimy and oily with his labors. ‘‘ Two hours 
ago,” said he in a voice now controlled and 1: ¥ smn, “if by 
cutting off that right arm at the shoulder I could have 
saved a human life I’d have done it.’ 

“And now,” retorted Chester quickly, 
after—would you cut it off now?” 

Red Pepper looked at him. 
said he, ‘‘I wouldn’t. 


‘now, two hours 
The arm dropped. ‘ No,” 
Not for a dozen lives like that. I’m 
not heroic, after all—only hot and cold by jumps, like a 
thermometer. But I ache all over, just the same. 
She runs like a bird now. Jump in—we'll take a spin and 
try her out on the road. I may need her before midnight.” 

Nothing loth, for he knew the Green Imp and her driver 
and had had many a swift run ona moonlight night before 
in the same company, Chester took the slim roadster's 
other seat, watching her long green nose point her way 
down the drivew: ay, past the porch where the women, in 
white gowns showing coolly in the light from the arc lamp 
at the corner of the street, called a good- by. 

‘‘Back—some time,’ gpa -d Chester’s voice, rising above 
the low purr of the machine with a note of satisf: iction in it. 
The figure beside him, still in open, white shirt, with bare 


arms, and uncovered, thick thatch of red hair, did not turn 
its head. 


oe “‘ Arthur’s never so happy as when he’s out with Red in 
the Green Imp,” Winifred said to her guest as the roadster 
shot away under the elms which drooped beneath the arc 
light. 

‘Doctor Burns is certainly the oddest man I ever saw,” 
replied the guest, swinging idly in the hammock and watch- 
ing the car out of sight down the long vista of the village 
street. ‘‘He hasn’t given me one real good look yet. I sup- 
pose if I were a patient he would favor me with an all-seeing 
gaze out of those Irish-Scotch-barbarian eyes of his, but as 
it is’’—her voice was slightly petulant—‘‘I believe I shall 


have to do as Arthur has: make up some symptoms and 
go over to his office.” 

“If you do you'll get precisely the same treatment I 
presume Arthur got.”’ Mrs. Chester laughed as she spoke 
‘‘[ doubt very much whether he comes back with any 
headache medicine. ; 

“But he got a moonlight drive in that beauty of a car,” 


the guest declared enviously. 
me wonde rfully well, whatever was the matter. 

“Would you have gone with him in his shirt sleeves? 
He’s plainly in a shirt-sleeve mood tonight.”’ 

“| think a drive in the moonlight with a ‘brute of a saint’ 

in shirt-sleeves, with arms like those, might be interesting 
mused the guest, indicating invisible patterns on the porc h 
with the toe of a white slipper. 
‘He would probably talk cars and engines every mile in 
the most matter-of-fact way,” Winifred Chester assured 
her. ‘‘ No woman yet has ever been able, as far as this town 
knows, to strike a spark of romance out of-Red Pepper 
Burns.” 7 

“Yet he has red hair,’’ murmured the guest to herself, 
and continued to look down the street along which the Green 
Imp had shot out toward the open country beyond. 


‘That treatment would suit 
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Out in that open country, miles away, the car running 
with that exquisite precision of rhythmic cylinder explo- 
sions which is music to the trained ear of the mechanic at 
the wheel, the two men sat silent. The pace of the Green 
Imp was one to cut off speech, for the road was straight and 
empty, stretching like a white ribbon under the stars, with 
now and then a band of midnight shade crossing it where 
arching treetops met—the course which invites an open 
throttle and the intent eye which goes with it. 

Suddenly the ear struck aside from the straightaway 
and plunged up a steep hill by means of which a narrow 
road led off toward a part of the country not often 
selected by motorists for pleasure spins. Chester recog- 
nized that his companion had a purpose beyond that of 
‘trying out” his engine, unless, indeed, the tough and 
rocky grade were a test. , 

But Burns was still silent, and the other man applied 
himself to holding on. A mile up the road the car came 
to an abrupt standstill before a tiny house. 

“Going to make a call, after all?’ was on Chester’s 
lips, but the sight of something showing white beside the 
door, in the lamplight which streamed out upon a small, 
decrepit porch, drove back the words. 


WES Burns left asilent engine and strode up the straggling 
path with the light tread of the heavy man whose muscles 
are under his control. He walked in at the open door 
without knocking, and Chester caught the sharp sound of 
a woman’s voice at a tension, saying: ‘‘Oh, Doctor!” 

It seemed to him an hour, though by his watch it was 
but nine minutes, that he sat watching the little flimsy 
streamer of white flutter to and fro in the lamplight, his 
heart beating heavily, as a father’s will, at sight of the 
sign of some other man’s loss. 

At the end of those interminable nine minutes Burns 
was back again in the car. He turned the Green Imp 
about as quietly as if she were a cat stealing out of the 
yard, and sent her down the rocky road at her slowest 
speed. At the bottom of the hill he broke the long 
silence. 

‘“‘Couldn’t have slept an hour if I hadn’t come back,” 
he said in a low tone. ‘ Back and apologized for being a 
brute. It’s eased me up a bit—I think it’s eased her, 
too, poor soul.” 

“Then it wasn’t losing the case——’ Chester began 
doubtfully. He was never sure just when it was safe to 
ask Red Pepper questions, but he thought it seemed 
safer than usual now. 

‘No, it wasn’t losing the case, though that was bad 
enough. It was losing my infernal hair-trigger of a 
temper that’s been cutting in like a knife. I had the 
boy where he ought to get well—if they followed my 
precautions a thousand times repeated. This morning 
his heart was a whole lot stronger; it only needed time. 
Tonight his mother let him sit up—in spite of all I’d 
threatened her with if she did. He went out like a 
snuffed candle. When I saw it I was so angry with her 
1’’— he thrust up one hand and ran it through his hair 
with a gesture of savagery—‘‘I let loose on her—poor 
soul—with her heart already broken. He was the only 
boy—of course. I ought to have been shot on the spot.’ 

He sent the car flying down the road. Chester could 
think of nothing to say. He could imagine the sort of 
apology Red had given the boy’s mother—one to make 
her forgive and adore him. No doubt it had ‘eased her.”’ 
It must have been a hard thing for R. P. Burns, M. D., 
to do. Suddenly recalling this he said so, and added a 
word of admiration. Burns turned on him. 

“Boy,” he said, ‘‘I’m the toughest case on my list. 
I’m a chronic patient. Just as I think I have myself in 
hand | suffer a relapse. I break out in a new place. Of 
all men who need self-control it’s a surgeon needs it most. 
Sometimes I’m in too much of a temper to operate— 
just because a nurse has failed to provide the right 
sutures. Every red hair on my head stands up like a 
porcupine’s quills—my hand isn’t steady till I’ve cooled 
down. There’s only one hope for me——” 

He broke off abruptly and the Green Imp accelerated 
her pace as they came to the long, straight road home. 
Until they reached the turn under the elms which led 
to the town he left the sentence unfinished, while Ches- 
ter waited. Chester felt it would be worth waiting for 
—that which Red Pepper might say next. When it 
came it surprised him—it even gave him a strange 
thrill—coming from Red Pepper. 

“I’ve put my case into the only competent hands,” 
said Burns slowly and quite simply. ‘I’ve promised 
my Maker I'll never insult His name again.” 


II—In Which He Creates a Circus 
sh OCTOR BURNS——’” 


““Yes, Miss Mathewson.” 

“The long-distance telephone, please.’’ 

Burns excused himself to the last patient of the even- 
ing series, and shut himself in with the long-distance. 
When he came out he was looking at his watch. From 
its face he turned to that of his office nurse—the one 
hardly less businesslike in expression than the other. 

‘*Miss Mathewson, my aunt telephones that my father 
and mother are both sick, each anxious to distraction 
about the other, she about them both, and under the 
weather herself. If you and I can catch the ten-fifteen 
tonight we can be there by two, and by leaving there at 
four we can be back here in time for the morning’s 
operations. If they need you I'll leave you there for a 
day or two—by your leave. We'll take the Green Imp 
into the city—the ten-fifteen doesn’t stop here. Then 
it'll be at the hospital when we want it in the morning. 
You've twenty minutes to get ready.” 

“*Very well, Doctor Burns.”’ 

The office bell rang. Burns fled toward the inner office. 
Miss Mathewson discovered the guest of the Chesters 
on the doorstep—all in white, with a face which usually 
stimulated interest wherever it was seen. 

““May I see Doctor Burns just a minute—for Mr. 
Chester?” The caller took her cue cleverly from Miss 
Mathewson’s face, which at the moment expressed 
schedules and engagements thick as blackberries in 
August. Burns, just closing the inner door, caught 
Chester’s name. He pulled off his white office coat, 
slid into his gray tweed one, and opened the door. 

“What can I do for Mr. Chester—in three minutes?” 
he inquired, coming forward. Miss Mathewson, aware 
of the shortness of time, vanished. 


“Give me something for his headache, please,” replied 
the young person in white promptly. Schedules and 
engagements were in R. P. Burns’s eyes, also; they 
looked at her without appearing to see her at all. To 
this she was not accustomed and it displeased her. 

‘Was it too severe for him to come himself?” 

‘Much too severe. He has gone to bed with it.” 

“Mrs. Chester closely attending him?” 

‘“Certainly—or I shouldn’t be here.’”’ The eyes of 
the Chesters’ guest sparkled. Something about the cool 
tone of this question displeased her still more. 

‘Tell him to get up and go out and walk a mile, breath- 
ing deep all the way.” 

“No medicine?” 

‘Not a grain. He ought to know better than to ask.” 

“He does, I think. He suggested that possibly if I 
asked———_ But I see for myself now that that wouldn’t 
make the slightest difference.” 

“I’m glad your perceptions are so acute,’ 
Burns gravely. 

‘‘ Are the three minutes up?”’ asked the caller. 

He looked at his watch. ‘I think not quite. Is there 
anything of importance to fill the one remaining ?”’ 

“Nothing whatever—except to mention your fee.” 
The guest receded gracefully from the door. 

“If the patient will follow directions I'll ask no fee. 
If he doesn’t I’ll exact a heavy one when I see him again. 
Forgive my haste, Miss— Halstead?” 

‘*Hempstead,” corrected the caller crisply. ‘‘ Don’t 
mention it, Doctor—Brown. Good-night.” 


replied 


ZS The Chesters’ guest lingered on the porch before 
going in to report the failure of her mission. She was 
still lingering there when the Green Imp, carrying no 
open-shirted mechanic, but a properly-clothed profes- 
sional gentleman and a severely-dressed professional lady, 
whirled away down the drive. 

“He really was going somewhere in a hurry, then,” 
admitted the guest. ‘‘In which case I can’t be quite so 
offended. I wonder if that nurse enjoys her trips with 
him—when his mouth doesn’t happen to be shut like a 
steel trap.” 

If she could have seen the pair on the train which pres- 
ently bore them flying away across the State she would 
hardly have envied either of them. They sat bolt 
upright, side by side, and spoke not a word between sta- 
tions fifty miles apart. Miss Mathewson’s eyes drooped, 
though her head did not; her companion’s stared straight 
before him or out into the night, seeing nothing but a 
white farmhouse far ahead, where his anxious thoughts 
were waiting for his body to catch up. 

At the station Zeke Crandall was waiting for them, 
his apprehensive elderly eye upon his restive horses. In 
the light from the lantern, slung from Crandall’s arm, 
Burns assisted Miss Mathewson into a surrey whose step 
had to be caught on the fly. 

‘*Are they much sick, Zeke?” 

“Wal, I dunno hardly, Red. You goin’ to drive? 
They’re pretty lively, them blacks. Ain’t used to comin’ 
to the station at two o’clock in the mornin’. Your ma’s 
been worryin’ about your pa for a consid’able spell, and 
now that she’s took down so severe herself he’s gone to 
pieces some. Miss Ellen’ll be glad to see you.” 

The blacks covered the mile from the station as they 
had never covered it before, and Burns was in the house 
five minutes before they had expected him. 

‘* Mother, here’s your big boy— Dad, here I am—here’s 
Red. Bless your hearts—you wanted me, didn’t you?”’ 

They could hardly tell him how they had wanted him, 
but he saw it in their faces. ° 

‘“‘T’ve got to take the four o’clock back—worse luck !— 
for some operations I can’t postpone. But between now 
and then I’m going to look you over and set you straight, 
and I'll be back again in two days if you need me. Now 
for it. Mother first. Come here, Aunt Ellen, and tell 
me all about her.”’ 


ZH R.P. Burns, M. D., had never been quicker nor more 
thorough at examination of a pair of patients than with 
these. He went straight at them both, each in the pres- 
ence of the other, Miss Mathewson capably assisting. 
With his most professional air he asked his questions, 
applied his trained senses to the searching tests made of 
special organs, and gave directions for future treatment. 
Then he sat back and looked at them. 

“‘Do I appear worried about her, Dad?” 

‘Why, you don’t seem to, Red.” 

‘“Miss Mathewson, should you gather from my appear- 
ance that I am consumed with anxiety?” 

“‘T think you seem very much relieved, Doctor Burns.” 

““Mother, as you observe Dad over on the couch there, 
does he strike you as looking like a frightfully sick man?” 

Mrs. Burns smiled faintly in the direction of the 
couch, but her eyes returned immediately to her son’s. 
‘““He seems a good deal better since you came, Redfield.” 

‘“‘There’s not a thing the matter with either of you 
except what can be fixed up in a week. You've got 
scared to death about each other and that’s pulled you 
both down. What you need more than anything else 
is to go toa circus—and, by George, since I didn’t observe 
any tents in the darkness as we drove along, you shall 
have one come to you. Look here! Did you know I’d 
kept up my old athletic stunts these nine years since 
I left college?” 

He pulled off his coat, waistcoat, collar, shoes, rolled 
his shirt-sleeves as high as they would go, and turned a 
series of handsprings across the wide room. Then he 
stood on his head; he balanced chairs on his chin; he 
seized his father’s hickory stick and went through a set 
of military evolutions. Then he put on his shoes, eying 
his patients with satisfaction. His mother had lifted 
her head to watch him and Miss Mathewson had tucked 
an extra pillow under it. His father had drawn himself 
up to a half-sitting posture and was regarding his son 
with pride. “I never thought so well of those doings 
before,”’ he was saying. ‘‘If they’ve kept you as supple 
as a willow, in spite of your weight, I should say you’d 
better keep ’em up.” 

“You bet I will. See here, Aunt Ellen—you used to 
play the ‘Irish Washerwoman.’ Mind playing it now? 
Miss Mathewson and I are going to do a cakewalk.” 

He glanced, laughing, at his office nurse. She was 
staring at him, wide-eyed. He threw back his head, show- 
ing a splendid array of white teeth as he roared at her 
expression. 


“Forget ‘Doctor Burns,’ please,” said he in answer to 
the expression. ‘‘He’s discharged this case as not serious 
enough for him, and left it to Red Pepper to administer 
a few gentle stimulants on the quack order. Come! 
You can do a cakewalk! Forget you’re a graduate of 
any training school but vaudeville!”’ 

He caught her hand. Flushing so that her plain face 
became almost pretty, she yielded—for the hand was 
insistent. Miss Ellen leaned bewildered against the door 
which led to the sitting-room where the old piano stood. 
Her nephew looked at her again, with the eyes which the 
Chesters’ guest had somewhat incoherently described 
as “Irish-Scotch-barbarian.” He said, ‘‘Please, Aunt 
Ellen, there’s a good fellow,” at which Mr. Burns, 
Senior, chuckled under his breath; for anything less like 
that of a ‘‘good fellow’? was never seen than Sister 
Ellen’s prim little personality. Miss Ellen went pro- 
testingly to the piano. Was it right, her manner said, 
to be performing in this idiotic manner at this unholy 
hour of three o’clock in the morning—in a sick-room ? 


ZS It mattered little whether Miss Mathewson could or 
could not dance the ‘‘Irish Washerwoman,” or any other 
antic dance improvised to that live air; she had only to 
yield herself to Red Pepper Burns’s hands and steps, 
and let him disport himself around her. A most start- 
lingly hilarious performance was immediately and effect- 
ively produced. At the height of it a door across the 
sitting-room, which commanded a strip of the bedroom 
beyond, opened cautiously and Zeke Crandall’s eye 
glued itself to the aperture, an eye astonished beyond 
belief. 

“If that there Red ain’t a-cuttin’ up jest exactly as he 
used to when he was a boy—and his pa and ma sick 
abed! If ’twas anybody but Red I’d say he was crazy.” 

Then he caught the sound of a laugh from lips he had 
not heard laugh like that for a year—a_ chuckling, 
delighted laugh, only slightly asthmatic and wholly 
unrestrained. He began to laugh himself. 

“If folks round here could see Red Burns now they’d 
never believe the stories about his gettin’ to be such a 
darned successful man at his business,” he reflected. 
“Of all the goin’s on! Look at him now! An’ that nurse! 
An’ Miss Ellen a-playin’ for ’em! Oh, my eye!” 

Songs followed—college songs, popular airs, opera bits — 
all delivered in a resounding barytone and accompanied 
by thumping chords improvised by the performer. Out 
through the open windows they floated, and one aston- 
ished villager driving by to take the early train caught 
the exultant strains: 


‘*Oh, see dat watermillion a-smilin’ froo’ de fence, 

How I wish dat watermillion it was mine. 

Oh, de white folks must ke foolish, 

Dey need a heap of sense, 
Or dey’d nebber leave it dar upon de vine! 
Oh, de ham-bone am sweet, 
An’ de bacon am good, 
An’ de ’possum fat am berry, berry fine; 

3ut gib me, yes, gib me, 

Oh, how I wish you would, 
Dat watermillion growin’ on de vine!’ 


, 


Before they knew it the early morning light was creep- 
ing in at the small-paned windows. Burns consulted 
his watch. 

“If you'll give me a cup of coffee, Aunt Ellen, we'll 
be off in fifteen minutes. Miss Mathewson”’—his glance 
mirthfully surveyed her—‘‘ Aunt Ellen will take you 
upstairs and give you a chance to put that magnificent 
brown hair into a condition where it will not shock the 
natives at the station. As for mine - e 


WZ When Aunt Ellen and Miss Mathewson, each in her 
own way feeling as if she had passed through an extraor- 
dinary experience likely never to occur again, had hur- 
ried away, Burns helped himself to his father’s toilet 
articles. When every rebellious red hair had been reduced 
to its usual order and his thick locks lay with the little 
wave in them as his mother had begun to brush them 
years ago; when collar and cravat rose in faultless order 
above the gray tweed coat, and a fresh, fine handker- 
chief had replaced the dingy one which had been through 
every manner of exercise in the “circus,” Burns drew 
up a chair and faced his patients with the keen, profes- 
sional gaze which told him whether or not his night’s 
work had been good therapeutics. 

‘“‘When I’ve gone you're to have breakfast, and I 
think you'll both eat it,” he said, smiling at them, his 
eyes bright with affection and contentment. ‘Then 
you're to compose yourselves for sleep, and I think you'll 
both sleep. Tomorrow Dad’s to be out on the porch— 
all June is out there, and the roses are in full bloom. 
Day after tomorrow Mother'll be there, too, in the 
hammock. As soon as these cases I operate on this 
morning are out of danger I’ll be down again for a whole 
day. Ill keep the time clear.” 

“I’m afraid,” said his father, looking suddenly anxious 
for a new cause, ‘‘your being up all night won’t make 
your hand any steadier for those operations, Red.” 

‘‘On the contrary, as a matter of fact, Dad, it’ll be 
a lot steadier just because of my being up all night, 
assuring myself that there’s nothing serious the matter 
with you and Mother, except the need of a bit of jolly- 
ing by your boy—which you've certainly had right off 
the reel, eh? Aunt Ellen thinks yet I’ve probably killed 
you. Are you the worse for it, Mother? Give it to me 
straight now!” 

He bent over her, his fingers on her delicate wrist. 

She smiled up intohiseyes. ‘‘ Redfield!” she murmured. 
“As if I could ever be the worse for having you come 
home!” 

He dropped on his knees beside the bed, looking at her 
with the eyes of the boy she had borne. ‘Bless me, 
Mother,” he said unsteadily, all the fun gone out of his 
face. ‘‘I—need it—to keep decent.” 

The last three words were under his breath, but she 
heard the others and laid her hand on his head with a 
tremulous soft word or two which he could barely catch. 

In a minute he had risen, his cheek flushed high, and 
was gripping his father’s hand. ‘‘ You, too, Dad,” he 
begged. ‘I’m only Red this morning—going back into 
the world.” 

His father’s hand and voice shook as he administered 
the little ceremony, used only once before in his son’s 
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HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS X 


Painted by P. J. Monahan 
‘Te: picture illustrates a characteristic scene in the court of San Damasus, one 


of the largest and most important courtyards in the Vatican. The Holy 
Father is represented delivering a homily on the Gospel of the Sunday to the 
people of one of the parishes in Rome. The most characteristic attitude of the 
Pope is here shown: the hands clasped, the face benevolent and intellectual. 
On the right of the picture are a Monsignor and a noble guard. 


In the distance 
are seen the decorative arms of the Swiss Guards. 


On the left the figures in the 


background are personal attendants of the Holy Father. The figure directly in 
front of them is another Monsignor. Theman in armor in the immediate foreground, 
who holds the great sword of state, is one of the famous Swiss Guards. 

Monsignor Murphy, Vice-Rector of the American College at Rome, under whose 
personal direction Mr. P. J. Monahan painted this portrait, pronounces it an excellent 


likeness of Pope Pius X, with the details and costumes historically correctin every 
particular. 





























THE GREATEST PICTURES OF THE WORLD 


PRESENTING THE MASTERPIECES OF ART THAT HAVE RECEIVED 
THE VERDICT OF APPROVAL OF THE PEOPLE OF ALL TIMES 


WITH A CAREFUL DESCRIPTION OF EACH PAINTER, HIS ART AND THE PICTURE PRESENTED 


WHAT THE FLEMISH AND 


GERMAN SCHOOLS STAND FOR 
By Halsey C. Ives 


Director of the Museum and School of Fine Arts, St. Louis 


which began in Italy in the thirteenth 
century and led to the revival of the arts, 
was not confined to 
A) Italy. There was a 
wf stirring of the dry 
bones of scholastic 
tradition which rap- 
YF idly spread over the 
% whole Catholic world. 
As #% A great school of 
painting arose in Florence in the four- 
teenth century and by the beginning of 
the fifteenth century had inspired or 
strengthened the intensely national paint- 
ing of Flanders. While Florentine artists 
were strong in representing form and 
motion and noble lines of drapery they 
were not strong in color. Venice and the 
Netherlands had many atmospheric con- 
ditions in common and each produced an 
art rich in-color. 
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HE art of Flanders had a strong 

character of its own. The Italians 
had the classic feeling for selection and 
elimination. They sought for ideal types. 
The North was more realistic, loving all 
the homely details of life. The only great 
idealist of the Flemish School was Hubert 
van Eyck, whom we find working with 
his more realistic brother, Jan van Eyck, 
on the great picture of “The Adoration 
of the Mystic Lamb,” about the year 
1420. To the Van Eycks belongs the 
honor of the perfecting of painting in 
oils, and through them it was communi- 
cated to the other nations. Jan van Eyck 
was also famous for his portraits, which 
are splendid in drawing and color and 
quaintly true to life. 

The Flemish School reached its height 
in Peter Paul Rubens, who perfected his 
natural gifts for painting by studying the 
great Italians, especially the Venetians. 
No artist ever painted human flesh more 
superbly than Rubens. His brush work 
is done in broad, fluent strokes ; his draw- 
ing is vigorous, full of motion. His pic- 
tures embrace nearly the whole of life, 
from poignant, religious ecstasy to the 
exuberant abandon of hilarious satyrs, 
and the stately, often elegant, beauty of 
his portraits shows his appreciation of 
the finer sides of life, but all that his 
brush touches is alive, palpitating with young, red blood 
and full of gorgeous color. Van Dyck, his famous pupil, 
fittingly continues in his beautiful portraits the tradition 
established by Rubens. 

The early Flemings taught their art to Germany. German 
paintings of the fifteenth century have much of the char- 
acter of Flemish art. But the realism, love of detail and 
lack of taste that prefer to represent the whole of life with- 
out selection and elimination, which characterize the North, 
were more pronounced in German art than in that of any 
other country. The Germans also had no natural feeling 
for color. Until modern times only two great painters were 
born to Germany, Albrecht Diirer and Hans Holbein. 


OMETIMES the whole genius of a nation is summed up 
in one man. Albrecht Diirer was an epitome of the 
mental traits and artistic methods of expression of his race. 
His art is intellectual rather than sensuous. The subject is 
always more important than its means of expression; but 
Diirer was able to embody his thoughts in great lines. He 
was a master draughtsman. He was also a great painter; 
but his best work is done in black and white lines instead of 
color and mass. His genius is specially manifested by the 
highly imaginative quality of his work. Hans Holbein was 
a painter by nature. He went to England and devoted him- 
self to painting portraits. With Rubens and Diirer we may 
sum up the full artistic powers of two great nations. 


VAN DYCK 


And the Portrait of William II of Orange 
and Mary Stuart of England 





{® ANTHONY VAN DYCK, who shares with 
Rubens the position as one of the two supreme 
masters of the great Flemish School of painting, 
was born in Antwerp in 1599. He died in 
London in 1641, having attained a position of 
' honor. His father was a well-to-do merchant; 
his mother died when he was but eight years old. Van 
Dyck’s earliest teacher was Hendrick Van Balen, but soon 


Van Dyck’s “ Portrait of William Il and Mary Stuart,’ 


after leaving the studio of Van Balen he entered that of 
his great master, Rubens, who recognized in his new pupil 
a precocious genius. After a thorough training with Rubens 
Van Dyck visited Italy, where he remained for five years, 
studying and painting in the great collections there. His 
portraits of the nobility of Genoa are strikingly character- 
istic, although they show the influence of the great Venetian 
painters, especially of Titian in their glow of color. When 
he was but thirty-three years of age he was invited by 
Charles I to settle in England, where he became Court 
painter and painted innumerable pictures of the King, his 
family, and many members of the nobility. 
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It is said by many that Van Dyck is close to Rubens, but 
in various respects the two artists are worlds apart, yet 
complementary. Rubens only succeeded in portraiture with 
a few sympathetic sitters. Van Dyck creates an epoch 
in his countless portraits. Rubens, while elemental and 
humanly majestic, is often racy—of the 
common earth: Van Dyck never leaves 
the best society. To Rubens life in itself, 
high or low or quick or still, was all in all; 
to Van Dyck the manners and graces, a 
cultivated feeling and refinement, were 
necessities. 

Inheriting the powerful and infinitely 
lovely styleof Rubens, Van Dyck developed 
its feminine side, so to speak, in every nook 
and corner. Rubens’s children are half 
little animals and half little heroes; Van 
Dyck’s, while entirely human, have an 
angelical suggestion. The only women 
Rubens could paint were his two wives, a 
relative or so, or some big, picturesque ladies 
in their courtly dresses. Van Dyck, like 
Titian, was more psychological, and one feels 
that he could engage the minds of his sitters 
as he limned their features. He is, then, not 
a mere follower of Rubens, but an original 
master. There is a pensive and poetic feel- 
ing in his art. He has determined a formal 
type for aristocratic portraiture which we 
still cannot escape. Every painting is a 
perfect piece of form, a glow of color appro- 
priate as tapestry for a decorative use. 


N HIS picture, William II of Orange and 

Mary Stuart of England, we have one of 
Van Dyck’s most delicate and brilliant crea- 
tions. The young Prince was painted many 
times by Van Dyck, one of the most famous 
of his pictures being a three-quarter standing 
portrait, now hanging in the Hermitage 
Gallery inSt.Petersburg. Inthe picture here 
given of the young Prince and Princess, 
however, we enter into an ideal world, a 
world of innocence, beauty and simplicity. 
It hangs today as one of the chief attractions 
of that great treasure-house of art, the 
Rijks Museum in Amsterdam. 


“One of His Most Delicate and Brilliant Creations 
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“George Gisze,” by Holbein, One of the Greatest Portraits in the World 


HOLBEIN 
And the Portrait of George Gisze 


ESORN in Augsburg in 1497, Hans Holbein the 
Yams Younger, reigns with Diirer as one of the great- 
est masters of the early German School. He 
4 died in London in 1543. Like Diirer, Holbein 

=a Showed a wonderful versatility in art work, 
producing not only some of the most remarkable paintings 
of his period but also some of the most perfect woodcuts and 
copper engravings. The volume of work 
produced by this great master, seemingly 
too great for the productive capacity of 
a single individual, was supplemented by 
a series of beautiful designs for glass. 

Holbein’s early art education was car- 
ried on under the direction of his father, 
Holbein the Elder, whose fame as an 
artist has been greatly surpassed by 
that of his more illustrious son. At the 
age of seventeen Holbein, accompanied 
by his brother, left Augsburg for Basel, 
Switzerland, where they secured work as 
title-page designers and illustrators. But 
Holbein devoted himself meanwhile to 
painting, and with such success that at 
the age of twenty-nine he had produced 
the Madonna of the Burgomaster Meyer 
at Darmstadt. Leaving Basel, Holbein 
went first to Lucerne, and later is sup- 
posed to have traveled in Lombardy and 
to have visited Milan, as some of his 
subsequent paintings show the influence 
of the Lombard school. 

After returning to Basel and resum- 
ing his work there for a time he finally 
departed for a visit to England in 1526, 
stopping on his way in the Netherlands, 
where he made the acquaintance of 
Quentin Matsys, to whom he carried a 
letter of introduction. In the Nether- 
lands, too, Holbein became familiar with 
the earlier Flemish art, including the 
wonderful Madonnas of the Van Eycks, 
which in themselves would have been an 
inspiration. 

In England Holbein was welcomed by 
many prominent people whose likenesses 
he painted. But in spite of his success 
he again returned to Basel. Three 
years later, however, after completing a 
series of masterly historical frescos 
and several portraits, he took up his 
permanent residence in London and in 
time became Court painter to Henry VIII. 





HE portrait of George Gisze, here 

reproduced, is a favorite among 
Holbein’s many excellent portraits. Not- 
withstanding the multitude of accessories 
by which the merchant is surrounded, 
the interest is not diffused nor the artis- 
tic unity impaired. The letter which 
he holds in his hand is thus addressed: 
“Dem ersamen Jergen gisze to lunden 
In engelant Mynem broder to handen” 
(To the hands of my brother the Honour- 
able George Gisze, London, England). All 
the apparatus of a well-to-do merchant 
lie on the table or hang upon the wall. 

The picture is dated 1532. It was, therefore, painted at 
the very beginning of Holbein’s second visit to England. 
When he first came over he had enjoyed the patronage of 
Sir Thomas More and other leading statesmen; but they 
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were now dead or had fallen upon dark days. Holbein, 
therefore, turned his attention to the German merchants of 
the Steelyard, and obtained a number of commissions from 
them for their portraits. The picture here given may have 
been one of the first, and the artist determined to show in 
it of what work he was capable. We may judge that it 
proved a good advertisement. How could it possibly be 
otherwise? In style of design and coloring it shows the 
influence of Quentin Matsys, of Antwerp, whose works 
Holbein had had opportunities of studying. Matsys was a 
great artist, but he did not attain the easy mastery of a 
definite style, which came early to Holbein. He was an inno- 
vator, feeling his way toward the kind of work which Rubens 
ultimately produced. 
Holbein never strove for more than he could accomplish. 
What he undertook to do he did, and _ that perfectly. 
There are no passions of bold light and shade. This picture 
lends itself perfectly to reproduction. The actual texture 
of the paint can be seen, and it is even 
possible to distinguish the retouchings 
in the neighborhood of the mouth. — 
Elsewhere the surface is in almost fault- 1 
less preservation. The picture must 
always stand as one of the greatest por- 
traits in the world. 


RUBENS 


And The Descent From 
the Cross 


Sq | SEEMS remarkable that a 
s: Gi doubt should attach itself to 
mi the actual birthplace of so 
famous a man as Peter Paul 
—— Rubens. But for many years 
this honor was the source of considerable 
discussion between the cities of Antwerp, 
so richly favored by his genius, and 
Cologne, the famous city on the Rhine. 
It has been almost definitely settled, how- 
ever, that Rubens was born in neither 
place, but at Siegen, in Westphalia, of 
Flemish parents, on the twenty-ninth of 
June in 1577. He died at Antwerp on the 
thirtieth of May, 1640. 

Religious trouble having deprived the 
elder Rubens of his wealth his son was 
born in surroundings of extreme poverty. 
The father died in 1587, and the Rubens 
family returned to Antwerp. Here, 
although reared in reduced circum- 
stances, Rubens received a good edu- 
cation, excelling in the languages and 
laying that foundation in knowledge and 
culture which fitted him to become, in 
later years, not only the greatest painter 
but also one of the most successful emis- 
saries and ambassadors of his time. 







UBENS was first the pupil of Tobias 

Verhaegt, then of Adam Van Noort, 
and finally of Otto Van Veen. Leaving 
the studio of Van Veen Rubens journeyed 
to Italy, visiting first Venice, where he 
came under the spell of Titian, Veronese 
and Tintoretto. These exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on him, an influence 
not only traceable in his drawings, but 
especially in his color work done during 
and immediately after his visit. From 
Venice Rubens journeyed to Florence to 
see the wonders of Leonardo, Raphael 
and Correggio, and later he was sent to 
Rome to make copies of the paintings of 
the old masters. While there he was 
commissioned to produce several altar- 
pieces for the Governor of the Netherlands; these paint- 
ings may now be seen at Grasse in France. On this visit 
to Italy Rubens entered the service of Vincenzo I, Duke of 
Mantua, by whom he was made Court painter, and then sent 
in 1603 to Spain on a mission to Philip IV. 

He later visited Paris, and there received from Marie de 
Medici a commission for the celebrated series of paintings 
illustrating incidents in her life. These, painted for the 
new palace of the Luxembourg, are now in the Louvre, set 
up in a gallery expressly constructed to receive them. In 





Diirer’s Portrait of Himself, One of the World’s Most Famous Pictures 
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1630 Rubens married as his second wife the beautiful Helena 
Fourment, niece of Isabelle Brant, his first wife. In the 
magnificent house and studio he had built for himself in 
Antwerp Rubens was surrounded by pupils and assistants. 
Indeed, pupils sought him in such numbers that he was 
forced to send them to other masters for years before he 
could give time to them himself. Those whom he admitted 
to his studio assisted him in the work on his larger paint- 
ings and on the copies of his pictures which were often in 
demand. He also had various collaborators among his 
fellow-artists. This large share which others took in the 
works of his maturity accounts for their extraordinary 
number and dimensions. 

During these years the art of Rubens fully developed 
itself, when he assumed, with “ The Elevation of the Cross” 
and afterward with “The Descent from the Cross,” the 
commanding position among Flemish painters which has 
never since been disputed. It was at the very height of 





his creative activity that he painted the picture which is 
reproduced on this page, perhaps the most appealing of his 
religious paintings. 

Hanging as the chief gem of the glorious cathedral at 
Antwerp, “The Descent From the Cross” forms one of 
the main points of interest in this great Flemish city. The 
picture is masterful in composition, and in color restrained, 
yet expressive. While the canvas is a very large one so 
perfect is the disposition of light that one’s eye is uncon- 
sciously and immediately carried to the center of interest, 
the form of Christ, and one finds in the intense lighting 
just a bit of the masterful art of Rembrandt. 

Fromentin has well said that “ the Christ is one of the 
most beautiful figures that Rubens ever conceived; 
pliant and almost meager, it has an inexpressible slen- 
der grace which gives it all the delicacy of nature. In 
what an exhausted attitude it glides along the winding 
sheet, with what affectionate anguish it is received by 
the outstretched arms of the women. How heavy it is 
and yet how precious to bear!” 

“The Descent from the Cross” is generally regarded 
not only as one of the world’s masterpieces, but also 
as the picture more than any other typical of the highest 
art of this, the greatest of the Flemish masters. 


ALBRECHT DURER 
And His Portrait of Himself 


SaLBRECHT DURER was born in 1471, “on 
S| Saint Prudentius’s Day, at the sixth hour on 
a Tuesday,” to quote from the entry of his 
birth by his father, Albrecht Diirer the Elder, 
in the old register of births at Nuremberg, in 
Germany. Thus was heralded the birth of one of the 
rarest artists of all time. Diirer the Elder had come to 
Nuremberg when a young man and had obtained work 
at his profession as a goldsmith. The family originally 
came from the small village of Eytas in Hungary. 

The younger Diirer early developed a taste for draw- 
ing. He executed a sketch of himself at thirteen years 
of age which shows in a remarkable way the precocious 
talent of the boy. “When I had learned reading and 
writing,” Diirer once declared, “ my father took me from 
school and taught me goldsmith’s work ; but my inclina- 
tion carried me more toward painting than toward the 
goldsmith’s trade.” Diirer’s inclination for painting was 
so marked that, at considerable expense to himself, the 
elder Diirer delivered his son from the goldsmith’s work 
and bound him apprentice to Michael Wohlgemuth. 
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fg toting working under the direction of Wohlgemuth 

Diirer’s art showed much more the influence of 

Schongauer, who was perhaps the greatest German artist 

up to that time. In Wohlgemuth’s studio, however, he not 

only learned the technic of painting, but he was also brought 
into contact with the leading art lovers of his time. 

His apprenticeship to Wohlgemuth was followed by four 
years’ travel in the Netherlands, Germany and Italy, during 
which time he visited Basel and Colmar and probably also 
Venice. 

: On his return to Nuremberg, where he worked for some 
time, Diirer married the beautiful Agnes Frey, the daughter 
of a leading merchant, and established himself as an inde- 
pendent master with a studio of his own, opened in 1497. 

The work of this first period shows the influence of a 
Venetian artist, Jacopo dei Barbari, who was then living in 
Nuremberg, and of Mantegna. The former is believed to 
have instructed Diirer in anatomy and in the art of ideal pro- 

portions. The religious pictures produced 
at this time were designed by himself, but 
largely painted by his pupils, as was the 
custom of those days. His portraits, 
however, were wholly his own work, and 
among them were two interesting ones 
of his father. 

' After a residence of eleven years in 
Nuremberg Diirer departed for an 
extended visit to Venice in 1505, where he 
met the Bellinis and other members of 
the then famous Venetian school. He 
was received with much kindness, and he 
and Raphael exchanged examples of their 
work. Giovanni Bellini and Diirer were 
mutually impressed, and a happy story is 
told that when Bellini, who had seen some 
of Diirer’s wonderful paintings, asked the 
painter for a brush with which he painted 
a single hair Diirer good-naturedly gath- 
ered up his bunch of brushes and pre- 
sented them to the Venetian. 

Ps No,” said Bellini, “I want that special 
brush with which you paint a single hair.” 

Diirer, carelessly taking up one of his 
brushes, tipped it and drew a line that 
was quite the despair of the elder painter. 

“Ah,” said Bellini, “I see, it is the 
painter, not the brush.” 

While Diirer was much influenced by 
association with Italian artists, and un- 
doubtedly received strong impressions 
from the wonderful pictures of the 
Venetian, Florentine and Roman schools, 
he preserved always his independent per- 
sonality in art. He was remarkable not 
only as a painter, but also as the creator 
of a body of work in woodcuts and in 
copper-engraving, either of which would 
have made him immortal. His fineness 
of feeling and delicacy of touch are 
quite as remarkable in the latter two 
methods as they are in his paintings. 


Wa. the number of pictures painted 
by Diirer are limited in number 
they are almost without exception master- 
pieces. No one who has ever seen the 
wonderful portrait of himself in the 
Munich Gallery will ever forget it, or will 
ever need to be told of Diirer’s skill as a 
painter. This portrait of the artist 
painted by himself, which now hangs in 
the Royal Pinakothek in Munich, and is 
one of the gems of the collection, has 
stood for centuries as one of the most 
_ remarkable portraits in the world. In it, 
perhaps more than any other great por- 
trait, are exemplified the wonderful power 
and technic of the painter. 
The face is one of rare beauty and is 
often mistaken for the face of Christ. 
The painter’s blond hair falls over his shoulders, his right 
hand rests upon his breast, and the manner in which the 
beard has been worked out must always be a marvel to those 
who are acquainted with the technic of the brush. To the 
left of the head in the background is Diirer’s monogram, 
with the year 1500. To the right is the inscription: ‘“ Albertus 
Durerus Noricus ipsum me propriis sic effingebam coloribus 
aetatis anno XXVII,” meaning that Albrecht Diirer here 
depicted himself as he appeared in life when twenty-seven 
years old. In this portrait, probably more than any other, 
are shown the wonderful facility and skill that made Diirer 
not only one of the greatest painters, but also one of the 
greatest wood carvers and engravers of all time. 
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A Beautiful Copy of Any of These 
Masterpieces 


N ORDER to make the possession of these accepted masterpieces, in 
a large, superb form, possible to every reader for home decoration 
the management of The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangement 
whereby we will supply a “Royal Gravure’ copy of each painting, 
especially printed for us in Mezzogravure process by The Fine Arts 
Publishing Company, of London, England, publishers of the “‘ Royal 
Collection of Paintings’’ by His Majesty’s command, and also of the 
famous “Great Masters.’”” Each picture represents the perfection of 
art reproduction, and measures from 10 to 14 inches by 18 to 20 
inches, dependent upon subject ; each is printed on special hand-made 
India paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, ready for framing: 
making a magnificent picture for the wall of any room, the entire size 
being more than three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal page. 
Each copy is printed in a rich dark brown and is reproduced from a 
plate made direct from the original painting ; carries on it the Royal 
Arms of England, and is personally signed “Approved, W. M. J.,” 
meaning that each copy has been inspected and personally approved by 
Mr. William Martin Johnson, Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The pictures which have already appeared in this series are: 
Leonardo Da Vinci’s “‘Last Supper’’ and “ Mona Lisa.”’ 
Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment.’” Raphael’s “‘ Sistine Madonna.” 
Titian’s “The Assumption” and His Portrait of His Daughter Lavinia. 
Veronese’s “‘ Marriage at Cana.” Bellini’s Portrait of the Doge. 


Only 1000 “Royal Gravures”’ of each painting have been made, and 
it is a source of special pleasure to say that while these pictures would 
sell as high as five and six dollars 

WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 

POSTPAID 
carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, to any address in the 
United States or its dependencies. In Canada 60 cents extra on each 
plate must be added for duty. 

Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address care- 
fully, and send money with order to 7 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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O WOMAN can stay single as long as 

I did without having a few stray men 
ask her to marry them. If William 
and I had become engaged at eighteen 
there might never have been any one 
Wy else in the field. At any rate, the 
bev relics of past conflicts would not have 
been about and there would have been 
%} no unburied corpses underfoot. I had 
% got used to them and didn’t mind—a 
woman doesn’t; but it bothered William 
to stumble continually over the pros- 
PAS A Pe trate. ; 

I had had many years to learn how to be an old maid.and 
only a few weeks to practice being an engaged girl when 
Henry Carter came back to town. It didn’t occur to -me 
to treat him differently because I had promised to marry 
William, although, speaking technically, Henry was a 
blighted being. He didn’t look it, to be sure, being particu- 
larly confident and serene, with a general air of having every- 
thing in the world he wanted; but still he was “blighted,” 
because he had got in the habit of asking me to marry him 
while I was in my “teens” and had never been able to 
break himself of the practice. The first few times I was 
very much cut up.and begged him to love “another.” 
But of late years I would simply say: 

“No, Henry, I can’t possibly marry you. Let’s go 
down and look at that new collection of zoéphytes at the 
Museum.” 

And to the Museum we would go, quite happy and 
unembarrassed. 

And yet Henry was everything I should have expected 
myself to care for. There wasn’t a reason in the world why 
Serepta Bancroft at eighteen or at twenty-eight or at any 
other age shouldn’t have married him, except the unreason- 
able one that she didn’t want to. Henry was an ornament 
to the landscape and he had a pretty wit. He could put 
in words the way so simple a thing as a ferryboat looked — 
could impale it on a phrase like a beetle on a pin so that 
ever afterward that ferryboat was preserved in the cabinet 
of one’s mind. Naturally I liked Henry. 
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242 William and I met him at the American Artists’ 
Exhibition, and we all stopped before Benner’s prize picture 
while Henry dissected it, sorting out its component parts 
and diagraming its motif. My delighted appreciation of 
this performance precipitated a horrible depression upon 
William. He strayed away morosely through the rooms 
and when I was ready to go home he wasn’t to be found. 
I was a bit hurt that William should have so deserted me. 
If any mere friend had been my escort he certainly wouldn't 
have felt at liberty to leave me. But then I was not expe- 
rienced in this engagement business and William was, 
having tried it before; so it was probably all right. 

But the William who came to see me next day was a 
changed man. Instead of being preoccupied with me, as 
I considered proper, his mind was centered wholly on his 
own demerits. 

‘“‘Serepta,’’ he faltered, ‘I’m so extravagant I never can 
hold on to money. I’m simply not in the same class with a 
clever fellow like Carter, who knows how to take care of 
his income. You'll often be hard up if you marry me.” 

This Land of the Engaged into which I had strayed was a 
queer country! Did William think I was marrying him for 
money? I felt that I must tread softly until I got my 
bearings, and so I stole away from this dangerous ground of 
personal comparisons and embarked the conversation upon 
the seemingly placid sea of econgmics. But the water 
roughened under my little boat! 

“Most people think I am queer, Serepta, or insane or 
something because I am a Socialist,” said my fiancé. ‘‘If 
I could swallow the platform of one of the big political 
parties and the creed of one of the regular churches at one 
gulp, as Carter does, I might be a respected member of 
society; but Ican’t. I’m afraid it won’t be pleasant for you 
to be the wife of an eccentric man like me.” 

After this horrifying revelation he dropped 
gloomily into his shirt-front. I was worried to see William 
in this melancholy state, I must be somehow to biame for 
it and felt that my duty was to cheer him up, so I paraded 
blithe subjects like peacocks before him, but to no effect. 
The truth was that William was in a blue funk and possessed 
of a quaking terror. He was afraid to face my possible 
discovery that Henry Carter was a better man than he: he 
felt that he must warn me beforehand. He was not unduly 
susceptible to criticisms in other subjects, but about his 
fitness for his job as my future husband he was a perfect 
sensitive plant. He tried to acquire the characteristics 
which I admired in his supposed rival. He attempted bril- 
liant phrases—quite unsuccessfully, for his epigrams sagged 
in the middle and his figures of speech needed stays. 
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24 When I found out the trouble I went right out in 
pursuit of William. Every wile that the years had taught 
me I practiced on this man till I persuaded him, temporarily, 
that he was the most wonderful creation of an all-wise 
Providence. And then if Professor Bertram didn’t loom 
into the landscape! 

Now I suppose there is not a woman alive who-has not 
had some old man want to marry her. Professor Bertram 
had a head so bald and shiny that any affection which 
tried to alight on it would be sure to slip off. He wore a 
double set of high-power glasses and his digestive apparatus 
was so nearly atrophied that when he was asked out to 
dinner he fed himself inconspicuously on prepared tablets 
to avoid the mazes of the menu. 

An attack of misplaced affection was the one thing from 
which one would have supposed Professor Bertram immune. 
But one night at a musical he began to say things to 
me which, although labored in their enunciation, were 
positively cloying in their sweetness. Was this an eccen- 
tricity of genius? I wondered uncomfortably and tried to 
talk about his new book. 

“Ah, such praise, Serepta!”’ murmured the Professor and 

reached for my hand; but, not having on the glasses which 
focused at that particular distance, he missed it. 
_ I was thoroughly alarmed by now and insisted on includ- 
ing Aunt Elizabeth in the conversation. She was about 
his own age, a widow, and a fit subject for his amatory 
advances in case he persisted in making them. This was 
on Saturday night. 

When we came home from church the next day Professor 
Bertram was waiting for me inthe library. Evidently with- 
out the slightest idea that a woman of the age of Serepta 
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Bancroft could have any other refuge from spinsterhood 
than the one he offered he asked me to be his wife. Some- 
how, marriage, which William had made to appear “all beer 
and skittles,’’ became, as Professor Bertram talked, an end- 
less monotony in which I saw myself joining in rich repasts 
of prepared tablets, reading aloud through long evenings 
and shooing flies from his bald head as he napped. 

I thought I was quite explicit in my answer, but he appar- 
ently attributed my refusal to feminine modesty, for when 
he left he said: ‘‘For years, Serepta, I have singled you out 
as the companion of my future life’’—not seeming to con- 
sider the possibility that I might not have singled out him. 

William knew nothing of the Professor’s proposal until 
Mrs. Norris’s dinner party. Mrs. Norris has one of those 
double S-shaped chairs built expressly for téte-a-tétes, and 
we had hardly left the table when I found myself seated 
in it with Professor Bertram. 

In his youth the Professor must have been a daring and 
resourceful man, for no sooner were we seated here than he 
said: ‘For some days, Serepta, I have been seeking this 
opportunity of conversing with you alone.” 

I looked about at the twenty people who made up the 
dinner party, and at William seated a few feet away, talking 
to his hostess, and thought that the place didn’t resemble 
the primeval forest for solitude, but I said nothing. 

“Since we last talked together hardly a day has passed 
when I have not pictured to myself the happiness of our 
future life.” 

“Professor Bertram——”’ I interrupted; but he was off 
on the little speech he had apparently planned. 

“‘T have been unable to sleep or eat with my accustomed 
regularity in consequence of the time I have devoted to the 
consideration of this subject. But when we are married 
you may be assured that I will never be so ungenerous 
as to reproach you on that account.” 


4H William turned slowly around and cast a look at the 
back of the Professor’s head which would have made that 
man, if he had seen it, climb a tree. 

“There is a pleasant home, the property of a colleague 
of mine, and boasting an extensive library,” the unconscious 
Professor went on, ‘‘ which he will be glad to lend me and 
my amiable companion for the first few weeks of our life 
together.” 

William petrified as he sat by Mrs. Norris. 

“Tt is but a short journey, Serepta, some five hours, and 
will not fatigue you unduly, I trust,’ the Professor contin- 
ued; ‘‘but if it should we can interrupt our trip by a short 
interval at Camden, which is about half way. Doubtless 
you will prefer this arrangement.” 

Sensation apparently returned to William with a rush. 
He sprang from his seat, but, after a moment’s wavering, 
reseated himself with extreme deliberation and care, as 
though it were an unaccustomed act requiring consideration. 

I interrupted Professor Bertram’s monologue at this 
point, and while William babbled in his talk in a vain effort 
to hear I tried to take the edge off the Professor's certainty; 
but he merely raised his voice, and William stiffened to 
attention. 

‘“‘Serepta,’”’ said he, ‘‘I am not discouraged. I knew I 
should have to ask you several times. When I have an 
opportunity to discuss this with you agajn I shall hope for 
a more favorable answer. But do not think that I complain 
or accuse you of cruelty; I realize that you must have time 
to consider carefu'ly.” 

It was not a pleasant thing to refuse a man like Professor 
Bertram, but a woman of my age has seen too many cases 
of unrequited attachment to consider them serious things. 
So I talked to Professor Bertram pleasantly and tried to 
distract his mind from this untoward subject. But William, 
upon whose attention the Professor’s proposals had been, 
as you may say, forced, could not take them lightly. He 
bade me good-night with an a‘r of renunciation like that of 
a Christian martyr going to the stake, and the next even- 
ing, although I expected him, he failed to appear. As il! 
luck would have it, when he did come there was a presen- 
tation copy of Professor Bertram’s new ‘‘ Psychology” 
upon the table. 

“Serepta,’’ said William sadly, ‘‘have you compared the 
best I shall ever do with a great work like this?” 

“William,’”’ I said, “if you had any knowledge of psy- 
chology yourself you would understand that just thinking 
of the way Professor Bertram would look at his breakfast 
eggs through those high-power glasses would make me hate 
him!” 

But William didn’t brighten at all,so I stamped my foot 
at him. 

“William, Professor Bertram isn’t more than half human! 
Do you think I want to marry an essay ?”’ 

But William wasn’t sure; he seemed to think that, per- 
haps, a half-human husband was a desirable thing. When 
William had asked me to marry him I thought he was quite 
in earnest and really cared for me; now I was not certain. 
But I put this thought out of my mind and explained to 
him that even the oldest and most decrepit professor was as 
naught beside him. It wasn’t easy to convince him because, 
since Professor Bertram’s proposal, William had boosted 
me by main force to an intellectual pedestal, though I 
squirmed like a shrimp to get off. Usually the trouble 
about pedestals is that if you move you fall; but this was 


different. 


44 If the amorous attentions of the aged depressed 
William, so also did the devotion of callow youth. I have 
the typical old maid’s fondness for boys. From eighteen to 
twenty-two they seem particularly charming, and I like 
to see them frolicking about the place in their clumsy, big- 
footed way. There is Georgie Walters, for instance, who 
generally chooses me as a safety-deposit vault for his con- 
fidences. He came over one evening with even his ears 
drooping dismally. 

‘“What’s the matter, Georgie?”’ I asked. 

“‘Oh, Ann’s gone to New York and I have spent all my 
next month’s allowance talking to her over the long-distance 
with my head wrapped in my bathrobe so nobody’'d hear, 
and she isn’t coming back for two weeks more!” ~ 

Well, I comforted Georgie the best I could, remembering 
that Hazel, Minette and Peggy Rossmore had each driven 
him to the verge of suicide last year. And the next after- 
noon, when he came around with his brindle bulldog, we 
went for a walk in the park. Georgie was arrayed like the 
lilies of the field in a pale gray suit of the most surprising 
cut, with huge pearl buttons, a baby-blue tie and silk socks 
to match. He was talking to me with an air of exaggerated 
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devotion when suddenly we swung around a rhododendron 
bush and met William. 

I was glad to see William because I had had about all the 
horse and dog talk that I could get on with, but he appeared 
strangely reluctant to join the party. He did turn with us 
for a short time, but Georgie’s dog, after wrapping his chain 
about William’s ankles and tripping him up, dragged me off 
into the grass after squirrels. And when we got back there 
was only Georgie standing alone in the path like a piece of 
jewelry! I hadn’t a word to say. 

Why had William run away? Some of his friends had 
intimated that his fondness for me was only a temporary 
infatuation. Could they be right? It was toosore a sub- 
ject to mention to William, but in less than a week he, too, 
became a human fashion-plate, appearing in a new tan suit 
with crimson socks and a tie to match, and I detected in 
his conversation a certain ‘‘chappy” quality to match the 
extreme smartness of his attire. But if he thought I was 
the sort of woman to whom fine clothes could make up for 
lack of affection I must be swaying from the pedestal where 
Professor Bertram’s admiration had placed me. 


ZS It was Bertie Talbot who finally snatched me off that 
distasteful throne and set me on the ground with a thud. 
Bertie is considerably over forty, but every one still speaks 
of him as ‘‘that boy.” We all seem to have imbibed long 
ago an idea of his extreme youth which we are unable to get 
rid of. New people are infected by our attitude and call him 
‘“‘Bertie’’ the second time they meet him. There are always 
half a dozen women of his acquaintance to whom he is just 
on the verge of being engaged. If he is quite certain that 
there is no possibility of his attentions being taken seriously 
he is just somuch more happy in offering them. 

Up to the time my engagement was announced Bertie 
had not cared much about me; but as soon as he felt safe 
he treated me to a suave, well-practiced philandering which 
I greatly enjoyed. 

‘‘T suppose you are quite satisfied with William, Serepta ? 
I suppose there is no one who could take his place with 
you ?”’ he wheezed to me one day. “I haven’t been myself 
since I heard about the engagement. Did it ever occur to 
you what a blow it would be for me?” 

It never occurred to me to do anything but smile indul- 
gently at Bertie in answer. He knew that I knew just how 
little he meant by what he said. But when Bertie called 
William seemed to feel de trop, and was wont to conceal 


_himself in remote corners of the library in company with 


volumes of gloomy verse. This made me feel as lonesome 
as a stray white mouse. Either I had been misinformed as 
to the conduct of the man one happens to be engaged to, or 
I had entirely mistaken William’s wish to marry me. After 
the episodes of Henry Carter and Professor Bertram I had, 
so to speak, tracked the reluctant William to his lair and 
dragged him out, but here I was possessed of misgivings. 
Had I waited all these years to marry a man who didn’t 
want to marry me? Never! I would give him up. I cried 
a little over the idea, but I bolstered up my courage and 
waited for William’s next call. 

Somber as a rainy midnight was he that evening as we sat 
down before the library fire, and more somber still was | as 
I nerved myself to my task. Several times I tried to force 
the words to my lips, but they clung bashfully to my 
interior and refused to come out. 

Just as I was about to speak at last William suddenly 
said sternly: ‘‘Serepta, I am not a selfish pig!” 

I jumped; it was as though I had spoken through 
William’s lips. 

‘No, I’m not blind, and I won’t take advantage of your 
generosity any longer,” he went on. 

Oh, it was true! He had learned that he didn’t love me, 
and now I, who had waited until this late date before I 
accumulated any fiancé whatever, was to be subjected to 
the humiliation of having my fiancé throw me over. That 
was the way it was apt to be with things bought after the 
season was Over; they looked like bargains, but they were 
likely not to pan out and to have to be returned. In this 
case, however, the ‘‘bargain’’ was evidently going to return 
himself. Oh, but I felt bitter and sore! And then I looked 
at William. He didn’t look happy in the rdle of self- 
returning bargain, and I caught my breath again. He 
didn’t look so much like a bargain as like a remnant—limp, 
crumpled, frayed at the edges. He went on to say that in 
my sweetness I had tried to conceal it from him—but that 
he realized how much finer the other men who wanted to 
marry me were than he. He’d tried to keep away when they 
were about and not interfere with my pleasure. He'd 
tried to think that by trying hard he could become like 
some of my really fine men friends, but he hadn’t succeeded 
—he could see that. And the poor bargain seemed to 
shrink and shrivel before my eyes. But, oh, how my spirits 
and my opinion of Serepta Bancroft rose! Well, at this 
point occurred what might be technically called a ‘‘scene”’ 
between William and me, at the end of which we advanced 
our marriage six months nearer. 


2S I had been interested in Russian affairs for a long time 
and many explosive foreign gentlemen had grown to fre- 
quent our house. William had from the first resented this 
long-maned Russian invasion. He said they crawled all over 
the place like little hairy spiders; that they said profane 
things in their soft, spitting Russian. He said that when he 
felt humane and philanthropic they made him feel hard, and 
when he felt hard and tyrannical anyway they turned him 
to adamant. 

There was one gentle Russian in particular, with wonder- 
ful eyes and a timid, deferential manner, who imbibed an 
exaggerated idea of my power to help the cause of Russia 
freedom. He felt that I was born to inspire him to nobler 
and braver deeds and should be transplanted to Russian 
soil. It needed, he said, only my influence upon him to 
make him the leader for whom the Russian people wer: 
waiting. And besides, did he not have a love for me? It 
was so, indeed! All this was developed quite frankly one 
evening in William’s presence when we three happened 1 
be sitting apart over the after-dinner coffee. To this mic 
fanatic there seemed nothing incompatible in this proposa 
with my chancing to be engaged to William Norton. Befor 
either William or I could pull ourselves together he went © 
to picture an ecstatic future rich in the throwing of bombs, 
the hatching of conspiracies, and ending gloriously in 4 
prison death which we were to undergo together for Russia 
He was quite breathless after destruction. 
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The Girl Who Had No Charm 


As We Know Her Through Miss Maude Adams in J. M. Barrie’s Play 


“What Every Woman Knows” 
By Maggie Wylie 


T IS generally conceded that in his play, ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows,’’ Mr. Barrie has written what is thus far, at least, his 

masterpiece. The thousands who have seen the play will be glad to have their evening’s pleasure recalled by reading the 
delightful play in this story form. But it is for those far away from the cities who cannot see the play that this version 
is particularly given, especially as Mr. Barrie will not allow his plays, or any complete version of them, to be published. This 
version is, therefore, destined to be the only printed form in which the play is likely to appear. 


Part Il 


» HE next day the document was drawn, 
the three hundred pounds were put in 
the bank to the credit of John Shand, 
and John himself went away to the 
University. The days and the weeks 
g and the months that followed brought 
W little change to the household at the 
Pans. Sometimes he wrote, sometimes 
we had news of him from his professors; 
and all paid tribute to his abilities and 
to his courage. Sometimes in the vaca- 
tions he came back to the Pans and we 

: J % talked about his plans and his career. 
And as each year went by more and more to me he seemed 
to need some one—not to help him, mind—he was too strong 
to need help—but to give him sympathy and comfort, and 
perhaps help him intrifles. And more and more it seemed clear 
that there was no one to do this for him but myself, because 
no one understood him as I did, or admired him as I did; and 
from admiring him it came to loving him so naturally that 
I never saw the change. It was a long time before I was 
honest with myself on this subject, for he had never said 
that he loved me, but at the last I confessed it and that 
without shame, for I said to myself, ‘* Maggie Wylie, if you 
love this young man, as you do, it must be for a purpose, 
and because it is intended that you should be of use to him. 
And whether he loves you or not that is not for you to 
concern yourself with. Have you no faith that it will all 
be for the best?’”’ 

The day came when he took his degree and he was a 
Bachelor of Arts. But John was not the man to be satisfied 
with that! And he kept on at the University until he 
was John Shand, M.A. And then the five years were 
up. But was he willing to stop then? Not he! Aseat in 
Parliament fell vacant in a Glasgow borough and he was 
set on that. He would be John Shand, M. P., and I was set 
on it too, 

So I said, ‘‘Let the document wait, John. It’s your 
career we must be thinking of.” 

While he was in the University he had learned the iron 
cementers’ business, which is the cleaning of boilers, and 
he developed a genius for that as for everything that he 

(Copyright, 1910, by Charles Frohman.) 
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turned his hand to. When the idea of the seat in Parliament 
came up the firm promised to make him the London man- 
ager, with eight hundred pounds a year, if he was elected. 

What speeches he made! What work he did!—he, single- 
handed, with a Baronet running against him! And at last 
the election came and passed, and in the evening they were 
counting the votes in the polling place down the street, 
while Alick and James and David and myself were waiting 
in the committee-rooms in the barber-shop. And then 
rumors came floating in, now that Shand was elected, now 
that he was beaten, till we could stand it no longer and we 
sent David up the street for news. At last from the window 
I saw him coming back. And I opened the door and met him. 

‘“‘Have they ?—Is he?” I cried. Quick! Quick!” 

‘‘There’s no news yet,’ said David—‘‘no news!” 

Then a prophetic feeling began to come over me that he 
was beaten, my head grew light, and I think I should have 
fallen but for David, who caught me and held me in his arms. 

““Maggie! Maggie, my lamb!” he whispered to me, 
‘best be prepared for the worst.” 

‘“‘T am prepared,” said I. 


WES Alick looked at me and shook his head sadly. ‘‘ Six 
weary years has she waited for this night,’’ said he. 

‘“‘Six brave years has John toiled for this night,” cried I. 
It was John, not I, that needed the sympathy. 

“And you could have had him at the end of five,” said 
James. ‘The document says five.” 

‘Do you think I grudge not being married to him yet ?”’ 
said I. ‘Was I to hamper him till the fight was won?” 

“But if it’s lost?” said David gloomily. And at that I 
could say nothing. But in my mind I imagined him coming 
in beaten and only me tocomfort him. And I imagined what 
I’d say: ‘‘Of course you'd lose the first time, John. Six 
years. Very well, we'll begin another six tonight. You'll 
win yet. Never give in, John! Never give in!” y 

Then we heard the noise of the crowd growing louder 
and David went to the door. ‘I think he’s coming,’ he 
said. 

‘‘He iscoming!’’ shouted James. ‘‘He’s coming! He's 
coming!” And then the crowd swept on like a great wave, 
its roar growing louder as it came toward us, and then in 
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burst John, his eyes wild and his voice hoarse. ‘I’m in!” 
he shouted. ‘I’m elected! Majority two hundred and 
forty-four! I’m John Shand, M.P.!” 

The crowd cheered and cheered and cheered; and John 
threw his hat in the air, and every one danced and shouted 
and rushed into the room and made bedlam of it till they 
pushed them out and closed the door. 

All this while I could only hide my face and try to stop 
the wild beating of my heart and try to believe that the 
news was true. ‘‘ You're sure you're in, John?” I asked at 
length. 

“Majority two-forty-four,” he answered. “I’ve beaten 
the Baronet! I’ve done, it, Maggie, and not a soul to help 
me. I’ve done it alone!” 

And he had, the strong man that he was, single-handed 
against them all, and only me to understand. 
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‘‘I’m hoarse as a crow,” he went on. 
some oxygen into me.” 

While David was giving him the gas a scowl came over 
his face. 

‘But you're frowning, John,” said I. 

“I was thinking of Sir Peregrine,’’ he answered. ‘Just 
because I beat him at the poll he took a shabby revenge.”’ 

“‘What?”’ said David. 

‘He congratulated me in French, a language I have 
never taken the trouble to master.” 


“David, pump 


Then I gave an exclamation for joy, for it was the time 


to let him into a surprise I'd been saving for him. 

“Would it help you, John, if you were to marry a 
woman that could speak French?” 

‘‘Not at all,’”’ said he; but I knew that he didn’t mean 
what he said. It was just his natural confidence asserting 
itself. ‘‘Mon cher Jean,” said I, ‘‘laissez moi parler le 
Francais. Voulez-vous un inter préte?” . 

He looked at me in amazement. 

‘“‘She’s been learning French to help you,” said David, 
‘just as she learned the piano and shorthand.” 

“Well done!”’ said John, and that made the trouble of 
it worth while. I saw myself as John’s wife talking French 
to his grand friends, and fancied them remarking that 
it was no uneducated woman John Shand had married. 

While I was thinking these foolish thoughts in pops 
James. 

‘The swells are at the door,” said he. 

“Who?” said John. 

“The swells,’”’ said James; ‘‘a carriage and pair,’’ and 
he gave John three visiting-cards. 

“Mr. Lazenby,” said John, reading aloud. 

‘“‘Him that was speaking for you?” said Alick. 

“The same,” said John, ‘‘he’s a whip and an Hon- 
orable, and’’—reading the next card—‘‘Lady Sybil 
Lazenby. She’s his sister.” 

I'd heard tell of her. She’d been to John’s meetings 
with her brother. ‘‘Is she a married woman?’’ I asked. 

“No,” said John as he read the third card: ‘‘ The Com- 
tesse de la Briere.” 

‘“‘She must be French,”’ I said. 

‘“‘She’s a widow woman,” said John. 


4H But James was waiting to take back an answer. 
‘‘What am I to say to them?” he asked. 

‘Say I’m very busy,” he said coolly, ‘but if they care 
to wait here I hope presently to be able to give them a few 
minutes.” 

‘‘Good Heavens! Mr. Shand!”’ cried James, amazed 
at his self-possession. But as for me I was never more 
proud of him than at that minute. 

“T’ll go up now,” said John, ‘‘and let the crowd have a 
look at me from the window,” and he started upstairs. 

‘‘But what are we to do with these ladies?”’ said I, sud- 
denly taking a practical view of the situation. 

“It’s your reception, Maggie,’’ he called down the 
stair. ‘‘Here’s the test of you.” 

‘But tell me what you know about this Lady Sybil,” 
said I. 

“The only thing I know about her,”’ he answered, “‘is 
that she thinks me vulgar.” 

“You?” I cried. 

‘“‘She’s been at some of my meetings,”’ said John, “and 
I’m told she said that.” 

‘*What could the woman mean?” I demanded.- 

“IT wonder,” said he. ‘‘When I come down I'll ask 
her.’’ And he went on up the stairs. 

In a moment the door opened and I had my first sight 
of Lady Sybil, she with whom it seemed I was destined to 
get better acquainted. 

She was young and bonny, with much fair hair and eyes 
that were at once sleepy and insolent, as if there was no 
one worth the trouble of her notice. She was tall and slen- 
der, dressed in an evening gown, so that when her wraps 
fell back it showed her white young throat. Everything 
that I was not, nor ever could be, this girl was. 

By her side was the Comtesse, her aunt, who was a 
great lady too, but gay and full of fun like. Perhaps she 
was sixty, perhaps more, but a keenness and kindly inter- 
est lighted her face so that she did not look old. 

“In at them, Maggie, with your French,’’ whispered 
Alick to me. 

The Comtesse and Lady Sybil advanced into the room. 
‘“‘T hope one is not in the way,” she said; ‘‘we were told 
we might wait.” 

“Certainly,” said I. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 

“‘ Merci,” said she politely, and then, though my heart 
was beating very fast, I said to myself, ‘‘ Maggie Wylie, 
now’s the time. J’espére que vous trouvez—cette réunion 
trés intéressante,”’ 1 began. 

It was a terrible mistake, for with that the Comtesse 
burst into a flood of language, and while I knew it was 
French I knew no more than that. So fast she spoke I 
could not tell one word from another except that she 
ended with ‘‘ Mademoiselle.”’ 

“Oh,” I stammered, ‘‘je ne connais pas’ 
stuck. 

And then she made it worse. ‘‘ Forgive me,’ 
“IT thought you spoke French.” 

“I assure you,” said Lady Sybil kindly, “I cannot 
follow her easily either.” 


—and there I 


’ 


she said, 


ZS At the time I was too mortified to speak, but I liked 
the girl for her kindness. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said I finally, ‘I will tell Mr. 
Shand you are here.”’ And I went up the stairs to escape. 
But I stopped at the top, for I heard the Comtesse say 
to David: “‘Tell me about Mr. Shand; was it here that 
he picked up the pin?” 

“The pin?” said David. 

“As I have read,” said the Comtesse, ‘self-made men 
always begin by picking up a pin. After that, as the 
memoirs say, the rise was rapid.” 

“It wasn’t a pin he picked up, my lady,” said David; 
it was three hundred pound.” 

‘‘ And his rise wasn’t so rapid just at first,”” Alick put in. 
Then David began to tell about John, and how he had 
worked as no other man had worked, and how he had 
risen step by step, till he went into politics and now he 
was elected to Parliament. 

Then | heard Alick and David go out to hear the 
speech that Lady Sybil’s brother was making in the 
street. 

_I was about to go on to John when I heard the 
Comtesse say: “‘There’s a strong man for you, Sybil!” 


sé 


Who could this refer to but John? If they were going 
to talk about him was it not natural that I wanted to 
hear? 

“There’s a strong man for you!” the Comtesse 
repeated. ‘‘Do you know,” she went on, “I’m rather 
sorry for this Mr. John Shand. If he had some woman, 
if he had you or me to mould him ——”’ 

“Indeed!” said I, but at that I realized that I was 
listening to a private conversation, and I went softly 
away from the head of the stairs and into the room where 
John was showing himself at the window. ‘‘ John,” 
said I, ‘‘the Comtesse de la Briere is below and Lady 
Sybil Lazenby. Have you forgot?” 

‘They can wait,” said he. ‘‘I am the elected of the 
people,” and he went on bowing at the window. 


243 ‘Mr. Shand will be down directly,” said I, as I came 
down the stairs feeling rather guilty for what I had over- 
heard. I crossed the room trying to think of something 
to do to put me at my ease, for I was not used to great 
folk, and my guilty knowledge made it harder. 

And then the Comtesse said: ‘‘I forget, Sybil, whether 
those gentlemen said Mr. Shand was married.” 

Lady Sybil made no answer, so I turned. ‘No, he’s 
not married,” said I, ‘‘but he will be soon.”’ 

“Ah,” said the Comtesse, not understanding, ‘‘a 
friend of yours?” 

““T don’t think much of her,” said I, thinking of the 
humiliation of my trying to speak French and how I had 
disgraced John. 

“‘In that case,’’ said the Comtesse, ‘‘tell me about 
her.”’ 

““There’s not much to tell,’’ said I. ‘‘Her name’s 
Maggie. She’s common and stupid. One of those who 
go in for self-culture and when the test comes they 
break down. She'll be the ruin of him.”’ And so I 
thought just then. 

“But isn’t that sad!” said the Comtesse. ‘How 
many men with a great career before them have been 
shipwrecked by marrying in the rank from which they 
sprang!”’ 

“T’ve told her that,” said I. 

“But she will not give him up?” 

‘Ma. 

““Why should she, if he loves her?”’ said Lady Sybil. 

“‘T never said he loved her,” said I. 

“Oh! That sort of woman!” said Lady Sybil. 

“Yes,” said I. “That sort of woman.” And just 
then John came down. 

“Sorry I’ve kept you waiting,” he said. He looked 
at the older woman. ‘‘ The Comtesse?” he asked. 

She nodded. ‘‘And my niece, Lady Sybil Lazenby,” 
she went on. And then Lady Sybil bowed. 

“Oh, Mr. Shand, what.a triumph!”’ said the Comtesse 
when this was over. 

‘Pretty fair, pretty fair!’’ answered John as if it had 
happened every day to him. ‘‘ Your brother has just 
finished addressing the crowd, Lady Sybil.” 

‘““Then we won't detain Mr. Shand,” said Lady Sybil. 
‘‘He’s to speak next, I believe.” 

‘‘Only one word,” said the Comtesse. 
speak last night. Sublime!” 

“It is very good of you to say so,” said John. 

‘“Now we must run,” said the Comtesse. ‘‘ Bon soir!” 

““Good-night, Lady Sybil,” said John. ‘I hear you 
think I’m vulgar.” 

At that they both stopped in amazement. They were 
not used to John’s direct ways. 

‘“My dear Mr. Shand!” cried the Comtesse, ‘what 
absurd ——”’ 

‘‘T was told she had said it after hearing me speak,” 
said John, cutting her short. 

‘‘Quite a mistake!’’ said the Comtesse. ‘‘ | ——”’ 

‘“‘Is it not true?” said John to Lady Sybil. 


“T heard you 


4S Then a light flashed in those lazy eyes and she stiff- 
ened the least bit, but her manner was as careless and 
uninterested as ever. ‘‘ You seem to know, Mr. Shand,” 
she said, ‘‘and as you press‘me so unnecessarily — well, yes, 
that is how you struck me.” 

‘My child!” exclaimed the Comtesse. 

“‘He would have it,’”’ said Lady Sybil, putting on her 
gloves, and while I hated the woman I couldn’t but 
admire her spirit. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” said John in his matter-of-fact 
way. You see, his point of view they never suspected. 
“T just wanted to know,” he went on, ‘‘because if it’s 
true I must alter it.” 

The Comtesse looked at him with a flash of amazement, 
but she soon hid it. She was clever and a woman of the 
world. ‘‘There, Sybil,’’ she said, turning his remark, 
‘‘see how he values your good opinion.” 

“‘It’s very nice of you to put it that way, Mr. Shand,” 
said she; ‘‘forgive me.” 

The Comtesse understood what John meant, but not 
Lady Sybil. 

“But I don’t understand yet,” said John. ‘‘Of course 
it can’t matter to me, Lady Sybil, what you think of me. 
What I mean is, I mustn’t be vulgar if it would be 
injurious to my career.” 

I could see the Comtesse’s eyes laughing and Lady 
Sybil’s flying the danger-signal. 

“‘T see,” she said slowly. ‘No, of course, J couldn’t 
affect your career, Mr. Shand.” 

“That’s so, Lady Sybil, meaning no offense,’ said 
John. 

‘‘Of course not,” said the girl, ‘‘but we are friends 
again.’ And again there was the treacherous, alluring 
look in her eyes. 

“Certainly,” said John. 

“Then I hope you will come to see me in London, as 
I present no terrors,”’ said she. 

“T’ll be very pleased,” said John, ‘‘and you can teach 
me manners if you'll be so kind.” 

“Tf you wish it I'll do my best,” said Lady Sybil. 

“Thank you, Lady Sybil,” said John, ‘‘and who knows? 
There may be one or two things I can teach you.” 

““Yes, we can help one another,” said she. ‘‘Good- 
by till then.” 

They made their good-bys and went out, John fol- 
lowing them to their carriage. 

When they had gone suddenly the room seemed 
emptier and shabbier than it had ever seemed before, and 
the shabbiest thing in it seemed me. If those were women 
of the world, the women a great man needed to help 


him in his career, how could I ever hope to be of use to 
John? Indeed, it was hopeless to try. It was not their 
wealth nor their position, but something deeper than 
these. As I thought of it with the bitter tears brimming 
into my eyes, it was brought home to me again that | 
was a person without charm. 

3ut as I was thinking John came back in high spirits. 
el Maggie,” said he, ‘majority two-forty-eight! Ay 
osh!’ : 

‘‘Have you more speaking to do?”’ said I. 

“I must run across and address the Cowcaddens 
Club,” said he. 

With that he puts on his hat and starts to go out. And 
then he stopped. ‘I wonder if I am vulgar, Maggie?” 

‘* You are not,” said I, “but J am.” 

‘‘Not that I can see,” he said. 

‘‘Look how overdressed I am,’’ I cried. ‘‘I knew it 
was too showy when I ordered it, but I could not resist 
the thing. But I will tone down,’ I said, “I will.” 
The way Lady Sybil was dressed was in my mind. ‘What 
do you think of her?” I asked. ‘Of Lady Sybil?” 

‘‘T think she needs a master,” said he shortly. 

“*She’s beautiful, John,” said I. 

“For playing with,” said he, ‘‘she would do as well 
as another.” 

He was at the door and I called him back. ‘You 
couldn’t stay to have a talk for a few minutes?”’ I said. 

“Oh, yes,” said he kindly. ‘The longer you keep 
them waiting the more they think of you.” He came 
back and stood before the fire. 


WZ} I waited for a minute in silence, for it was hard to 
begin, but then I spoke out plain. ‘‘When are you going 
to announce that we’re to be married, John?” I said. 

“It won’t be long,” said he. ‘‘ You’ve waited a year 
more than you need have done, so I think it’s your due I 
should hurry things now.” 

A thrill went through me. 
said I. 

“Not at all,’’ said he shortly. 
pipe and began to fill it. 

“But it’s so little I’ve done to help,” said I. t 

“Three hundred pound,” said he. 

“I’m getting a hundred per cent. for it,” said I. 

‘“And very pleased I am that you should think so,” 
said he. 

He lit his pipe and sat down in the chair before the 
coals. It was fine.to see him taking his ease and he so 
kind, but I felt my duty calling to me. So I went nearer 
to him. ‘Is it terribly hard for you, John?” 

“‘Tt’s not hard at all,” said he. But I knew in my heart 
that wasn’t so. ‘I can truthfully say,’’ he went on, 
“that all I’ve seen of you these six years has gone to 
increase my respect for you.” 

‘“Respect!’’ That was all he had to say. 

‘“And a bargain’s a bargain,” he went on. 

How I hoped that he might have had some other word 
for me, but he was right, after all, to tell me the truth, 
and I admired him for it. And yet my heart was sad. 
“Tf it wasn’t that you’re so glorious to me, John,” said 
I, ‘I'd let you off.” 

He looked straight ahead of him into the fire. ‘‘In my 
opinion,” said he, ‘we'll be a happy pair.” 

That sounded perhaps as if he thought more of me 
than he was willing to say. John was always a proud 
man. Anyway, I fell in with his idea. ‘‘We know each 
other so well, don’t we?”’ said I. 

He puffed a minute on his pipe. “I’m an extraor- 
dinary queer character,” said he, ‘‘and I suppose no one 
knows me well except myself, but I know you. I know 
you, Maggie, to the very roots of you.” 

‘‘T wonder,” said I. But it was as well not to go into 
that, so I went on with what was in my mind. ‘And 
it’s not as if there were any woman you fancied more?” 

““There’s none whatever,” said he. 

Then I came to the point. ‘John,’ said I, “if ever 
there should be—oh, if ever there should be some woman 
with—charm!”’ 

He took his pipe out of his mouth and looked at me 
sternly. ‘‘ Maggie, you forget yourself,” said he. ‘‘ There 
couldn’t be another woman once I was a married man.”’ 

“Tt’s been heard of,’”’ I answered. 

‘‘Not in Scotsmen, Maggie,” said he. ‘‘Not in 
Scotsmen. You’ve forgotten the grandest moral attri- 
bute of a Scotsman, Maggie, that he’ll do nothing which 
might damage his career!” 

“Ah, but, John,” said I, gathering courage as I went 
on, ‘‘whatever you do you do so tremendously, and if 
ever you were to love what a passion it would be!” 

‘‘Leave those thoughts alone, Maggie!”’ said he. 

3ut I was bound to go on now. “If I were John 
Shand,” said I, ‘‘I would no more want to take Maggie 
Wylie with me through the beautiful door that has opened 
wide for you than I would want to take an old pair of 
shoes. Why don’t you bang the door in my face, John?” 

He looked at me and all he said was “A bargain’s a 
bargain.” 


“That’s noble of you,” 


He brought out his 


ZS Oh! It was hard fora minute. Angerand bitterness 
swept over me, and then I only knew that he was my 
boy and needed me to help him, needed me perhaps to 
save him from the very thing that would make me 
happiest. 

“John,” said I, ‘tif you marry me you'll miss the 
prettiest thing in the world and all owing to me.” 

‘‘What’s that?”’ said he. 

“Romance.” 

‘*Pooh!” said he. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘you’ve worked so hard; you’ve had 
none of the fun that comes to most men long before 
they’re your age.” 

‘‘T never was one for fun,” he said. 

I thought a moment. ‘‘ You have no sense of humor,”’ 
I said. 

‘‘Not a spark!” said he, and he seemed proud of it. 

I half smiled at first and then I grew serious. ‘I’ve 
sometimes thought that if you had,” said I, ‘it might 
make you fonder of me. I think one needs a sense of 
humor to be fond of me.’ 

He looked at me, but, poor boy, he couldn’t under- 
stand. ‘‘I remember reading,’”’ he said, ‘of some one 
that said it needed a surgical operation to get a joke 
into a Scotsman’s head.” 
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LIFE STORIES 


AS TOLD BY THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE LIVED THEM 





| am a Life Prisoner in Sing Sing Prison 


A Foreword 


N SING SING PRISON the convicts publish 
a bi-weekly paper of their own, called ‘‘ The 
Star of Hope.’’ It is from contributions of 
one of the inmates to this paper and from per- 
sonal letters written by him that this article 
has been assembled. This life story is a mar- 
velous one in several respects. Aside from 
the wonderful lesson it teaches as to what this 
man has done to change his entire life it is sig- 
oA — AS nificant in the stress that he lays on his early 
home training or the lack of it, which he now sees and says 
headed him straight for where he finds himself. It is, princi- 
pally, for this reason that this life story is here printed, particu- 
larly for parents to ponder over and take to heart. For obvious 
reasons the identity of the writer cannot be given. 
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WAS born in New York City thirty years ago next July. 

My parents were Southerners, Mother being a Marylander 

and Father from East Tennessee and Kentucky. My 
father’s mother was a woman of remark- 
able power and efficiency and a hard worker 
all her life. She taught school in various 
places; she became interested in phonog- 
raphy and aided in the promulgation of 
that study; she taught phonetic classes, 
became a university teacher, and, finally, 
compiled an improved phonetic shorthand 
system. She did a wonderful work as I now 
see it, and I speak of her at this length be- 
cause she is the possible explanation of a 
part of my life at least. 

For it was from this mother that my 
father received a heritage of independent 
thought which led him to discard the truths 
of Christianity, probably not from his life, 
but certainly from his affirmation, and he 
allied himself with various free-thought 
organizations. 

During all of my boyhood I was thrown 
into the company of people much older 
than myself, and because of my father’s 
liberal views these were mostly people of no 
religious beliefs, but skeptics and affirmed 
atheists. The creed of these people was 
“Do as you please,’’ and generally they 
lived up to it. I was taught to do likewise. 
It wasa kind of pragmatic atmosphere—all 
things were to be judged by results, and if 
the results proved good the means could 
not have been ill. I was taught that there 
was no will higher than my own: that in very 
truth I was ‘‘Captain of my soul” and must 
give account to no one save my own con- 
science. This, as the years went by, became 
easy because I had little conscience, and 
what I had was so perverted that it was 
worse than none. My habits were formed 
early. I learned to smoke at five or six. I 
was allowed to eat a miscellaneous lot of 
fodder, of which meat formed a large per- 
centage and sweets and pastries another. 
Wine, beer and whisky were almost always 
in the house, and from the time I was ten 
I was allowed beer if I wanted it. 

I was bad. I was not more than six or 
seven when I learned tosteal pennies. From 
this beginning I never lost the habit of con- 
sidering other people’s property as my own 
if I could get it. During my schooling I 
was dismissed from every school I attended, 
save two in my very early boyhood, and, 
finally, when I was sixteen I went to work. 
3ut I shifted from one job to another or 
loafed at home. I went from bad to worse, 
and at seventeen I was about as immoral a 
lad as one could find. I knew, after a 
fashion, that I was doing wrong, but con- 
science was warped and I didn’t care. At 
eighteen I fell in love with a young woman—one of the very 
few women who excited only-pure thought in my mind—and 
through her influence largely | was baptized and confirmed 
in the Episcopal Church. But no one told me much about 
the salvation possible for a man like me—they mostly 
preached ‘‘Be good”’ without giving any adequate reason 
why I should be. It was not long before the parents of this 
girl, quite rightly, gave me orders to keep away and she was 
forbidden to hold any intercourse with me and I went back 
to the old ways. 

Of course, when a man begins to live in a sewer he naturally 
gravitates lower and lower. And one day I killed a man, a 
personal friend, for what money he had on his person. Thirty- 
six hours later I wasarrested. Aftera year in jail I was tried 
and convicted of murder in the second degree and sent to 
prison for life. This was ten years ago: when I wastwenty. 


HEN I came to prison I was put to work on a sewing- 

machine, mending the shirts and underclothing of the 
other inmates. My mind, young as I was, had not been 
destroyed, and as I was quick to comprehend I was a little 
later allowed the run of the shop, being depended upon to do 
a variety of odd jobs which were so infrequent that no one 
person was assigned to them. I ingratiated myself in the 
good will of the officer in charge, and after about eighteen 
months he permitted —even requested, I believe—my trans- 
fer to the printing department. There I worked on a case 
and did stone work for about five months, taking to the trade 
like a fish to water, and was then made foreman, having 
entire charge of stock and the direction of forty or fifty men. 
This position I held with more or less credit for three years, 
when, a citizen instructor being employed, I was transterred 
to the offices of the industrial departments, though I still 
retained charge of stock in the printing office and really did 
the bulk of the work which I had been doing. 


I had lived in the prison a more or less disorderly life, 
stealing what I wanted if I could and having several 
fights, being punished in the dungeon for one at which I was 
caught. I gave free reign to my temper and was noted 
among the twelve hundred or more inmates as having a 
reputation about as unsavory as it could well be in a prison. 

One day a woman, perhaps sixty years old, came as a 
visiting missionary to the prison. She talked to me, perhaps 
half an hour. This woman brought to me the message of 
Christ, and, though at this first interview with her I would 
not allow her to tell me of Him, yet He shone all through 
her person and speech and spoke to me. She made me stop 
and think—something I had never done before. I sawin the 
future nothing but a blankness, a death in life—a life in 
death—and the years stretched out before me as level as a 
sheet of paper and with absolutely no horizon. I was living 
to no purpose: my life had no objective; I was a vegetable. 

For two months after this meeting with the missionary I 
thought much and finally concluded that without decency 
and Christianity I could not do anything in life, with the 
result that I gave my life to Christ—in a word, was con- 
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verted. That was in 1906. Since then I have grown in 
strength until now, instead of the old reputation for law- 
lessness, [ am known from one end of the prison to the other 
as a Christian. My life is changed and is now entirely 
devoted to Him. During the daytime I am employed as 
stenographer to one of the officials, and my evenings are 
spent in choir work, of which body I am the conductor, 
and in preparing myself in divers ways for the service of 
Christ. Sometimes in the early mornings I write, as these 
pages have been written, afterward being transcribed on the 
machine. No longer is my life that of a squash (I don’t like 
squash), but it has an ideal—an objective. 


FELT my life was clean of past sins and that it was “‘up 

tome” to keep it so. I knew that I had been given a new 
start in life, but I also felt that there was still something 
that was wrong. Finally I began to think of my eating 
and drinking. I invariably asked God to bless what I was 
about to eat and then went ahead and ate it in amount 
and manner as I jolly well pleased. Through the following 
of such a course I became sick, and in the summer of 1908 I 
was in anything but the best of health. This was indicated 
to me by a comparison.of weight with height, if no other 
criteria had been used—one hundred and eighty pounds to 
five feet seven inches and a half; thirty-three pounds above 
the proper weight, and four pounds over the twenty per 
cent. fluctuation which the life-insurance companies allow for 
good risks. For years I had been seriously incommoded by 
a skin eruption which at times was so severe that I suffered 
from sleeplessness because of the itching and pain. One of 
my shoulders gave me considerable trouble from muscular 
rheumatism (so called, though there is no such disease, it 
being usually the result of uric-acid poisoning, the correct 
terminology for which is ‘ myalgia’’), and I was at this time 
just recovering from an attack lasting about six weeks, 


during which I could, at times, scarcely lift my arm above 
my head. I have always been afflicted with nasal catarrh 
and was very susceptible to colds, which would hit me hard 
and last long. 

There were other ills minor in degree, but most unpleasant 
and denoting imperfect blood condition (for it is true that 
the blood is life, and where there is pure blood there will 
be perfect health), and I wanted, quite naturally, to get rid of 
them all. I had been treated by physicians for the skin 
eruption, one having called it neurosis (probably correctly) 
and prescribing bromides, while the other did not name it 
but treated it locally. But there was no relief because the 
symptom was being treated rather than the cause; and one 
day, while waiting for the physician, his attendant said to 
me: “‘ The trouble is you are too fat.’’ And I left that room 
with a bee in my bonnet. 


T WAS then that I heard of Horace Fletcher and his 

so-called ‘‘Fletcherism.”” I read of how Mr. Fletcher 
found himself a physical wreck at forty and how he had 
overcome the ills and ails consequent upon his unwise eating. 
I compared his case to my own, read _ his 
theories and saw at once that they were 
sound. I read Paul’s admonition to the 
Corinthians: ‘‘Whether, therefore, ye eat 
ordrink . . . do all to the glory of 
God.”” And when I faced myself with the 
question whether I was eating and drinking 
to His glory I had to confess I was not. 

Then began my experiment with “Fletch- 
erism,’’ and I soon began to believe in 
dietary righteousness. Now, indeed, I put 
it on a par with spiritual well-being. The 
two are so closely related and commingled 
that to me they are indistinguishable one 
from the other. I don’t believe a dirty 
man—dirty either inside or out—can be a 
Christian. ‘‘Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness’? Yes; alongside, and one quite im- 
possible without the other. I believea dirty 
man can be converted —certainly I wasdirty. 
But he cannot stay dirty and inhabit the 
presence of a clean Christ. Either he must 
forsake the one or the other. So gluttonous 
eating and drinking went. The Alkaloidists 
have, I believe, a sort of slogan which they 
employ: ‘Clean out, clean up and keep 
clean,’ which I now apply to myself. 

I'll admit that all this was hard. It 
meant the reforming of life habits. But 
hard or easy, was it worth while? If after 
a fair trial one finds one’s self in better con- 
dition, physical and mental, then he must 
conclude that it is good. If not that it is 
evil. But I contend that one who has not 
tried it has no right to an opinion one way or 
the other. In the case of men who ridicule 
“Fletcherism” they do not know, practi- 
cally, the first principle of ‘‘Fletcherism.” 
Therefore I say to any man who reads this: 
If you are not feeling ‘‘up to snuff” and 
want to increase your health and efficiency, 
try ‘Fletcherism.’’ Here in prison we can- 
not choose those foods which we best like; we 
must eat what is put before us or go with- 
out. And, as a matter of fact, if we are 
“Fletcherites”’ it won’t hurt us—indeed, 
will often do us good —to go without a meal. 
Before I began the practice I used to eat 
at least my full ration of hash in the morn- 
ing, accompanied by three (more often four) 
pieces of bread. Of the dinner I usually 
ate all that was placed before me: soup, 
meat and potatoes, and from three to seven 
pieces of bread. And at night four to six 
pieces of bread and about half the cup of 
tea. In contrast compare the present: 
Breakfast: half or less of the hash, and 
never more than two pieces of bread, having 
usually to carry a crust away from the table 
with me because I have not time to eat it while seated. 
Dinner: meat about the size of two fingers (more often none), 
potatoes, one (seldom two), a third of the soup and two 
pieces of bread. Supper: two (sometimes three) pieces of 
bread, sometimes none. Never, while eating, liquid of any 
kind; water, during the day and evening, two quarts. 


OW what is the result of this decreased dietetic regimen? 

What has its adoption accomplished? The neurotic 
(eczematous) affliction has entirely disappeared; I have 
had no attack of the myalgia during the interim, no cold 
has gripped me and the catarrhal trouble is much alleviated. 
I sleep better (and less), think better, work better, feel 
better and am better. I weigh one hundred and forty 
pounds, which is just about the amount at which I should 
tip the beam, and have reduced my girth from a full thirty- 
six inches to a scant thirty inches, while the chest measure- 
ment has remained about the same—thirty-seven inches, 
normal. I feel that my efficiency has increased tenfold 
since practicing ‘‘Fletcherism.”’ 

I am in the habit, in my letters and writings, of using the 
name of Jesus Christ very frequently. I’ll tell you why I 
do. Men tell us today—the New Thoughters and their 
like—that men do not need a Savior; that alla man has to 
do to rise victor over the world, the flesh and the devil, is 
to think right. If any one preaching such a creed had 
seen life as I have seen it and been drunk on the dregs of 
sin as I have been, had been down in the depths of hell 
as I have been, and then, having been drawn out of the 
depths, made sober by a draught of the precious blood of 
Christ, and instead of the old sights and sounds had come 
into attunement with the Divine Voice, one wouldn't 
preach that way! Let a man go to hell as I did, and by 
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What it Means to be & Chorus 


As Told by a Chorus Girl From Actual Experience 





AN EXPLANATION ABOUT THE ARTICLE WHICH FOLLOWS 


URING the publication of the department ‘‘ The Stage and its People ’? there have 
come to Miss Annie Russell scores of letters from girls, asking, ‘ 


a chorus girl?’’ 


companies, and dramatic companies. 


NG an inte from the time I could formulate 
an intelligent thought I wanted to be a 
singer, and my thoughts by day, my dreams 
by night were of the time when I could 
thrill and sway an audience with the beauty 
of my voice. 
As other girls take up art and literature 
HA because of their love for the work I went 
on the stage; not for its glamour and glitter, but with a 
serious purpose in view—because it appeals to every fiber of 
my being, and I feel that temperamentally I am better fitted 
to make a success on the stage than in any other profession. 
And from a dearly bought experience on the stage I am 
perfectly willing to speak to the hundreds of other stage- 
struck girls who are waiting all over this great country for 
the opportunity to get to New York. I only hope they will 
read every word and weigh every fact very cusek lle Iam 
not exaggerating in this article—I make no statement that 
I cannot substantiate. The Editor of this magazine has in 
his possession the name of every person I mention. Nor 
must the girls think that my experience was unique and 
that such conditions might not confront them. I have 
talked with every chorus girl in the company of which I 
am a member, and their experiences, sometimes of several 
seasons, vary scarcely the least bit from mine. 





To Gain a Hearing to be a Chorus Girl it is essential that 
a girl be well dressed. She must have a fair education, 
youth, a good voice with at least the rudiments of training: 
she must be pretty or attractive in some way, and, besides, 
she must possess grit, endurance, a perfect digestion to stand 
the irregular meals and poor cooking of the road, and an 
inexhaustible fund of courage and reserve strength, with 
the moral strength to fight all sorts of temptation. And all 
this for the munificent salary of eighteen dollars a week. 

Now, to the office worker or the saleswoman who is 
often glad to get seven or eight dollars weekly this seems a 
good salary. But listen—the chorus girl cannot reckon on 
receiving a regular amount weekly for fifty-two weeks in 
the year. Even the greatest successes do not play the year 
around, and under the most favorable conditions provision 
must be made for at least three months’ idleness, to which 
must be added the seven to twelve or thirteen weeks of 
rehearsals after a position has been obtained when not a 
penny of salary is paid. So that a chorus girl actually 
receives eighteen dollars a week only for about thirty-two 
or thirty-three weeks in the year—say, six hundred dollars 
a year—which must be stretched to cover expenses for 
fifty-two weeks, with the added risk of having the show close 
after only fifteen to twenty weeks’ performances. 

Nor is her eighteen dollars clear by any means. The 
management pays railroad fares, but does not provide 
sleepers, and as shows almost invariably travel by night 
she must either sit up all night in the day coach or pay for 
her sleeper from her own purse. 


Then There is the Petty Graft That Exists in almost every 
company, although it is never discussed. For example, I 
have probably the most ill-fitting costume in the whole 
company because I refused to give up five dollars to the 
mistress of the wardrobe for the privilege of choosing when 
the costumes came in. Also, if I am one minute late at 
rehearsals or if my make-up is not strenuous enough it 
means a fine of one dollar because I have not “tipped” the 
stage manager. .We must pay from a dollar and a half to 
three dollars monthly for having our wigs redressed, and 
as the amount is deducted from our salary envelope we are 
helpless in the matter. The wigs need an occasional dressing, 
naturally, but not a girl in the company believes for a 
moment that the hairdresser receives all the money we are 
compelled to give up for this purpose. 

Then there are silk stockings, tights and shoes to be paid 
for, although we understood the management was to furnish 
them. We have been charged three dollars and seventy-five 
cents for silk stockings that I could duplicate in any depart- 
ment store for two dollars. 


Still Another Form of Graft involves the ‘‘man higher 
up.” No new musical comedy nor comic opera has its initial 
production in New York, but it is brought out in some 
smaller city to get a general idea of what is satisfactory to 
the public and what is in need of pruning. I am a member 
of the chorus of a comic opera that, after rehearsing for 
seven weeks in New York—without a penny salary, mind 
you—opened in a small city, playing there for one night, 
then to a larger city for a week, and from there back to New 
York. When we arrived in New York after the nerve- 
racking strain of three all-nizht rehearsals, the weariness of 
slow travel, the expense of two sleepers and eight days’ 
board, against which was a credit of but one weck’s salary, 
several of the girls were discharged and their places filled 
by ‘‘show girls” who were friends of the stage director. 


The widespread nature of this ambition was surprising, as was the 
fact that not one out of ten girls had the slightest notion of what such a life meant. 
Another large number of letters came from parents, principally from mothers, asking, 
‘‘ Will you tell me, frankly, what influences would surround my girl if we allowed her 
to go into the chorus of a musical comedy or comic opera ?’’ 
should be made in the mind of the reader between musical comedy and comic opera 


‘ How can I become 


A careful distinction 


by a constant struggle. 


These girls could not sing, but they were handsome of face 
and figure, and, as they had very good friends who were 
anxious to keep ‘them in New York all the time, they never 
accompanied a show on the road, and only joined the ranks 
of those playing in New York. Now whether any of these 
girls paid the manager for the New York engagement I am 
Satie to say with certainty, but I do know that one of the 
discharged girls came to me and said she had fifty dollars: 
to regain her position she was going to offer this money to 
the stage director, a man who has been very successful and 
has staged many of the best productions. i did not see the 
money handed over, but that girl was reinstated in the 
company the very next day! 


I Want Girls Who are Filled With the Desire to go into a 
chorus to know what rehearsals mean. After weeks of 
rehearsing by a subordinate director, when we were con- 
sidered proficient in the music the chief stage director took 
us in hand and then. our troubles began in earnest. Mere 
words are powerless to do justice to the steady stream of 
abuse and profanity that this man bellowed at us during 
those awful days and nights. No matter how hard we 
worked he was never satisfied, nor did he give us one word 
of praise or encouragement: we certainly deserved a little— 
singing and dancing during the long, close days from nine 
in the morning until eleven and after at night, with one 
hour for lunch and one for dinner, in a stifling theater that 
was absolutely. devoid of ventilation, and without getting 
a penny for our trouble. 

To add to my discomfort the business manager, a vulgar, 
middle-aged individual, singled me out by taking a fancy 
to me and persisting in forcing his unwelcome attentions on 
me, attempting to show me how to dance and all that. I 
immediately made it clear, even to his dense understanding, 
that I would tolerate no familiarity at his hands, but my 
ingratitude for managerial attentions was well punished. 
He never forgave nor forgot my bad taste in rebuffing him 
and he has persecuted me right along, trying consistently 
to force me out of the company. Before this I had been, 
owing to a quickness of perception, one of the few girls 
that our director spared, but he soon made up for all 
previous laxity. I had to do everything several times 
oftener than the other girls; I was continually singled out 
for ridicule and abuse, and as he has a bitingly sarcastic 
tongue with an almost infernal ingenuity in divining what 
will hurt most, my experience was nerve-racking. I am a 
strong girl physically, but I felt like a wreck when we left 
New York, having lost in seven weeks ten pounds of my 
not too abundant flesh. 


In Practicing Dancing We Wore Short Skirts and bloomers, 
and as our costumes were not ready we brought makeshift 
costumes from home. We were compelled to change right 
on the stage, with scene-shifters and stage-hands wandering 
around, and we were not given a screen nor were the men 
warned to keep away from where we dressed. Most of the 
girls, hardened, perhaps, by similar experiences in previous 
seasons, treated the matter as a joke; but there were a few 
of us who felt differently, and we made a human screen of 
ourselves in turn, shielding each other. Nor when our 
costumes were tried on was there any effort made to secure 
privacy for us. 

We rehearsed almost up to the moment of going away 
and were given about two hours to pack our trunks and 
grips. It is absolutely necessary to carry a good-sized grip, 
as the personal luggage of. the members of the company 
goes with the scenery and costumes, and the management 
will not allow trunks to be sent to hotels at one- -night 
stands. So we have to carry an extra waist and a sufficient 
supply of extra collars, stockings and handkerchiefs in our 
grips to be prepared for emergencies. 

We arrived in the town scheduled for the first perform- 
ance at three o’clock in the afternoon, and as our rehearsal 
was called for a quarter to four we had less than an hour to 
get our lunch and find a hotel for the night. My lunch con- 
sisted of a sandwich which I ate in the station, and the rest 
of the time I spent looking for a hotel that would house me 
fora night. Most of the girls doubled up to save expenses, 
as the charge is only a little higher for two in a room 
than for one; but the only girl in the company with whom 
I had any desire to be chummy had a younger sister with 
whom, naturally, she roomed. I finally got a small room 
over the kitchen in a hotel for two dollars. We rehearsed 
with an hour’s intermission until eleven o’clock that night 
and all the next day, and by the time I was dressed for the 
first act on our first night of the actual play I trembled all 
over from fatigue. 


The PerformanceWent Off Finely, though, and the audience 
was enthusiastic in its approval, which mate up for every- 
thing. We were not due in the next city until Monday 
night—this was Saturday night; but instead of having us 


T WAS deemed wise by the editors to give, once for all, a truthful picture of what it 

actually means to be an average chorus girl, and it was decided to have the story told by 
a chorus girl from actual experience. 
given in the following article are true, and that the principal facts are, in the main, 
true of the average musical comedy and comic opera company. 
or intended, either in this note or in the article, upon self-respecting chorus girls. 
There are such, unquestionably, in every company, but they will be the first, we feel 
sure, to indorse the fact set forth in this article that their self-respect has been preserved 


We have reason to believe that the facts as 


No imputation is cast 
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start the next morning, which would have given usa night’s 
rest and saved sleeper money, we were forced to leave on 
a three o'clock A. M. train, first packing our costumes— of 
which there are four, heavy with metal embroidery—in a 
large sheet and carrying them down three flights of very 
dark and dirty stairs, with rats and spiders scurrying around, 
to the cellar: from here they were removed by the stage 
hands. 

We hustled to the train, got our sleepers, and although 
it did not start until three o'clock I was in my berth and 
asleep a little after midnight. I was awakened by hear- 
ing my name, and I looked out between the curtains to see 
whether it was a telegram. Again the porter called. 
“Miss is wanted in the next car by Mr. ——,” our 
musical director. The train had started and every one was 
in bed, so I stared at the porter in stupid amazement when 
he had finished speaking. 

Then slowly the meaning of the insulting message forced 
its way through my brain and every drop of blood in my 
body seemed to rush to my face as I said in as steady atone 
as I could command: ‘Tell Mr. —— there is nothing he 
could say to Miss that could possibly interest her at 
this hour.” 

I lay down again, but not to sleep. The musical director 
was one of the few men in the company who had been 
uniformly kind without undue familiarity, and it had been an 
inexpressible relief to me not to be forced to be continually 
on guard with him. The disillusionment hurt. 








I Read a Couple of Years Ago an Article by Miss Mary 
Mannering, anda more recent one from an unknown member 
of the dramatic profession, in which both were practically of 
one mind in declaring that there is no more temptation 
on the stage for girls than in any other profession and that 
it only exists in any case for girls who look for it. 

They were doubtless sincere in making these statements, 
but they speak from the viewpoint of dramatic experience. 
Comic opera or musical comedy is an entirely different 
proposition. The former appeals to the intelligence of the 
audience, to love of courage, to national or religious feeling, 
or it presents some phase of life in concrete form, and the 
actors seem like abstract personages rather than flesh and 
blood, and scarcely to be considered apart from the play. 

But comic opera or musical comedy has no excuse for 
existence save its ability to amuse or please. It is, from 
beginning to end, an appeal to the senses pure and simple. 
The pretty girls, the music, the attractive costumes, the 
dancing, the showy scenery, the lights and laughter are all 
designed to provide amusement decidedly more material 
than spiritual. And, unfortunately, the performers seem 
to make the same appeal to the senses of the audience, at 
least the masculine part, in whose minds the girls are always 
associated with the lighter side of life, endowed with the 
magic power to entertain and amuse, and, alas, a freedom 
that makes them easy of access. 

This attitude is deliberately encouraged by the managers. 
This statement will be protested. But | know. Iam talking 
from actual experience. I know that the girls who are free 
and easy, who have a train of men after them, a following 
of men who go to see the show night after night and take 
their friends to be introduced to the girls—these girls are 
the ones who are wanted by the manager of the average 
musical comedy or comic opera. In other words, they bring 
money to the play. 

No chorus girl who has the slightest prete nsions to good 
looks need go looking for temptation. It is waiting for her 
at every turn, and the wonder is not that so many take the 
primrose path, but that there are any at all, as there ar 
God be praised, who have the courage and strength to fight 
their way along the strait and narrow road. 


I had Always Regarded as Rubbish the stories of the crow: 
of admirers that wait at stage doors for chorus girls, but 
had my eyes opened. At the first large city we play: 
the papers of Tuesday morning gave us splendid notic 
with, in every case, one or two paragraphs devoted to 1 
chorus, praising its above-the-average singing and ti 
youth and beauty of the girls. One enthusiastic critic sa 
that not in years had the city been visited by such a you 
and pretty chorus. 

Tuesday night, after the show we had literally to fig 
our way through a mob of young men waiting for a char 
to get on speaking terms with this wonderful chorus, a! 
many had automobiles waiting to take any girls motorit! u 
who were willing to go. I regret to say that many wen 
in parties of from four to eight: harmless enough, perha; 
but, no matter how harmless, success does not come tliis 
way. No girl can indulge in supper parties after the 
theater and expect to keep her health and digestion—bo' 
necessary factors. 
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POETIC PIANO-PLAYING 


By Ignace Jan Paderewski 


This article forms a chapter in Mr. Henry T. Finck’s recently published book, “Success in Music: And How it is Won,” and is 
reprinted here by permission of the author, and the publishers of the book, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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» HY THM isthe pulse of music. Rhythm 
marks the beating of its heart, proves 
its vitality, attests its very existence. 

Rhythm is order. But this order in 
music Cannot progress with the cosmic 
regularity of a planet, nor with the 
automatic uniformity of a clock. It 
reflects life, organic human life with all 
its attributes, therefore it is subject to 
moods and emotions, to rapture and 
depression, 

There is in inusic no absolute rate of 
movement. The tempo, as we usually 
call it, depends on physiological and physical conditions. 
It is influenced by interior or exterior temperature, by 
surroundings, instruments, acoustics. 

There is no absolute rhythm. In the course of the dra- 
matic development of a musical composition the initial 
themes change their character, consequently rhythm changes 
also, and, in conformity with that character, it has to be 
energetic or languishing, crisp or elastic, steady or capri- 
cious. Rhythm is life. 

According to a current story Chopin used to say to his 
pupils: ‘Play freely with the right hand, but let the left 
one act as your conductor and keep time.” We do not 
know whether the story should be afforded the benefit of 
the doubt. Even if it be exact the great composer contra- 
dicted it most energetically in such wonderful compositions 
as the étude in C sharp minor, preludes No. 6 and No. 22, 
the polonaise in C minor and in so many fragments of others 
of his masterpiece es, where the left hand does not play the 
part of a conductor, but most distinctly that of a prima 
donna. Another contradiction of this theory, or, rather, 
of the way Chopin put it into practice, is the testimony of 
some of his contemporaries. 





ERLIOZ affirms mostemphatically that Chopin could not 
play in time, and Sir Charles Hallé pretends to have 
proved to Chopin, by counting, that he played some mazur- 
kas 4-4 instead of 3-4 time. In replying to Charles Hallé 
Chopin is said to have observed humorously that this was 
quite in the national character. Both Berlioz and Hallé 
evidently intended to testify against Chopin. Berlioz, 
although extremely sensitive to the picturesque and the 
characteristic, was not emotional at all; besides, the instru- 
ment he played the best—the instrument on which he even 
tried to perform before some friends his Symphonie Fan- 
tastique—the sonorous and expressive guitar, could not 
have revealed to the great man all the possibilities of musical 
interpretation. 
As for Sir Charles Hallé, a distinguished but rather too 
scholastic pianist, this estimable gentleman who knew so 
many things ought to have known better here. Our human 
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metronome, the heart, under the influence of emotion ceases 
to beat regularly—physiology calls it arrhythmia. Chopin 
played from his heart. His playing was not national; it was 
emotional. 

To be emotional in musical interpretation, yet obedient 
to the initial tempo and true to the metronome, means 
about as much as being sentimental in engineering. Mechan- 
ical execution and emotion are incompatible. To play 
Chopin’s G major nocturne with rhythmic rigidity and 
pious respect for the indicated rate of movement would 
be as intolerably monotonous, as absurdly pedantic, as to 
recite Gray’s famous Elegy to the beating of a metronome. 
The tempo as a general indication of character in a compo- 
sition is undoubtedly of great importance; the metro- 
nome may be useful: Melzel’s ingenious device, though far 
from being perfect, is quite particularly helpful to students 
not endowed by nature with a keen sense of rhythm; but 
a composer’s imagination and an interpreters emotion 
are not bound to be the humble slaves of either metronome 
or tempo. 


CO) JR Olympian predecessors, the classics, although living 
under different conditions and on a plane above that of 
our present-day nervousness and excitement, seemed to real- 
ize the impossibility of containing some of their ideas within 
the limits of the indicated time and rate of movement. In 
Bach’s works we sometimes see Adagio and Allegro, Animato 
and Lento in the same bar. Haydn and Mozart frequently 
use expressions such as quasi cadenza, ad libitum, leaving 
thus to the interpreter entire freedom as to the rhythm and 
rate of movement. The most human of them, the most 
passionate, the only composer who knew almost exactly 
how to express what he wanted Beethoven took quite 
particular care of tempi and dynamic indications. When 
we look at the first movements of the D minor sonata of the 
opus 57, of the opus 111, at the Largo in the opus 106, and 
especially at the beginning of the Adagio in the opus 110, 
we see the embarrassment and discomfort to which all the 
tempo-sticklers and metronome-believers are exposed when 
attempting to play or to teach these works. And yet, in 
spite of his stupendous, almost abnormal, sense of precision, 
in spite of his vast knowledge of Italian terminology—a 
quality in which nearly all modern, non-Italian composers 
are positively deficient—Beethoven could not always be 
precise. Why? Because there are in musical expression 
certain things which are vague and consequently cannot 
be defined; because they vary according to individuals, 
voices or instruments; because a musical composition, 
printed or written, is, after all, a form, a mould: the per- 
former infuses life into it, and whatever the strength of that 
life may be he must be given a reasonable amount of liberty, 
he must be endowed with some discretional power. In our 
modern meaning discretional power is Tempo Rubato. 


Tempo Rubato, this irreconcilable foe of the metronome, 
is one of music’s oldest friends. It is older than the roman- 
tic school, it is older than Mozart, it is older than Bach. 
Girolamo Frescobaldi, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, made ample use of it. Why it is called rubato we 
do not really know. All lexicons give the literal translation 
of it as robbed, stolen time. Now, the most common, the 
most frequent, the simplest form of Tempo Rubato is 
obtained by a ritenuto or a ritardando, which, as every one 
knows, serve to increase the value of respective notes. 
Where there is increase there can have been no robbery. 
Addition cannot be called subtraction. Although we pro- 
test against the use of the words robbed, stolen time, we 
recognize that the very essence of Tempo Rubato is a 
certain disregard of the established properties of rhythm 
and rate of movement. The French translation of Tempo 
Rubato, ‘‘mouvement dérobé,’’ while not giving the full, 
modern meaning of it, is the best of all. It implies the idea 
of fleeing away from the strict value of the notes, evading 
metric discipline. We should be inclined to call it evasive 
movement. 

It would be wrong to pretend that Tempo Rubato is the 
exclusive privilege of a higher artistic form in music. 
Popular instinct evolved it probably long before the first 
sonata was written. Expressed although nameless, it has 
always been in all national music. It is Tempo Rubato 
which makes the Hungarian dances so fantastic, fascinating, 
capricious; which so often makes the Viennese waltz sound 
like 2-4 instead of 3-4 time; which gives to the mazurka 
that peculiar accent on the third beat resulting sometimes 
in 3-4 plus 1-16. 
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HE literature concerning Tempo Rubato is not particu- 
larly rich. Apart from short notes to be found in the 
lexicons we can only quote a few really authoritative opin- 
ions, always admitting that there may be some others, and 
very valuable ones, unfortunately, unknown to us. Liszt, 
in his beautiful though rather bombastic volume, “ Frédéric 
Chopin,” devotes to the subject a few interesting passages; 
Ehlert and Hanslick, as far as we can remember, seem to 
pay little attention to it; on the contrary, Niecks, Klec- 
zynski, and especially Huneker, treat it more extensively. 
Peculiarly enough, all the above-mentioned authors speak 
about the matter incidentally and in conjunction with 
Chopin, as if Tempo Rubato were an exclusive attribute 
of Chopin’s music; all of them say excellent things without 
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LTHOUGH Louise Jarbeau was ac- 
customed to quick transitions, and,- 
despite the fact that she had lived 
but six brief years, usually found 
nothing to surprise her in great and 
rapid changes, her sudden rise from 
the streets of Paris to the Palais 
Royal was more than she could or 
would endure without remonstrance. 
The court children seemed to her 
like fancifully-dressed dolls and the 
. courtiers lost their identity as men 
and women in the blinding colors of their costumes. As 
mere costumes Louise knew them all by sight, having seen 
them time and again in the pawnbrokers’ show windows, 
and in the second-hand clothing shops back of the Hdtel de 
Ville, on the narrow streets off the Rue des Petits-Champs. 
Shortly after entering the Palais Royal Louise announced 
her intention to go home, but the Little King wanted her 
to stay, so Sweet Mam’selle promised to take her home 
early in the evening and she reluctantly consented to 
remain. They gave her a fine dinner from the King’s 
table, but she did not like the strange food. Above all, she 
did not take kindly to the knife and fork. She was afraid 
she would cut herself with the knife and flatly refused to 
use the fork, saying: ‘‘I just know I'll be jagged all over 
my face if I try to eat with that sharp thing.”’ So she threw 
them both away and proceeded to eat her dinner with the 
implements God had given her—her fingers. 
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24S After dinner her face and hands were washed, much 
to her disgust, and again she wanted to go home to Mother 
Louise, who, she declared, washed her face only mornings 
and evenings. During the afternoon she grew restless and 
began to complain to Sweet Mam’selle of the ladies and 
children who crowded about her, asking foolish questions, 
and, still worse, kissing her. Tears came to her eyes, for, 
with all her strange precocity born of self-dependence and 
knowledge of the world, Louise was still a baby. 

The Little King, seeing her distress, suggested that he 
and Louise be allowed to go down to the King’s garden. 

The Queen consented and told Sweet Mam’selle privately 
to watch the two children from the King’s window. Louise 
was delighted, and, brushing away the tears, submitted 
graciously to the ordeal of being kissed before she went. 
So the Little King, holding up Louise’s hand as if they were 
walking through a cotillion, led her to the garden, where 
they rambled about rather stiffly, Louise thought, among 
the flowers and bushes. 

When the Little King had taken Louise to every nook 
and corner of the small garden he graciously asked her to 
be seated and sat down beside her on a bench in the shade 
of a lilac-bush. 

After a short silence she said with a sigh: 
nice place, but it isn’t so nice as the street.” 

“‘Of course not,” agreed the Little King with a far 
deeper sigh. ‘‘ But if you had to stay up there all the time 
as I do” (he nodded toward the palace) ‘‘ you would think 
this place very nice indeed.” 

‘“Yes—oh, yes,” sighed Louise, her heart full of pity 
for unfortunate Fourteen. Then after a long pause she 
continued apologetically (Fourteen was not to be blamed 
because he had to live in a big, dark, cold house like a 
prison): ‘‘And this is nice, too, but it is so lonesome, and 
—and the stillness is—is so loud. No horses, no carts, 
no boys, no girls, no dogs, no goats, no cats—no anything.” 

“Yes, it is lonesome,” returned the Little King with a 
sigh born of ennui. ‘I stay there in the palace all day and 
then all day and then all day, just looking out the windows, 
till I sometimes want to die.”’ 

‘““You don’t live here all the time, do you?” asked Louise 
pityingly. 

“Yes, all the time,” he answered. ‘‘I am the King, you 
know.” The last statement wasaslip; he had not intended 
to tell her he was the King. 

Louise laughed and said: ‘Well, I'd hate to think you 
were. You're such a funny boy. You don’t know what 
Kings are like. You are not at all like a King. Maybe you 
didn’t see that King at the other place—at the first house we 
went into?”” The grotesque Cingalese god she had seen at 
Madame de Sablé’s would always remain her idea of a King. 


“This is a 


46 The King realized that there was something wrong in 
Louise’s idea of royalty, but he could not find the error, so 
he remained silent, and after a long pause she continued: 
‘“‘ Now if there were a whole lot of boys like you, and if you 
didn’t have on your fine clothes all the time, it wouldn’t be 
so lonesome, don’t you know?” 

No, he did not know; so he said hesitatingly: ‘‘I—I don’t 
believe | understand.’”’ There were many boys about the 
palace, including his brother, who was called ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
still the King was lonesome. 

‘Why, you see, if there were a lot of boys like you, and a 
few girls like me, and some dogs, and maybe some goats, we 
could play hide-and-seek.” 

““We could wha-what?”’ stammered the Little King. 

“We could play hide-and-seek and marbles, if we had 
any marbles to play with, and wolf, and anything we wanted 
to play.” 

The Little King was silent. He did not know what Louise 
was talking about, although there was a sweet, vague sug- 
gestiveness in what she said that thrilled him. 

Louise saw his trouble and tried to explain the processes 
of hide-and-seek. After several efforts she found she could 
not do so-in words, but she could show him how the game 
was played, so she said: ‘‘Shut your eyes tight, and put 
your hands over your face till I say ‘Seek me,’ then you 
find me.” ; ; 

The proposition seemed absurd to the Little King, but he 
obeyed, and when Louise called ‘‘Seek me”’ he started out to 
doso. When he found her after a long search he understood 
the game and knew why it was enjoyable. Louise laughed 
and clapped her hands when the King found her, and he 
smiled, which was his kingly substitute for a laugh. 

They ran back to the bench under the lilac-bush and the 
Little King told Louise to-hide again. He found her the 
second time and became enthusiastic in a stiff, kingly 
fashion all his own. 
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Again he returned tothe bench, leading Louise by the hand 
uplifted as if in a cotillion. When they had been seated a 
moment he said: ‘‘ You shut your eyes and I'll hide.” 

Louise closed her eyes and waited for the King’s signal. 
When it came she hurried to find him. She looked under 
every bush and behind every vase in the garden, but he 
was not to be found. Then she became frightened and 
called: ‘Fourteen! Please, please, where are you ?” 

The Little King answered and Louise, turning in the 
direction of his voice, saw a small, nail-studded door in the 
wall of the palace. It was the door to the tunnel-like 
passage through which the Little King and Sweet Mam’selle 
had escaped to the street on two or three never-to-be-for- 
gotten occasions. A laborer who had béen working in the 
garden had left the door open when hurrying away from the 
presence of the King. 

When Louise found the Little King she was delighted. 
The dark passage fascinated her and curiosity prompted 
her to investigate it. Then the Little King told her how 
once in a long, long while he and Sweet Mam’selle escaped 
through the tunnel and how they had done so the day he 
first met her on the rivage. The street door stood ajar, 
admitting a thin stream of light which seemed to accentuate 
the darkness. The tunnel, the darkness, the faint gleam 
of light, but, above all, the magic word “escape,”’ bore down 
on Louise’s soul with irresistible force. 

“‘Does that door open on the street ?’’ she asked. 

““Yes,”” answered the Little King. 

“Let us go to the street and run down to the Porte de 
Vincennes and play with the boys and the dogs and the 
goats. Oh, Fourteen, you never saw anything so fine! 
You'd be so happy you’d never want to come back!” 

The Little King believed her with all his heart, but he 
had misgivings. ‘‘It is a long way to the Porte de Vin- 
cennes,” he suggested. 

Louise did not share his hesitancy, so she said: 
I’m going while I have the chance.” 

She went, and the Little King followed her with longing 
in his heart and doubt in his heels. 


“Well, 


24H When fairly in the street Louise began to run as if 
she were fleeing from justice. The Little King followed at 
full speed, and soon they turned a corner into a narrow 
street, down which Louise ran and the King ran after her. 
Another corner was turned and still another. The streets 
were growing narrower, and they were filthier than any the 
King had ever seen. The houses were overtoppling and 
dingy, and the few scattered shops were small and unattract- 
ive. When the King looked back and could not see the 
Palais Royal his heart failed him, but pride spurred him 
onward and he kept Louise’s fleeing form in view. After a 
long run she stopped to wait for him, and he soon came up 
to her almost out of breath. 

When he was able to speak he said: 
better return.” 

“I’m not going back,” she answered. 

‘“‘But they will miss me,” suggested the Little King. 

‘‘And they will miss me, too,’’ answered Louise, taking 
evident satisfaction in the thought. ‘‘But I don’t care. 
Why should you care? You area boy; Iama girl. Shame 
to you, Fourteen!” 

There was not another word of protest from Fourteen, and 
when she resumed her flight he fled, too, keeping close by 
her side. Despite occasional spasms of fear the King 
enjoyed his new freedom greatly. The dingy shops, the 
tumbledown houses, even the unkempt men, women and 
children were new and interesting. 

When he had traveled a long way and had seen many 
wonders the Little King began to realize that night was 
approaching, so he said to Louise: ‘‘It will soon be dark and 
I must go back to the Palais Royal.” 

Louise agreed with him, and when he said hesitatingly, 
‘*T—]T don’t know the way,” she answered confidently: 

“Tdo. I'll show you.” 

They started back as the King supposed, but after a time 
he began to doubt and asked her if she knew where she was. 

She answered: ‘Yes, right over there are the pawn- 
brokers’ shops. I’ve been there with Mother Louise many 
times.”’ 

But her knowledge of the pawnbrokers’ quarter did not 
help her to find the way to the Palais Royal. She was com- 
pelled to admit that she was lost and began to cry. 

Louise’s tears summoned the King’s manliness and he 
said boldly: ‘‘Never mind, Louise. I'll ask some one to 
show us the way to the Palais Royal and Sweet Mam’selle 
will take you home. Now, don’t cry.” 


‘‘Perhaps we had 


ZH Men were hurrying past them through the narrow 
streets and others were standing in the shop doors. The 
Little King tried to speak to several of them, but they 
looked so savage and were so forbidding in appearance that 
his courage failed him and he went on, leading Louise by 
the hand, hoping to see a man whose face bore some traces 
of humanity. But he found none. 

The men they met did not appear so hideous to Louise 
as to the King, so after he had made several failures she 
said: ‘‘Now speak to the next one. Here he comes.” 

Thus spurred on the Little King determined to speak to 
the next man he met. The next man looked like a ruffian, 
but the Little King was in dire straits, so he made the 
attempt. It was only an attempt, for he got to stammering 
and could not finish. Turning to Louise he said: ‘‘ You 
you—a-ask him.” 

‘‘He wants to know the way to the—the—his home,” 
said Louise, starting out with confidence, but closing in 
failure. She could not remember the words “‘ Palais Royal.”’ 

‘‘Home?”’ growled the man so roughly that he frightened 
even Louise. ‘‘ Where is his home?” 

The Little King did not answer, so Louise, turning to 
him, asked: ‘‘ Where is it, Fourteen?” 

“That is what I want to know,” answered Fourteen, 
doing his best to stay the tears. 

‘If you don’t know where your home is how do I know?” 
demanded the man. ‘‘Whoare you, anyway?” Then turn- 
ing to Louise: ‘And who are you?”’ 

‘‘I—I am Louise Jarbeau, and he—he is Fourteen—’ Sieur 
Fourteen. He hasn’t any real name—just a number, but 
that isn’t his fault.” 

The man looked at the small human specimens before 








him, laughed softly and said: ‘‘ He is more likea fourteenth.” 
But the bad jest was lost. 

The Little King saw the man smile at his own humor, and, 
supposing it meant kindliness, brought himself to say: ‘| 
am—the K-k-king.”’ 

The man laughed: ‘‘Oh-h-h! The K-k-king? Perhaps 
you are the Cardinal and the Queen, too. I wish you were 
so that I could wring their necks. They turned my little 
ones into the street and took our last mouthful of bread t: 
pay the accursed House Tax. I wish you were the King 
I'd have my revenge and all the world would hear of it.” 

The man looked at Louise in her rags, then examined the 
King’s finery. ‘‘Where did you steal that lace and that 
doublet—and the shoe buckles? Where did you stea! 
them?” he asked. ‘‘That is right. Steal everything you 
can from the greedy rich, who grow fat while we starve 
But you had better move on or the Prefect’s police will be 
along and they’ll show you a way home you won't like.” 

The mention of the Prefect’s police frightened Louise, sc 
without a moment’s delay she took the man’s advice t 
move on. The Little King, too, was frightened, having 
caught a vague hint of his danger from the man’s threat. 


WES At the next corner Louise and the Little King turned 
into a street flanked by shops and houses darker and more 
squalid than any they had yet seen. One direction seemed 
as dangerous as another. They were hopelessly lost. While 
they were standing in confusion, knowing not where to turn, 
a horse and cart came clattering down the street. Thi 
Little King supposed it would stop rather than run over him, 
for the street was so narrow there was not room for a person 
to stand between the houses and the cart wheels. But 
Louise knew better than to wait for the carter to stop, and 
Fourteen soon learned his mistake. 

Louise, knowing the usual proceeding in such cases, 
started to run, and the King started after her. He had 
grave doubts of his ability to keep ahead of the cart, for it 
seemed to be drawn by the swiftest horse in France. But 
when it was almost upon him Louise sought refuge in a door- 
way and succeeded in drawing him in after her just as the 
cart dashed by. The King was frightened and very angry, 
but said nothing. 

Being out of breath, though not in the least frightened, 
for the occurrence was not new to her, Louise stepped down 
from the doorway into a dark shop filled with old clothing, 
odds and ends of old furniture and junk of all sorts. The 
Little King was glad to follow her, for any place was better 
than the street. 

Louise and the King had been standing in the shop per- 
haps two minutes when a hideous old man emerged from 
the black regions in the rear. 

“What do you want?” he demanded gruffly. 
of my shop, you little thieves.” 

He took the Little King roughly by the shoulder and 
pushed him toward the door. When they came into thx 
light the old man saw that the boy’s apparel was rich and 
costly, so he held him back and said: 

‘“Ah, you have been stealing already. I know that 
doublet, those trunks and shoe buckles. They belong to 
the son of my friend, the Comte de Brissac. They were 
stolen this morning. His Excellency’s servants were here 
looking for them. Off with them, you little thief!’’ 

The Little King showed fight, but in less than a minute 
he stood barefooted and almost naked. The man tossed 
the King’s garments to the floor, giving him in exchange a 
rough, torn shirt and a pair of ragged breeches which came 
to the boy’s ankles and were so large in the waistband that 
they reached almost twice around him. But he was glad to 
get anything to cover him, and, with Louise’s help, hurriedly 
got into them. 

When the task of reclothing the King was finished Louise, 
having recovered from her surprise, attacked the shopkeeper 
with a catlike viciousness which astonished both the King 
and her enemy. She kicked the despoiler of her friend, bit 
his hand, snatched a broomstick from the floor, struck the 
old man a well-directed blow on the head and retreated 
before he was fully aware he had been whipped. The King 
had anticipated Louise in the matter of retreat and was 
speeding down the street, doing his best to hold up his 
trunks, when she emerged triumphant from the shop door 
and ran after him. 


“Get out 


WEE The King, being handicapped by his trunks, was soon 
overtaken by Louise, but neither of them had any thought 
of lessening their speed. The cobblestones bruised the 
Little King’s feet, and between fright and pain he was in 
deep distress. Presently he heard again that awful grum- 
bling, rumbling clatter from which he had so recently and so 
narrowly escaped, and, on looking back, his distress and 
fear were augmented to the last degree, for there came 
another deadly cart. Taking a firmer grip on his trunks he 
fled before the new danger with a speed of which he had 
never before believed himself capable. But at last another 
doorway offered a chance for life and he and Louise were 
quick to take advantage of it. 

After the cart had passed the Little King began to realize 
his danger. He suggested to Louise that they go to her 
mother’s home, but Louise was hopelessly lost and had cast 
her burdens on the King. He readily accepted the respon 
sibility and tried to console his friend, feeling sure that 
something would be done by the Queen and the Cardinal. 


Of course, there was great consternation in the Palai 
Royal when it was learned that the Little King was missing 
The huge palace was searched from cellar to attic. On a 
former occasion the Little King had been found after man: 
hours asleep behind a chest in an old armor-loft. The roya 
household expected to find him again, and night was- 
approaching before hope was abandoned. 

The Queen Regent, the Cardinal and the Marquis dé 
Villeroy held a council, but fear seemed to have routed 
wisdom and no definite action was taken. They hesitated 
to spread the news throughout Paris that the Little King 
was missing, and very properly feared that an attempt to 
find him by public proclamation might result in his captur 
and detention by one of the many revolutionary bands. In 
such a case the people might hold him and might demand 
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Chapter XI1—Continued 


SOHERE he is!” cried Philip, craning his 
|| head to look ahead along the train. 

Anderson stood waiting for them on 
the Field platform. Very soon he was 
seated beside her outside the car, while 
Philip lounged in the doorway and 
Delaine, inside, having done his duty to 
the Kicking Horse Pass, was devoting 
himself to a belated number of the 
‘“ Atheneum” which had just reached 
him. Philip had stored up a string of 
Oy A questions as to the hunting of goat in the 
Rockies and impatiently produced them. Anderson replied, 
but, as Elizabeth immediately perceived, with a complete 
lack of his usual animation. He spoke with effort, occa- 
sionally stumbling over his words. She could not help 
looking at him curiously, and presently even Philip noticed 
something wrong. R 

‘“‘T say, Anderson!—what have you been doing to your- 
self? You look as though you had been knocking up.” 

“IT have been a bit driven this week,” said Anderson 
with a start. ‘Oh, nothing! You must look at this piece 
of line.” 

And as they ran down the long ravine from Field to 
Golden, beside a river which all the way seems to threaten 
the gliding train by the savage force of 
its descent, he played the showman. The 
epic of the C. P. R.—no one knew it 
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They descended, all but Philip, who grumbled at the cold, 
wrapped himself in a rug inside the car and summoned 
Yerkes to bring him a cup of coffee. 

On this height, indeed, and beneath the precipices of 
Mount Macdonald, which rise some five thousand feet per- 
pendicularly above the railway, the air was chill and the 
clouds had gathered. On the right ran a line of glacier- 
laden peaks, calling to their fellows across the pass. The 
ravine itself, darkly magnificent, made a gulf of shadow out 
of which rose glacier and snow slope, now veiled and now 
revealed by scudding cloud. Heavy rain had not long since 
fallen on the pass; the small stream, winding and looping 
through the narrow strip of desolate ground which marks 
the summit, roared in flood through marshy growths of 
dank weed and stunted shrub, and the noise reverberated 
from the mountain walls pressing straight and close on 
either hand. 

“Hark!” cried Elizabeth, standing still, her face and her 
light dress beaten by the wind. 

A sound which was neither thunder nor the voice of the 
stream rose and swelled and filled the pass. Another fol- 
lowed it. Anderson pointed to the snowy crags of Mount 
Macdonald, and there, leaping from ledge to ledge, they 
saw the summer avalanches descend, roaring as they came, 
till they sank engulfed in a vaperous whirl of snow. 





better, and no one could recite it more 
vividly than he. So, also, as they left the 
Rockies behind, as they sped along the 
Columbia between the Rockies to their 
right and the Selkirks to their left, or as 
they turned away from the Columbia, and, 
on the flanks of the Selkirks, began to 
mount that forest valley which leads to 
Rogers Pass, he talked freely and well, 
exerting himself to the utmost. The hopes 
and despairs, the endurances and am- 
bition of the first explorers who ever broke 
into that fierce solitude—he could repro- 
duce them; for, though himself of ayounger 
generation, yet by sympathy he had lived 
them. And if he had not been one of the 
builders of the line, in the incessant 
guardianship which preserves it from 
day to day, he had at one time played a 
prominent part, battling with Nature for 
it, summer and winter. 








WES Delaine at last came out to listen. 
Philip, in the grip of his first hero-worship, 
lay silent and absorbed, watching the face 
and gestures of the speaker. Elizabeth 
sat with her eyes turned away from 
Anderson toward the wild valley as they 
rose and rose above it. She listened; but 
her heart was full of new anxieties. 
What had happened to him? She felt 
him changed. He was talking purely for 
their pleasure by a strong effort of will; 
that she realized. When could she get 
him alone ?—her friend !—who was clearly 
in distress. 

They approached the famous bridges 
on the long ascent. Yerkes came running 
through the car to point out with pride 
the place where the Grand Duchess had 
fainted beneath the terrors of the line. 
With only the railing of their little plat- 
form between them and the abyss, they 
ran over ravines hundreds of feet deep— 
the valley a thousand feet sheer below. 
And in that valley not a sign of house 
or path; only black, impenetrable forest 

huge cedars and Douglas pines filling 
up the bottoms, choking the river with 
their débris, climbing up the farther sides 
toward the gleaming line of peaks. 

_ “It is a nightmare!” said Delaine 
involuntarily, looking around him. 

Elizabeth laughed, a bright color in her cheeks. Again 
the wildness ran through her blood, answering the challenge 
of Nature. Faint!—she was more inclined to sing or shout. 
And with the exhilaration, physical and mental, that stole 
upon her, there mingled secretly the first thrill of passion 
she had ever known. i 

Anderson sat beside her, once more silent after his burst 
of talk. She was vividly conscious of him—of his bare, curly 
head—of certain lines of fatigue and suffering in the bronzed 
face. And it was conveyed to her that, although he was 
clearly preoccupied and sad, he was yet conscious of her in 
the same way. Once, as they were passing the highest 
bridge of all, where, carried on a great steel arch that has 
replaced the older trestles, the rails run naked and gleaming 
without the smallest shred of wall or parapet, across a gash 
in the mountain up which they were creeping and at a 
terrific height above the valley, Elizabeth, who was sitting 
with her back to the engine, bent quickly to one side, lean- 
ing over the little railing and looking ahead—that she 
might, if possible, get a clearer sight of Mount Macdonald, 
the giant at whose feet lies Rogers Pass. Suddenly, as her 
weight pressed against the ironwork where only that morn- 
ing a fastening had been mended, she felt a grip on her arm. 
She drew back, startled. 

“TI beg your pardon!” said Anderson, smiling, but a 
trifle paler than before. ‘I’m not troubled with nerves for 
myself, but ——”’ 

He did not complete the sentence, and Elizabeth could 
find nothing to say. 

“Why, Elizabeth's not afraid!” cried Philip scornfully. 

“This is Rogers Pass, and here we are at the top of the 
Selkirks,”” said Anderson, rising. ‘‘The train will wait 
here some twenty minutes. Perhaps you would like to 
walk about.” 





Delaine tried to persuade Elizabeth to return to the car— 
in vain. He himself returned thither for a warmer coat and 
she and Anderson walked on alone. 

‘“The Rockies were fine!—but the Selkirks are superb!” 

She smiled at him as she spoke, as though she thanked him 
personally for the grandeur around them. Her slender form 
seemed to have grown in stature and in energy. The 
mountain rain was on her fresh cheek and her hair; a blue 
veil eddying around her head and face framed the brilliance 
of her eyes. Those who had known Elizabeth in Europe 
would hardly have recognized her here. The spirit of 
earth’s wild and virgin places had mingled with her spirit, 
and, as she had grown in sympathy, so also she had grown 
in beauty. 


WH Anderson looked at her from time to time in enchant- 
ment, grudging every minute that passed. The temptation 
strengthened to tell her his trouble. But how or when? 
As he turned to her he saw that she, too, was gazing at 
him with an anxious, wistful expression, her lips parted as 
though to speak. 

He bent over her. 

“What was that?” exclaimed Elizabeth, looking around 
her. 

They had passed beyond the station, where the train was 
at rest. But the sound of shouts pursued them. Anderson 
distinguished his own name. A couple of railway officials 
had left the station and were hurrying toward them. 

A sudden thought struck Anderson. He held up his 
hand with a gesture as though to ask Lady Merton not to 
follow, and himself ran back to the station. 

Elizabeth, from where she stood, saw the passengers all 
pouring out of the train on to the platform. Even Philip 
emerged and waved toher. She slowly returned, and, mean- 
while, Anderson had disappeared. - 


She found an excited crowd of travelers and a Babel of 
noise. Delaine hurried to her. 

It appeared that an extraordinary thing had happened. 
The train immediately in front of them, carrying mail and 
express cars, but no passengers, had been ‘‘held up” by 
a gang of train-robbers at a spot between Sicamous Junc- 
tion and Kamloops. In order to break open the.mail-van 
the robbers had employed a charge of dynamite which had 
wrecked the car and caused some damage to the line, 
enough to block the permanent way for some hours. 

“And Philip has just opened this telegram for you.” 

Delaine handed it to her. It was from the District 
Superintendent, expressing great regret for the interruption 
to their journey and suggesting that they should spend the 
night at the hotel at Glacier. 

“Which, I understand, is only four miles off, the other 
side of the pass,’’ said Delaine. ‘‘ Was there ever anything 
more annoying!” 

Elizabeth's face expressed an utter bewilderment. 

“A train held up in Canada—and on the C. P. R.— 
impossible!” 

An elderly man in front of her heard what she said and 
turned upon her a face purple with wrath. 

“You may well say that, Madam! Weare a law-abiding 
nation. We don’t put up with the pranks they play in 





Montana. They say the scoundrels have got off. If we 
don’t catch them Canada’s disgraced.” 

“T say, Elizabeth,” cried Philip, pushing his way to her 
through the crowd, “‘there’s been a lot of shooting. There’s 
some mounted police here we picked up at Revelstoke on 
their way to help catch these fellows. I’ve been talking to 
them. The police from Kamloops came upon them just as 
they were making off with a pretty pile— boxes full of money 
for some of the banks in Vancouver. The police fired, so 
did the robbers. One of the police was killed and one of 
the thieves. Then the rest got off. I say, let’s go and help 
hunt them!” 

The boy’s eyes danced with the joy of adventure. 

“If they’ve any sense they'll send bloodhounds after 
them,” said the elderly man fiercely. ‘I helped catch a 
murderer with my own hands that way last summer near 
the Arrow Lakes.” 

‘‘Where is Mr. Anderson?” 

The question escaped Elizabeth involuntarily. She had 
not meant to put it. But it was curious that he should 
have left them in the lurch at this particular moment. 

“Take your seats!” cried the station-master, making 
his way through the crowded platform. ‘This train goes 
as far as Sicamous Junction only. Any passenger who 
wishes to break his journey will find accommodation at 
Glacier—next station.” : 


22 The English travelers were hurried back into their 
car. Still no sign of Anderson. 

Yerkes was only able to tell them that he had seen Anderson 
go into the station-master’s private room with a couple of 
the mounted police. He might have come out again or he 
might not. Yerkes had been too well occupied in exciting 
gossip with all his many acquaintances in the train and the 
station to notice. 
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The conductor went along the train, shutting the doors. 
Yerkes, standing on the inside platform, called to him: 

“‘Have you seen Mr. Anderson?” 

The man shook his head, but another standing by, evi- 
dently an official, looked around and ran up to the car. 

“I'm sorry, Madam,” he said, addressing Elizabeth, 
who was standing in the doorway, ‘“‘but Mr. Anderson 
isn’t at liberty just now. He'll be traveling with the 
police.” 

And as he spoke a door in the station building opened 
and Anderson came out accompanied by two constables 
of the mounted police and two or three officials. They 
walked hurriedly along the train and got into an empty 
compartment together. -Immediately afterward the train 
moved off. 

“Well, I wonder what’s up now!” said Philip in aston- 
ishment. ‘“‘Do you suppose Anderson’s got some clew 
to the men?” 

Delaine looked uncomfortably at Elizabeth. Asan old 
adviser and servant of the railway, extensively acquainted, 
moreover, with the population—settled or occasional — 
of the district, it was very natural that Anderson should 
be consulted on such an event. And yet—Delaine had 
caught a glimpse of his aspect on his way along the 
platform and had noticed that he never looked toward 
the car. Some odd conjectures ran through his mind. 

Elizabeth sat silent, looking back on the grim defile 
the train was just leaving. It was evident that they had 
passed the watershed and the train was descending. In 
afew minutes they would be at Glacier. She roused herself 
to hold a rapid consultation over plans. They must, 
of course, do as they were advised and spend the night 
at Glacier. 

The train drew up. 

“Well, of all the nuisances!” cried Philip, disgusted, 
as they prepared to leave the car. 

Yerkes, like the showman that he was, began to descant 
volubly on the advantages and charms of the hotel, its 
Swiss guides, and the distinguished travelers who stayed 
there, dragging rugs and bags meanwhile out of the car. 
Nobody listened to him. Everybody in the little party 
as they stood forlornly on the platform was, in truth, 
searching for Anderson. 

And at last he came—hurrying along toward them. 
His face, set, strained and colorless, bore the stamp of 
calamity. But he gave them no time to question him. 

“I am going on,’ he said hastily to Elizabeth; ‘they 
will look after you here. I will arrange everything for 
you as soon as possible, and if we don’t meet before, per- 
haps—in Vancouver 

“I say, are you going to hunt the robbers?” asked 
Philip, catching his arm. 

Anderson made no reply. He turned to Delaine, drew 
him aside a moment and put a letter into his hand. 

‘My father was one of them,” he said without emotion, 
“‘and is dead. I have asked you to tell Lady Merton.” 

There was a call for him. The train was already mov- 
ing. He jumped into it and was gone. 


Chapter XII 


HE station and hotel at Sicamous Junction, overlook- 

ing the lovely Mara Lake, were full of people—busy 
officials of different kinds, or excited onlookers—when 
Anderson reached them. The long summer day was 
just passing into a night that was rather twilight than 
darkness, and in the lower country the heat was great. 
Far away to the north stretched the wide and straggling 
waters of another and larger lake. Woods of poplar 
and cottonwood grew along its swampy shore, and hills, 
forest-clad, held it in a shallow cup flooded with the 
mingled light of sunset and moonlight. 

Anderson was met by a District Superintendent of 
the name of Dixon as he descended from the train. The 
young man, with whom he was slightly acquainted, looked 
at him with excitement. 

“This is a precious bad business! If you can throw 
any light upon it, Mr. Anderson, we shall be uncommonly 
obliged to you ——’”’ 

Anderson interrupted him. 

“Is the inquest to be held here?”’ 

“Certainly. The bodies were brought in a few hours 
ago. 

His companion pointed to a shed beyond the station. 
They walked thither, the Superintendent describing in 
detail the attack on the train and the measures taken 
for the capture of the marauders, Anderson listening in 
silence. The affair had taken place early that morning, 
but the telegraph wires had been cut in several places 
on both sides of the damaged line, so that no precise news 
of what had happened had reached either Vancouver on 
the west or Golden on the east till the afternoon. The 
whole countryside was now in movement and a vigorous 
man-hunt was proceeding on both sides of the line. 





2 “ There is no doubt the whole thing was planned by 
a couple of men from Montana, one of whom was cer- 
tainly concerned in the hold-up there a few months ago 
and got cledn away. But there were six or seven of 
them altogether, and most of the rest—we suspect— 
from this side of the boundary. The old man who 
was killed’”"—Anderson raised his eyes abruptly to the 
speaker—‘‘seems to have come from Nevada. There 
were some cuttings from a Comstock newspaper found 
upon him, besides the envelope addressed to you of which 
I sent you word at Rogers Pass. Could you recognize 
anything in my description of the man? There was one 
thing I forgot to say. He had evidently been in the 
doctor’s hands lately. There is a surgical bandage on the 
right ankle.” 

“Was there nothing in the envelope?” asked Ander- 
son, putting the question aside in spite of the evident 
eagerness of the questioner. 

“Nothing.” 

‘“And where is it?” 

‘‘It was given to the Kamloops coroner who has just 
arrived.”’ 

Anderson said nothing more. They had reached the 
shed which his companion unlocked. Inside were two 
rough tables on trestles and lying on them two sheeted 
forms. . 
_ Dixon uncovered the first and Anderson looked stead- 
ily down at the face beneath. Death had wrought its 
strange ironic miracle once more, and out of the face of 
an outcast had made the face of a sage. There was little 


disfigurement; the eyes were closed with dignity; the 
mouth seemed to have unlearnt its coarseness. Silently 
the tension of Anderson’s inner being gave way; he was 
conscious of a passionate acceptance of the mere stillness 
and dumbness of death. 

‘““‘Where was the wound?” he asked, stooping over the 
body. 

“Nh, that was the strange thing! He didn’t die of 
his wound at all! It was a mere graze on the arm.” 
The Superintendent pointed to a rent on the coat 
sleeve. ‘‘He died of something quite different—perhaps 
excitement and a weak heart. There may have to be a 
post-mortem.” 

“Tl doubt whether that will be necessary,” said Anderson. 

The other looked at him with undisguised curiosity. 

“Then you do recognize him?” 

“T will tell the coroner what I know.” 


\246 Anderson drew back from his close examination of 
the dead face and began in his turn to question the Superin- 
tendent. Was it certain that this man had been himself 
concerned in the hold-up and in the struggle with the 
police?” 

Dixon did not see how there could be any doubt of it. 
The constables who had rushed in upon the gang while 
they were still looting the express car—the brakeman 
having managed to get away and convey the alarm to 
Kamloops—remembered seeing an old man with white 
hair, apparently lame, at the rear of the more active 
thieves and posted as a sentinel. He had been the first 
to give warning of the police approach and had leveled 
his revolver at the foremost constable, but had missed 
his shot. In the free firing which had followed nobody 
exactly knew what had happened. One of the attacking 
force, Constable Brown, had fallen, and while his comrades 
were attempting to save him the thieves had dropped 
down the steep bank of the river close by into a boat 
waiting for them and got off. The constable was left 
dead upon the ground, and not far from him lay the old 
man, also lifeless. But when they came to examine the 
bodies, while the constable was shot through the head, 
the other had received nothing but the trifling wound 
Dixon had already pointed out. 

Anderson listened to the story in silence. Then, with 
a last, long look at the rigid features below him, he 
replaced the covering. Passing on to the other table he 
raised the sheet from the face of a splendid young 
Englishman whom he had seen the week before at 
Regina: an English public-school boy of the manliest type, 
full of hope for himself and of enthusiasm both for Canada 
and for the fine body of men in which he had been just 
promoted. For the first time a stifled groan escaped 
from Anderson’s lips. What hand had done this murder ? 

They left the shed. Anderson inquired what doctor 
had been sent for. He recognized the name given as 
that of a Kamloops man whom he knew and respected ; 
and he went on to look for him at the hotel. 

For some time he and the doctor paced a trail beside the 
line together. Among other facts that Anderson got from 
this conversation he learned that the police of Nevada 
had been telegraphed to and that a couple of constables 
from there were coming to assist the Canadian police. 
They were expected the following morning, when also 
the coroner’s inquest would be held. 

As to Anderson’s own share in the interview, when the 
two men parted, with a silent grasp of the hand, the 
Doctor had nothing to say to the bystanders, except 
that Mr. Anderson would have some evidence to give 
on the morrow, and that, for himself, he was not at 
liberty to divulge what had passed between them. 

It was by this time late. Anderson shut himself up 
in his room at the hotel; but among the groups lounging 
at the bar or in the neighborhood of the station excite- 
ment and discussion ran high. The envelope addressed 
to Anderson, Anderson’s own demeanor since his arri- 
val on the scene—with the meaning of both, conjecture 
was busy. 





24 Toward midnight a train arrived from Field. A 
messenger from the station knocked at Anderson’s door 
with a train letter. Anderson locked the door again 
behind the man who had brought it, and stood looking 
at it a moment in silence. It was from Lady Merton. 
He opened it slowly, took it to the small deal table which 
held a paraffin lamp and sat down to read it. 


“*Dear Mr. Anderson: 

‘*Mr. Delaine has given me your message and read me some 
of your letter to him. I cannot say how sorry we are, Philip 
and I, for your great trouble. It makes me sore at heart to 
think that all the time you have been looking after us so 
kindly, taking this infinite pains for us, you have had this heavy 
anxiety on your mind. Oh, why didn’t you tell me! I thought 
we were to be friends. And now this tragedy! It is terrible— 
terrible! Your father has been his own worst enemy—and at 
last death has come—and he has escaped himself. Is there not 
some comfort in that? And you tried to save him. I can 
imagine all that you have been doing and planning for him. 
It is not lost, dear Mr. Anderson. No love and pity are ever 
lost. They are undying—for they are God’s life in us. They 
are the pledge—the sign—to which He is eternally bound. He 
will surely, surely redeem—and fulfill. 

‘**T write incoherently for they are waiting for my letter. I 
want you to write to me if you will. And when will you come 
back to us? We shall, I think, be two or three days here, for 
Philip has made friends with a man we have met here—a sur- 
veyor, who has been camping high up and shooting wild goat. 
He is determined to go for an expedition with him, and I have 
had to telegraph to the Lieutenant-Governor to ask him not to 
expect us till Thursday. So if you were to come back here before 
then you would still find us. I don’t know that I could be of 
any use to you or any consolation to you. But, indeed, I would 
try. 

‘*To-morrow, I am told, will be the inquest. My thoughts will 
be with you constantly. By now you will have determined on 
your line of action. I only know that it will be noble and upright 
—like yourself. I remain, yours most sincerely, 

‘* ELIZABETH MERTON.” 


Anderson pressed the letter to his lips. Its tender 
philosophizing found no echo in his own mind. But it 
soothed, because it came from her. 

He lay dressed and wakeful on his bed through the 
night, and at nine next morning the inquest opened in 
the coffee-room of the hotel. 

The body of the young constable was first identified. 
As to the hand which had fired the shot that killed him 
there was no certain evidence; one of the police had seen 
the lame man with the white hair level his revolver again 
after the first miss; but there was much shooting going 


on and no one could be sure from what quarter the fatal 
bullet had come. 

The court then proceeded to the identification of the 
dead robber. The coroner—a rancher who bred the best 
horses in the district—called first upon two strangers in 
plain clothes who had arrived by the first train from the 
South that morning. They proved to be the two con- 
stables from Nevada. They had already examined the 
body, and they gave clear and unhesitating evidence 
identifying the old man as one Alexander McEwen, well 
known to the police of the silver-mining State as a lawless 
and dangerous character. He had been twice in jail and 
had been the associate of the notorious Bill Symonds 
in one or two criminal affairs connected with “faked” 
claims and the like. The elder of the two constables in 
particular drew a vivid and damning picture of the man’s 
life and personality, of the cunning with which he had 
evaded the law, and the ruthlessness with which he had 
avenged one or two private grudges. 

‘We have reason to suppose,” said the American offi- 
cer finally, ‘‘that McEwen was not originally a native 
of the States. We believe that he came from Dawson 
City or the neighborhood about ten years ago, and that 
he crossed the border in consequence of a mysterious 
affair—which has never been cleared up—in which a 
rich German gentleman, Baron von Aeschenbach, dis- 
appeared and has not been heard of since. Of that, 
however, we have no proof, and we cannot supply the 
court with any information as to the man’s real origin 
and early history. But we are prepared to swear that 
the body we have seen this morning is that of Alexander 
McEwen, who for some years past has been well known 
to us, now in one camp, now in another of the Comstock 
district.” 

The American police officer resumed his seat. 

George Anderson, who was to the right of the coroner, 
had sat all through this witness’s evidence bending forward, 
his eyes on the ground, his hands clasped between his 
knees. There was something in the rigidity of his attitude 
which gradually compelled the attention of the onlookers, 
as though the perception gained ground that here—in that 
stillness—those bowed shoulders—lay the real interest 
of this sordid outrage which had so affronted the pride of 
Canada’s great railway. 


22 The coroner rose. He briefly expressed the thanks 
of the court to the Nevada State authorities for having 
so promptly supplied the information in their possession 
with regard to this man McEwen. He would now ask 
Mr. George Anderson, of the C. P. R., whether he could 
in any way assist the court in this investigation. An 
empty envelope, fully addressed to Mr. George Anderson, 
Ginnell’s Boarding-house, Laggan, Alberta, had, strangely 
enough, been found in McEwen’s pocket. Could Mr. 
Anderson throw any light upon the matter? 

Anderson stood up as the coroner handed him the 
envelope. He took it, looked at it and slowly put it 
down on the table before him. He was perfectly com- 
posed, but there was that in his aspect which instantly 
hushed all sounds in the crowded room and drew the 
eyes of everybody in it upon him. The Kamloops doctor 
looked at him from a distance with a sudden twitching 
smile—the smile of a reticent man in whom strong feeling 
must somehow find a physical expression. Dixon, the 
young Superintendent, bent forward eagerly. At the 
back of the room a group of Japanese railway workers, 
with their round, yellow faces and half-opened eyes, 
stared impassively at the tall figure of the fair-haired 
Canadian; and through windows and doors, thrown open 
to the heat, shimmered lake and forest, the eternal back- 
ground of Canada. 

‘“Mr. Coroner,”’ said Anderson, straightening himself 
to his full height, ‘“‘the name of the man into whose 
death you are inquiring is not Alexander McEwen. He 
came from Scotland to Manitoba in 1869. His real name 
was Robert Anderson and I—am his son.” 

The coroner gave an involuntary ‘‘ Ah!” of amazement, 
which was echoed, it seemed, throughout the room. 

On one of the small deal tables belonging to the coffee- 
room, which had been pushed aside to make room for 
the sitting of the court, lay the newspapers of the morn- 
ing—the ‘‘Vancouver Sentinel’? and the ‘‘ Montreal 
Star.’”’ Both contained short and flattering articles on 
the important commission intrusted to Mr. George 
Anderson by the Prime Minister. ‘‘A great compliment 
to so young a man,”’ said the “Star,” ‘“‘but one amply 
deserved by Mr. Anderson’s record. We look forward 
on his behalf to a brilliant career, honorable both to 
himself and to Canada.” 

Several persons had already knocked at Anderson’s 
door early that morning in order to congratulate him, 
but without finding him. And this honored and for- 
tunate person Pe 

Men pushed each other forward in their eagerness not 
to lose a word or a shade of expression on the pale face 
which confronted them. 








ZS Anderson, after a short pause as though to collect 
himself, gave the outlines of his father’s early history, 
of the farm in Manitoba, the fire and its consequences, 
the breach between Robert Anderson and his sons. He 
described the struggle of the three boys on the farm, their 
migration to Montreal in search of education, and his own 
later sojourn in the Yukon, with the evidence which had 
convinced him of his father’s death. 

“Then only a fortnight ago he appeared at Laggan and 
made himself known to me, having followed me appar- 
ently from Winnipeg. He seemed to be in great poverty 
and in bad health. If he had wished it I was prepared to 
acknowledge him, but he seemed not to wish it; there 
were, no doubt, reasons why he preferred to keep his 
assumed name. I did what I could for him, and arrange- 
ments had been made to put him with decent people at 
Vancouver. But last Wednesday night he disappeared 
from the boarding-house where he and I were both lodg- 
ing, and various persons here will know’’—he glanced at 
one or two faces in the ring before him—‘“‘that I have been 
making inquiries since with no result. As to what or who 
led him into this horrible business I know nothing. The 
Nevada police have told you that he was acquainted with 
Symonds—a fact unknown to me—and I noticed on one 
or two occasions that he seemed to have acquaintances 
among the men tramping west to the Kootenay district. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 



























































DRAWN BY P. J. MEYLAN 


The Litthke Woman and the Busy Man 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Author of the “Belinda” Stories, etc. 





ik EN never understand about such things.’ 

: The Little Woman’s voice was not 
sharpened by exasperation. It was 
not even tremulous with tears. It 
merely had that slightly-muffled, soft- 
pedal tone which is familiar to the hap- 
pily married, and implies: ‘‘ Of course 
I love him dearly and I’m willing to 
make allowances, but may I be given 
grace to remember that it isn’t his fault 
he is a man.” 

There is a corresponding bass motif 
which gives sa masculine version of the 
‘“‘One mustn’t expect logic from a woman,”’ 
‘Of course 





same mood: 
the soft-pedaled note from the depths murmurs. 
she’s a darling, but it’s hard to remember that one can’t 
reason with her.’ 

Being a happily married couple the soft-pedal man and 
woman discuss vexed questions with considerable self- 


restraint and more considerable self-approval. Sometimes 
they maintain their proud footing upon these lofty heights 
throughout the discussion. Sometimes they ignominiously 
tumble, but, at least, they have made a noble effort. The 
unhappily married are strangers to the soft-pedal prelude. 
Their methods are precipitate. 

The Busy Man recognized the tone at once, and, looking 
up from his evening paper, prepared to give more serious 
attention to the matter in hand; yet even now his fum- 
bling masculine mind failed to grasp the importance of the 
issue. 

“But what difference does it make, my dear?’’ he asked 
cheerfully. 

The Little Woman pressed her foot more firmly 
the soft pedal. 

‘““We’ve been in this flat two months, and a place looks 
perfectly forlorn and disgraceful without curtains.” 


upon 


2H He looked around the little living-room, sent an 
appraising glance into the adjoining study and dining-room 
and smiled a smile of satisfac tion. 

‘It looks very pleasant to me,”’ he said serenely. ‘‘ Now 
what’s the use of killing yourse If over a few curtains that 
will shut the sunshine out and the germs in when you get 
them up? Just let them wait until you get around to 
them.’ 

_ The Littlke Woman clasped her hands and held them 
tightly. 

‘But Susan is coming day after tomorrow.’ 

‘What of it?” 

‘I’ve got to have the curtains up before she comes.” 

“Whye 

There’s something frightfully irritating about 
natured, monosyllabic questions, but the Little 
pe dale -d hard and held fast to her temper. 

‘*She’s never been to see me since I was married.”’ 

He seemed to be waiting for something more, so she went 
on explaining: 

And she’s such a perfect housekeeper. 

‘““What does her husband do?” the Busy Man asked 
irrelevantly. ; 

For a moment the Litthke Woman relaxed into the cheer- 
ful glow which envelops gossip. 

‘He’s a broker and he’s horrid, Dick. You wouldn’t 
think it, to meet him. Everybody thought it was a splendid 
love match, but I don’t believe she’s a bit happy. He’s 
home so little and he spends so much time at his clubs, and 
they don’t go around together at all any more. It seems a 
shame when she keeps house so beautifully and makes such 
a lovely home for him. There’s wnever a spot on anything. 
The place simply shines and it’s all in such good order. 
She just wears herself to a frazzle trying to ane things 
perfect and have everything pretty on what he can afford 
to give her, but he doesn’t seem to appreciate it a s bit. 

The Busy Man’s eyes went back to the paper and he 
read the obituary notices with consuming interest. Not 
that he liked obituary notices. He didn’t; but reading 
anything was safer than looking at his wife. She had an 
uncanny way of reading his mind through his eyes, and she 
would be sure to see that his heart was going out toward 
that brutally unappreciative broker. 

“I suppose, after keeping house that way all day she’s 
too tired to go out anywhere with him in the evening, even 
if he’d like to take her,” he remarked tentatively. 


good- 
Woman 


“Well, perhaps; 
home together.’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps,” he echoed; ‘but, of course, 
awfully tired and nervous ——’’ 

“All the more reason why he should amuse her and make 
up to her for the headache and backache and things,” 
flashed the Litthke Woman. Her foot seemed to be slipping 
from the soft pedal. 

‘‘Broking isn’t a nerve sedative and rest cure,” 
the husband. 

““He’s a man.’ 

There was no denying that statement, and yet the other 
man went on with his mild insistence. 

“But if he’s tired and nervous occasionally and she’s 
tired and nervous all the time bi 

‘She gets tired slaving for him.” 

The Busy Man let his paper drop and put the tips of 
his fingers together as he always did when tackling a legal 
problem at the office. 

‘‘Ah, that’s just it, 


but they could have lovely evenings at 


if she’s 


hazarded 


"he said speculatively. ‘‘Does she?”’ 
N22 For a moment the sheer audacity of it silenced the 
wife, but the ‘‘Of course she does!’’ was emphatic when it 
came. 

‘‘Perhaps he’d rather have other outward and visible 
signs of her inward and spiritual grace. It may be, you 
know, that he isn’t really keen about perfect housekeeping.” 

“Any decent man likes cleanliness and order.”’ 

“In moderation, my dear—in moderation. There’s a 
type of woman with whom perfect housekeeping is not 
self-sacrifice, but self-indulgence. The rest of the family 
are the sacrifice.”’ 

And then he took up his paper again and buried himself 
in it. The Busy Man, although comparatively new at the 
matrimonial problem, seldom rushes in where well-trained 
husbands fear to tread. 

The Little Woman sat and pondered the problem imper- 
sonally. That it had any connection with curtains, save 
in the most indirect way, she failed to see; but she prides 
herself upon having an open mind and she has a certain 
respect for her husband’s intelligence, even though it is a 
mere crippled, masculine one, so she thought the thing 
over and admitted to herself that Susan was fussy. 

‘‘Maybe she does worry too much over her house,”’ she 
said magnanimously; and concession of that point brought 
her back with a sharp turn to her curtains. ‘‘That’s just 
why I absolutely must get the curtains up before she comes. 
I’ve worked at them until I’m half dead.” 

Behind his paper the Busy Man smiled helplessly, but 
she was an angel. He realized that, and her wings were 
drooping a bit and her voice did sound very tired, and so 
he put an end to all argument by taking her into the big 
chair behind the paper with him. And though she believes 
in woman’s suffrage and knows that woman is man’s equal 
and that a wife is not a baby nor a toy, but a helpmate and 
a partner, she was rather glad he felt just that way about 
her being tired. 

“T guess you were right about keeping this leather chair, 
even if it is too big for the flat,” she said comfortably. 


ZE3 When the Busy Man came home to dinner the next 
evening he found a Little Woman curled up on the couch 
in her blue bathrobe, and he viewed the tableau with alarm. 

One of the immutable laws of young wifehood, as laid 
down by the Litthke Woman, was that concerning a dainty 
and becoming toilet in preparation for the husband’s 
homecoming. She had read all about the benefits of the 
system and the disastrous effects of lapses from it in vari- 
ous books and columns intended for the oiling of matri- 
monial seas; and, moreover, she had some common-sense 
convictions of her own. 

So the bathrobe was revolutionary and her husband 
turned up the gas in order to make a satisfactory exami- 
ni ation of her face. 

‘Are you ill?” he asked with a queer, 
his throat that came from fright. 

She shook her head. 

‘Just tired. You don’t mind my not dressing, do you? 

He sat down beside her and felt her hands and cheeks. 

“Sure you haven’t fever? Your face is hot.” 

“No, I’m all right.” 

“You've been crying.” 

“T haven't.” 


tight feeling in 


” 


She turned her back to the light and he promptly turned 
her over again so that he could see her face. 

‘“You have. Has anything happened? Tell me what’s 
wrong, dear.”’ 

She wavered, eying him dubiously; but she felt very 
small and miserable, and he was very big and kind. 

‘** Dick—those curtains ——” 

For a moment it looked as though he were going to fail 
her. He sat up straight and his jaw stiffened just a trifle. 
If he had scolded or reasoned she would have wailed aloud. 
If he had laughed she would never have forgiven him. He 
did no one of the three. 

‘‘What's the matter with the curtains?” he asked in a 
cheerful, matter-of-fact way that seemed, somehow or other, 
to put the wretched, flimsy things in their right place. 

‘‘They’re all wrong,’’ she said drearily. ‘‘ The measures 
got mixed up, and the hems don’t match, and I didn’t 
allow for a he; ading, and the cretonne valances aren’t deep 
enough, and it’s so terribly hard to sew through that cre- 
tonne, and wt 

‘““Well, bless her heart, 
most satisfactory fashion. 

She liked the sympathy so much that she added details: 

‘“Sewing gives me such a backache, and my fingers are 

° ‘tT ’ ° ” 
all pricked. The cretonne’s like a board. 

He kissed the hurt fingers. 

“‘And the step-ladder collapses, Dick. 

“<P Bx.tt: 

“I’ve worked every minute since breakfast.” 

‘‘Of course you have.” 

“‘And then I didn’t dare put the horrid things up again 
for fear they’ d be wrong. If they’re wrong this time 
LI Il —" 

‘They'll be all right. 
‘I’m not hungry.” 
‘“‘Oh, yes, you are.”’ 
“No, I’m too tired. I 

some—more, Dick.” 

‘‘No, you’re not. 
tomato soup.” 


2463 He was right about it; and after the soup the world 
seemed a brighter and better place, though still over- 
shadowed by muslin and cretonne. 

‘‘Now for the fray!’ said the Man when dinner was over. 
“‘Bring on your curtains. I'll get the step-ladder and the 
hammer.” 

“We'll try the triple window first,” she said apprehen- 
sively. “It’s worst because the middle window and the side 
ones aren’t the same size.”’ 

The Man put the step-ladder in place and mounted. 
The Little Woman handed up a curtain. He ran it on the 
rod, and let it fallin place. 

“Oh, Dick!” It wasa groan of despair. 
thing’s too short —a foot too short.” 

Her upper lip trembled. A single tear slid down each 
cheek. A flood followed and curtain-hanging was suspended 
while the Man pursued her to the dark bedroom to which 
she fled, stayed with her until she had her cry out, and 
finally brought her back to the living-room—a limp, red- 
eyed, nervous little rag of a woman with just enough of her 
norm: al good sense left to make her ash: amed of herself. 

“Tt’s because I’m so tired, Dick. You know I’m not the 
crying kind. I wouldn't have done it if I hadn’t been so dead 
tired. I’ve had such a time with the curtains, and I got so 
nervous, and Susan coming tomorrow and then they were 
all wrong, after all—and , 

‘Are you sure that’s the curtain for that window?” 


remarked the Busy Man in 


I’m afraid of it.” 


Now let’s have some dinner.” 


—think—I’m—going—to—cry— 


You’re going to wash your face and eat 


‘I knewit. The 


The Man was eying the defective bit of muslin 
thoughtfully. i ; 
“Oh, yes. The curtains for the triple window ar marked 


with a red thread. I was awfully careful.’ 

He walked over to the scene of the disaster, looked the 
window over carefully, took down the curtain from the 
middle window and hung it at the side. 

“It fits here,’’ he said simply, and the Little Woman sank 
back into her chair with an exclamation of amazement and 
relief. 

“T forgot that the three parts of the window weren't all 
the same length,” she said humbly, and a blush surged over 
her face—a vivid, uncontrollable blush of mortification. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 























































a Ge are praising dissatisfies him. I have not given, he and asked me to describe the scene, and his ques- walk in blindness because others close their eyes, 7 ¥ 
ig says to himself, the vision of beauty which I had. tions brought to my consciousness beauties I nor refuse to use the power of vision with which 
lle.” In vain is my atte mpt to translate it through paint had never before perceived; and as I clumsily God endows His children because others choose to eo 
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I I took it to him in proof for revision, a work which _ is no reason, either in science or philosophy, for will be a not-long-delayed demonstration of the y oY 
i | he was always very reluctant to undertake. Twice thinking that it is dependent upon those organs — world of the spirit in which we live and of which a5 
ae the proot which he was correcting he threw down for its existence. we are a part. i j 





A Foreword 


f,OW often has the cry “If a man_ 


die shall he live again?” been 
felt in the heart of the mourner 
standing at the bedside of the 
loved one silent in the awful 
silence of death. And how im- 
possible it has seemed that the 
lost life should ever be recovered, 
the dear one should be resusci- 
tated, the extinguished lamp 
% as relighted. In vain the effort to 
summon rileons faith to give us some assurance 
of what we are accustomed to call a “future life.” 
The present life is gone, and we find as little conso- 
lation as did Martha when she told her Master: 
‘I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day.” 

I believe this instinct is true; that to believe in a 
revival in the future of a life now extinguished is 
irrational; that if a man die there is small reason 
to believe that he will live again; that this is not 
what Christ has taught us to believe; that what 
He has taught us to believe is that he that liveth 
and believeth in Him shall never die; and that 
this sentence we may translate thus: He that has 
what Paul calls the “‘life that really is,’’ the life of 
faith and hope and love, even though he has only 
enough to perceive and appreciate that life in Him 
who is its supremest example in human history, has 
a life that is immortal. It cannot be quenched. 
He cannot die. Immortality is not a future inherit- 
ance; it is a present and continuing possession. 
The taper is not extinguished to be relighted here- 
after. It still burns, though our eyes are too dull to 
see it. The Editor of THe LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
has asked me to explain this, my faith, to its readers. 
If the comfort it has given to me I can give to them 
I shall be very glad. 


IFE begins in a darkened chamber. The 
unborn but living child has eyes, but cannot 
see: ears, but cannot hear: feet, but cannot walk: 


Why I Believe We Do Not 


By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D., LL. D. 


with an impatient exclamation. Twice I picked 
it up and urged him to go on. The third time he 
struck his pencil through the proof, threw both 
upon the table and said: ‘‘Abbott, I said the 
things I did not want to say, and didn’t say the 
things I did want to say, and I don’t know how to 
preach, anyhow!”’ What public speaker has not 
had that experience at times? The pen and the 
voice, however trained and skillful, are inadequate 
to express the life. It has grown too large for its 
instrument of expression. 


T LENGTH old age creeps on: the eye grows 
dim; the ear grows deaf; the hand loses its 
cunning. But the spirit does not grow old. The 
artist can no longer paint the picture nor even see it, 
but he has not lost his sense of beauty; the musi- 
cian can no longer play upon the instrument nor 
even hear another playing, but he has not lost his 
enjoyment of music. Art and music are only 
memories, but they are no less realities. And 
then, when the bodily eyes can no longer either 
minister to the spirit or serve as its minister, when 
they have become hindrances, not helps to life, 
the body drops off and the emancipated spirit 
issues from the decaying tenement to continue its 
enlarged and enlarging life with new organs and 
instruments and in a new sphere and condition of 
existence. Thisisdeath. This is also resurrection. 
For death and resurrection are the same phenom- 
enon. Every death isa resurrection. Death is the 
dropping of the body from the spirit. Resurrection 
is the upspringing of the spirit from the body. Ifa 
man should die he would not live again. But he 
who has the life that really is does not die. For 
him life is continuous. And this continuity of life 
does not depend on any theological opinion, nor 
on any church connection, nor on any mystical 
experience: it depends simply on the possession of 
a life that is more than merely animal, on a life 
that is faith or a vision of the invisible, hope or 
an aspiration for the future, and love or good will 
to others, and enough of this life to appreciate 
it in Him who is the supremest manifestation of it 
in human history. 


Y SKEPTICAL friend asks me for proof of 








AGANS identified the person with his body, 

and, at death, endeavored by embalming 
fluids and stone sarcophagi to keep the bodies of 
their loved ones from decay, in a despairing hope 
of a future awakening. Jesus Christ never thus 
identified the person with the body. To Him 
disease of the body was chiefly serious as an 
effect or a symbol of disease of the soul. Sins of 
the body, such as drunkenness and licentiousness, 
seemed to Him not so fatal as sins of the spirit. 
He said to the Pharisees that the publicans and 
harlots would go into the Kingdom of Heaven 
before them. Whom others thought dead, or, if 
living, banished to some distant realm, He thought 
still living and within reach of His commands. 
Three times He called them back to reanimate 
the dismantled tenements and they obeyed Him. 
When Martha expressed to Him the common 
Jewish faith of her time, saying of her brother, 
“‘T know that he shall rise again in the resurrec- 
tion at the last day,’’ His answer was: ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life, and he that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” He told the 
repentant brigand on_the cross: “This day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise.’’ About to depart 
from His disciples He said to them, ‘‘ Where I 
am, there shall ye be also,” and He followed this 
declaration with another: ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” If He is 
with us and the friends who have gone are with 
Him, then they are with us, and the great cloud 
of witnesses by which we are surrounded are those 
who were our witnesses and companions. The 
mother still watches over her child, the wife over 
her husband, the friend over his friend. We have 
not to wait for a general resurrection; we are 
already ‘‘come unto Mount Zion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the firstborn who 
are enrolled in Heaven, and to God, the Judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus, the mediator of a new covenant.” 


‘*There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 


. . . ° Whose portal we call Death. 
hands, but cannot feel. He comes through the immortality. I reply by asking him for proof of I 
door of pain into a world of light and sound. mortality. The body is constantly dying. Every **She is not dead—the child of our affection— 
Through his before-unused organs the material act, whether physical, mental or emotional, uses up But gone unto that school 


world begins to move upon his spirit and to develop 
it. He becomes conscious of forms and colors; of 
sounds, loud and soft. Gradually he learns to 
trace them to their sources, to recognize direction 
and distance. Then he begins to perceive harmony 
in color and in sound, and through them is devel- 
oped in him a sense of beauty in painting, sculpture 
and music. Then their symbolic meaning grows 
upon him. Words that are in themselves mean- 
ingless take on a meaning. He learns through 
printed and spoken words to enter into communi- 
cation with other spirits. Their life is com- 
municated to him through the eye and the ear 
by means of symbols. Joy and sorrow, hope and 
despair, love and hate are inspired within him. 
Thus gradually through the material organs the 
life of the spirit is awakened within him. What 
more fascinating sight to the mother or father than 
to see the growth of the spirit in the little child! 
Little by little the child passes into the second 
stage of his existence: the stage in which these 
organs, first used to awaken in him the life of the 
spirit, become instruments by which he in turn 
awakens the life of the spirit in others. His enig- 


large for its instruments. The painting which all 


Ward Beecher once preached a sermon 
on “The Background of 


qauced a pe 


Mystery” which pro- 
‘profound impression and at the 
ed peculiarly caustic criticism. 





same time 








some tissue of the body. Physiologists formerly 
told us that the body was renewed every seven 
years. I believe they are not so sure of the exact 
duration as they then were, but it is safe to say 
that the man of seventy has no part of the body 
which he possessed at seven, that he has had at 
least seven bodies, that if death is the decay of the 
body he has passed through seven gradual deaths, 
yet he is still the same person he was in the cradle. 
What is this personality that has survived seven 
deaths? Why should we think that it disappears 
with the eighth death simply because that decay 
then is more rapid than it was before? 

My skeptical friend tells me that the brain is 
the organ of the mind, and that different spheres 
of the brain are organs of different faculties of the 
mind. True, but what kind of an organ? An 
organ for creation of power or for transmission 
of power? Is man a music-box which makes 
music until it is run down, or is man a musician who 
throws away the violin of his childhood that he 
may take a better instrument when he has ac- 
quired a musical ability too great to find expres- 
sion in the earlier instrument? Just now my 


ciate beauty. He stood with me in the window 


For its power to receive impressions from the 
physical world, for its power to receive impressions 
from others, the spirit is, while in the body pent, 
dependent upon the physical organs; but there 


Where she no longer needs our poor protection 
And Christ Himself doth rule. 


‘In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
$y guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead.”’ 


OES the reader say this is but imagination, 

not scientific certitude? True, but what is 
imagination given me for but to use? It is not a 
mere embroiderer of pretty ornaments on life’s 
garment; it is not a mere painter of fanciful 
frescos on the walls of our temporary home. ‘“‘We 
are gifted,’ says Mr. Tyndall in his interesting 
article on the scientific use of the imagination, 
“with the power of imagination, and by this 
power we can lighten the darkness which surrounds 
the world of the senses. There are Tories even in 
science who regard imagination as a faculty to be 
feared and avoided rather than employed. They 
had observed its action in weak vessels, and were 
duly impressed by its disasters. But they might 
with equal justice point to exploded boilers as 
an argument against the use of steam. Bounded 


Others may do what they will, but I will not 


for my comfort and my inspiration until the slower- 
footed and the surer-footed explorers in the world 
of psychic phenomena have completed their investi- 
gations and furnished what some pioneers believe 
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matical prattle stirs the unfathomable depths of | study lamp refuses to burn. do not conclude —_and conditioned by coéperant reason, imagination Yi 

the mother’s heart and helps to transform her from that the electric current has ceased to flow. In becomes the mightiest instrument of the physical ry ¥ 4 
a merry bride into a blessed mother. While the fact, the carbon has burned out and a new one is _ discoverer. Newton's passage from a fallen apple i 4 

parents are ministering to his growth not less is he needed. In death the material carbon has burned to a fallen moon was, at the outset, a leap of the aod 
ministering to theirs. Through the same physical out. That is no reason to believe that the electric imagination.’ The poets and the prophets of all 1S 
organs and physical symbols he ministers to the current has ceased to exist. The brain is the lands and literatures have used this power of i i f 

life of his playmates, and is ministered to by them organ of thought as the eye is the organ of vision. imagination to lighten the darkness and inspire i fii 

+ in turn. So to him is ministered by others and by — The artist has not lost the power to enjoy beauty _ the hopes of mankind. ac 
‘| him is ministered to others a life of emulation, because the eye has perished. Why should I How shall one imagine his life’s companion [ eos § 
ti struggle, sympathy, fellowship, friendship. He think he has lost his power to enjoy beauty after she has passed from his physical vision? i 4 H 
if i becomes an artist, and with the eye and hand __ because the subtile organ in the brain has perished? — Shall he think of her as lying in the grave? Shall ite. .f 
is * develops in others the artistic life; a music ian, and he think of her waiting in a long and dreary sleep i iH 3 
e) Baa ia communicates to others the musician 's experie nces; HE bay-window in my library on the banks of in some underworld until she can be called back i 4 “4 
' I an actor or poet, and broods in others’ souls the i the Hudson looks out on a triple view: on the again? Shall he think of her in some distant hae j 
ee ideals and emotions which have been awakened in right, upon hills rising precipitously fifteen hundred _ celestial sphere, crowned with glory, radiant with i ‘ 
7 tee his own; a father, and transfers to his children feet from the water's edge; in front, upon the joy, and forgetful of all whom she loved on earth? ra. ‘ 
i 4 something of the life of the spirit which his father noble river widening into a lake two miles or so in Or shall he think of her as in her accustomed place, i i ae | 
i| ls transferred to him. breadth; on the left, upon a fertile valley beauti- doing her Master’s work with her accustomed i ae 
i ful with arable fields, blossoming orchards, noble enthusiasm, but in a more intimate fellowship { t 
Ni EF opens he passes from this second stage trees. In the forty years of my residence here no with her Maste sr, and with a quickness, a perfec- 5 

1 in his spiritual development to a third stage. one, I think, has ever enjoyed this view more than tion and an efficacy impossible while a prisoner on Be ss 

The organs which at first ministered to his lifeand a man who was absolutely blind. Preparing the earth? Or, finally, shall he refuse to think of i Ne 

then were the means of his ministry to the life of himself for an artist life he lost his eyesight at her at all except as a fading memory, put her in a is 

others cease to be adequate. His life grows too _ twenty-one; but he did not lose his power to appre- chamber of oblivion and turn the key upon her? 4 
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WHY VIVISECTION IS INJURIOU 


BY THE REVEREND FLOYD W. TOMKINS, D.D. 


President of The American Anti-Vivisection Society 


Doctor Tomkins has been chosen to present the objections to vivisection because of his study and intimate knowledge of 
that side of the subject and by reason of his position as President of The American Anti-Vivisection Society. 
Tomkins is the Rector of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 


san) T IS not easy, for many reasons, to present calmly 
and with moderation the views held by those opposed 
to vivisection. In the first place—as in all large and 
farreaching reforms, so among the anti-vivisection- 
ists—there are great differences of opinion. Some 
are very radical, being positively hostile, not only 
to experimentation in any form upon living animals, 
but also to vaccination, the use of anti-toxins and 
the dissection of frogs in schools by teachers and 
pupils. Others simply urge the use of anesthetics, 
and the death, before recovery of consciousness, of 
the creature upon which the experiment is per- 
formed. Some believe in an absolute prohibitory law which shall 
make it illegal to experiment upon animals in any way and 
in every place; others ask for a law which shall so regulate 
scientific investigation that it can only be carried on by really 
scientific men, not by students, and under conditions which shall 
virtually avoid all cruelty to animals. To express the views of 
a body of people so varied in opinion is evidently well-nigh 
impossible. 

It must also be recognized that there are wide differences of 
opinion among those favoring what is imperfectly called vivi- 
section. Some few men honestly believe that the freedom of 
humanity from the inroads and agonies of disease is so important 
that experimentation, even upon human beings themselves, 
is justifiable: the few being sacrificed for the good of the many, 
the weak for the benefit of the strong. Not only by voluntary— 
and, we must admit, heroic—offering of their lives in a risk if not 
a certainty of death have some scientific students, even of late, 
placed their bodies at the service of investigators or of them- 
selves as experimenting upon their own bodies, but there are not 
wanting those who believe that for the sake of discovery it is, 
or ought to be made, right and legal to use also the criminal or 
the mentally unbalanced for scientific experiments. 

On the other hand, there are among the ranks of vivisectionists, 
or at least grouped with them in any discussion or agitation, 
those who are intensely conservative and believe in some kind of 
regulation which shall at least make it impossible for any wild 
body of unguided students to torment and lacerate and keep in 
an agony of life any creature upon which they can lay their 
hands. ‘‘Great institutions for experimentation,” they say, 
“or the regular investigation of truly scientific men capable of 
drawing conclusions, are all right; but we must have some sort 
of control of the masses of wild enthusiasts who simply love to 
cut into pieces living animals that they may watch the working 
of functions already well understood.” 

To oppose in a few words such varied views on the part of 
scientists and physicians and specialists is evidently no easy 
task; in fact, it is impossible. 








“Authorities” Sometimes Becloud the Atmosphere 


Wet ARE met, too, by a large difference of opinion among 
learned men who are worthy of attention regarding theadvan- 
tages already gained, or to be gained, by vivisection. I do not 
propose to quote writers, nor to go into a discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of those whose writings might be quoted. An article 
for a magazine is not the place for this, nor is the purpose of 
this present article subserved by quotations. There is too much 
to be found on both sides for anything less 
than a volume to be satisfactory, and even a 
volume or two would probably leave the reader 
undecided which side to take. Sometimes 
‘authorities,’ even in law, becloud rather 
than clarify the atmosphere. 

It might seem to the earnest but excitable 
controversialist that at least I ought to cite 
instances of brutal cruelty resulting from the 
pursuit of vivisection. Well, there are in- 
stances enough and well-authenticated ones, 
too. Ihave them at hand. And we frankly 
believe that an exhibition such as that which 
was recently given in Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City, and which aroused much bitter criticism 
from good people, serves a good purpose. 

In all reforms the worst deeds of the worst 
men must be cited in order to establish the 
necessity for protest. ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
undoubtedly exhibited exceptional cruelty in 
the time of slavery, but it did more than 
any other one piece of literature to bring final 
emancipation. But it is desired just now to 
study the question from a standpoint more 
solid. Good things may be abused by bad 
men. And an emotional warfare—that is, a 
contest depending upon the exciting of emo- 
tion alone—has never proved profitable. 
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THE EDITORS. 


And I desire to say one thing more, namely, that in this con- 
troversy—and it might as well be recognized as a living contro- 
versy which is now going on to a finish, though it may be years 
before peace is proclaimed; for public interest in England and 
America is aroused, and men and women are in earnest both for 
and against vivisection—in this controversy there should be no 
bitterness nor recrimination nor ridicule. Good men on both 
sides of the question are interested, and they believe the question 
is of vital importance, and they are all really seeking the right. 
While there are foolish and extreme folk on both sides do not let 
us take them as fair samples; do not let us attempt to browbeat 
or call names or seek to discredit intelligence or character. 
The cause of temperance was put back for years by such tactics; 
we are in a new and better generation now. Let us be gentle- 
manly and kind and broad-minded and Christian. 


The Most Important Thing to Strive For 


HE first question—and one which I think lies at the founda- 

tion, or at least is one of the foundation-stones, of the whole 
matter at issue—is this: Is the eradication of disease, the pro- 
longation of human life, the increase of the comfort of living, the 
most important thing for men to strive after, or is the elevation 
and purification of character the ideal to be sought? We cannot 
jump at an answer, for the Gospel of Christ—and I frankly 
confess that I am a Christian and cannot reason without refer- 
ence to Christ’s teaching—plainly justifies and demands such 
advance as shall make life easier and happier. The true physician 
is a minister as well as he who faces the church’s altar. We are 
bound so to work and study as to bring the Kingdom, and that 
Kingdom has among its elements both righteousness and peace. 
And anything we can do to make burdens lighter and lives more 
cheerful has God’s blessing upon it. But we are faced by two 
facts which seem to show that we must judge between the things 
temporal and the things eternal: First, in all the advance made 
through the centuries of civilization, mortality has not really 
decreased in the world, nor has man’s span of life been lengthened; 
and second, the thing which has made living more endurable 
through the advance of these centuries has been the development 
of character regardless of the ills attending the body. From 
this we have a right to reason, not that we are to neglect the 
body nor to cease to battle against its ills, but that the elevation 
of character is the most important thing, and if, in seeking to 
bring health—the minor qualification—we hinder the advance 
of character—the major qualification —we must stop and proceed 
along other lines. 

Now, we claim that vivisection tends to weaken character. 
It dulls the sensibilities to the pain of others. It kills the com- 
passion which instinctively springs up when we see suffering 
even inan animal. It hardens the ear to the creature’s cries and 
makes the agony of an inferior of little moment if it interferes 
with our greater aim of securing victory over disease for the 
possible welfare of the human race. All this means inevitably 
a loss of the finest powers we possess, those powers which bring 
us into the realm of sympathy. If I lose my care for suffering in 
general [ lose it for suffering in particular. If a boy tortures a 
dog without rebuke he finally and speedily reaches a point where 
he will gain keener delight in torturing another boy. If, to 
learn the mysteries of the body, a living animal is cut open the 
grace of compassion is sacrificed to satisfy 
curiosity, which is often only another name 
for education. Now, nothing which hurts the 
character can be right in life; the grace of 
compassion or mercy is an essential element 
of character; therefore anything which 
weakens mercy is wrong. I know, of course, 
that a denial will be made here. Vivisection 
does not destroy mercy, we are told. Well, 
that is a question not of opinion only, but of 
experience, and the experience is being 
wrought. We know that after a war there 
are always many murders: life is held cheap. 
We know that familiarity breeds contempt, 
especially familiarity with the sight of pain. 
We know that a cruel boy will surely make 
acruel man. And my vivisection friends will 
acknowledge that a wild torturing of animals, 
unrestrained and unrebuked, would surely 
bring disaster to the race. 

But, we are told, if this vivisection is done 
to gain an ultimate mastery over pain, is it 
not placed in another category? If we do 
not torture animals for the pleasure of it or 
to satisfy curiosity, but to learn how to save 
multitudes from greater suffering, is it not 
justifiable? Is it not justifiable to cut off a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 


f Bet aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority 


obtainable on each side of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. 
of questions that readers would like to have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. 


Suggestions 
But as the department is not 


intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. The 
magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these articles: merely for the wisdom exercised ina 


careful selection of the writers. 


The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Where the Singers Really Stand 


A Frank Explanation of the Good and Bad Methods Employed 
by Famous Men in Opera Today 


By W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of the New York “Sun” 


FIT is true that opera-goers show a lack of dis- 
¥ crimination in their views of the merits of sopranos 
and contraltos it is quite as certain that they do 
not give consideration to the art of tenors, bary- 
tones and basses. Indeed, it may fairly be said 
that no great amount of thought of any kind is 
bestowed on barytones and almost none at all on 
basses. In recent years, for example, two basses 
have succeeded in attracting the general attention 
of American opera-goers—namely, Edouard de 
J Reszke and Pol Plancgon. The former rose to 
distinction by reason of his enormous voice and the latter through 
his elegant appearance. Yet both were admirable vocal artists and 
deserved to be applauded for the excellence of their singing rather 
than for mere gifts. 

Jean de Reszke, the greatest male singer of our time, was adored by 
the public, but very few knew what it was that so pleased them. 
Most of them labored under the pleasing delusion that this tenor had 
a wonderful voice, whereas his lyric instrument was not more than 
fairly good. His mastership consisted in his marvelous management 
of his voice, directed by a fine intelligence, exquisite artistic sensibility 
and a poetic imagination. Crude and violent methods were beyond 
his conception. He sang not only like a poet, but like a scholar and a 
gentleman as well. Yet there was in his art the blood of a real feeling; 
not perhaps a “grand passion,” but a profound sentiment capable of 
warming the receptive faculties of every audience. Nevertheless, 
his highest achievements were not in the vocal expression of the 
elemental savage power of man, but in imaginative creation, as in 
the narrative of ‘Lohengrin ” in Act III, the memories and aspirations 
of the young Siegfried, the delirium of the dying Tristan. 






Zix Ans 


There is No Illusion in Caruso’s Art 


HE tenor idol of the public today cannot be charged with poetic 

sensibility nor high imagination. There is no illusion in his art. It 
rests upon the firm basis of the absolute quality of the voice itself, 
which thrills the world by the naked glory of pure tone. Enrico 
Caruso, let it be understood, is no mere swaggerer in the domain of 
vocal art. He has solid merits. His voice is, without question, the 
most beautiful tenor heard on the operatic stage in the last thirty 
years. This is his priceless gift, but he has not neglected it. The 
natural excellence of this voice has been carefully cultivated. From 
low C to high C Mr. Caruso’s voice is a perfect scale, and it is rich, 
mellow, sonorous and intrinsically musical. 

When he sings as well as he can Mr. Caruso sings extremely well. 
His emission of tone is free, smooth and natural. His treatment of 
phrases shows a certain musical instinct, though it not infrequently 
betrays a lack of fine artistic fiber and high musical cultivation. His 
tone, however, is his most priceless possession, and it cannot be too 
clearly stated that its beauty is due as much to good vocal technic 
as to the gift of Nature. Bad emission would—and sometimes does 
destroy much of its true quality. 

The inartistic emission just mentioned is used when Mr. Caruso 
yields, as he too frequently does, to the demand of a warped public 
taste for displays of force. It is rare indeed that elegant singing by a 
tenor meets with the approval which it merits. A tenor has high tones 
and the public incessantly demands that he shall sing them often and 
as loudly as possible. Once when Jean de Reszke had thrown a high 
C into the sextet of ‘‘Les Huguenots” some men of the chorus ran to 
him with excited congratulations as he left the stage. ‘For shame, 
comrades!” he exclaimed. ‘That is not art.” The great Niemann, 
hearing that some people bemoaned the fact that he was not a dis- 
penser of brilliant high tones, said: ‘I can sing a B flat that will put 
the gas out, but that’s not art.” 

Mr. Caruso knows it is not art, too, but when, by forcing his voice 
to its fullest volume and pealing out high, sustained phrases like the 
“‘Sacerdote, io resta a te” in the third act of “Aida,” or by taking an 
upper tone at moderate power and swelling it out till it finishes in an 
explosion, he can get thunders of applause denied to his most careful 
efforts with a smooth, flowing air, he yields to it. By gratifying the 
public desire he increases his income. This is not art; it is business. 

To summarize, then, Mr. Caruso’s singing combines marvelous 
beauty of tone and skill in emission with a certain dramatic feeling 
and some musical instinct. On the other hand, it is deficient in 
musical finish, in delicate sensibility, in poetic imagination, and, above 
all, in intellectual fiber. It is crude art, which with irresistible seduc- 
tion woos the sense rather than the intelligence. If Mr. Caruso united 
to his voice and tone production the exquisite skill in light and shade 
of his adored predecessor, Italo Campanini, or the fastidious taste 
and subtle perceptions of Jean de Reszke, he would probably be the 
greatest tenor the world ever knew. But those who have observed his 
Radames, his Cavaradossi, his Canio, his Nemorino and his Faust 
are well aware that he is most successful in réles which permit the 
introduction of vociferous climaxes and ask for no daintiness of style 
nor nicety of comprehension. 


Bonci’s Voice is Pretty, but Not Noble 


LESSANDRO BONCTI has much that Mr. Caruso has not, but he 
wants the voice. In the matter of tone Mr. Bonci was not treated 
overgenerously by Nature. His voice is pretty, but not noble. Itisthin 
and somewhat pallid in tint and it is not fitted for the proclamation of 
heroic phrases. But for the more lightly graven lines of song it is 
excellently disposed. It is an almost ideal voice for such réles as the 
Duke in “ Rigoletto,” or Don Ottavio in ‘Don Giovanni.’”’ His voice 
production is excellent, though a characteristic habit of emphasizing 
nasal resonance in the preparation of certain effects mars its merit. 
Perhaps, for the benefit of those to whom comparisons convey most 
information, it may be said that Caruso has a far more beautiful 
organ than Bonci, and that when he is singing perfectly his tone 
production is more normal throughout the entire scale than that of 
the other tenor, but that Mr. Bonci is, nevertheless, his superior in the 
details of phrasing, nuance and musical conception. In the absolute 
mechanics of singing Caruso is quite the equal of Bonci, but in its 
purely decorative properties the art of Bonci is unquestionably the 
finer. More than that, it may fairly be said that when he bends him- 
self to the finished delivery of such an air as “Dalla sua Pace” in 
“Don Giovanni” Mr. Bonci reveals a command of breath control, 
phrasing, coloring, shading and musical sensibility not matched by 
any other tenor now before the American public. 

Yet it is just at this point that Mr. Bonci sometimes yields to 
temptation. He occasionally seeks in the music excuse for the 
elaboration of those artifices in which he is most skillful, whereas an 
inexorable artist would use them only when the music obviously 
demanded them. But perhaps this must be laid at the credit or 


discredit of public taste, which approves sensationalism in “all that 
is awfully vast or elegantly little.’ It cannot be too often repeated, 
however, that artistic mastership in singing discloses itself in the 
treatment of pure, fluent and polished melody rather than in the 
delivery of startling bursts of tone or the exhibition of feats in mere 
cleverness. In the music of Mozart, sung as Mr. Bonci sings it, there 
is scope for a display of the singer’s finest art. But this tenor would 
be in alien territory were he to attack such réles as Radames or Manrico. 


Zenatello has No Elegance in His Style of Singing 


IOVANNI ZENATELLO is Mr. Bonci’s precise opposite. This 
young man has a voice of stalwart proportions. It is rich, power- 
ful and of sufficient range. It is tolerably equalized as average voices go. 
But Mr. Zenatello’s method of tone production is not that of an artist. 
Instead of permitting his throat to be open and his tones to flow 
freely through it, he squeezes it violently together and then drives 
out his tones by sheer muscular force. The natural result is that he 
can sing only at the top of his lungs. His efforts to sing softly are 
almost invariably unsuccessful and sometimes are actually disastrous. 
The moment he diminishes the pressure on his vocal cords he begins 
to sing flat. Quite as often, when he seeks to escape this by putting 
the pressure on again, he sings sharp. Furthermore, there is never 
any elegance in his style, which is simply strenuous from the beginning 
of an opera to itsend. This explains his popular triumph in “ Otello.” 
In the beautiful duet of the first act his attempts to sing sentiment 
with grace and fervor were most unsatisfactory, for the inelegance, 
not to say downright rudeness, of his style made it impossible. But 
an audience easily forgets a first act when pealing high tones fill all 
the others. The declamatory character of the major part of ‘‘ Otello” 
was well suited to Mr. Zenatello’s manner of delivery, and the more 
he shouted the more the populace became excited. But, as both De 
Reszke and Niemann remarked, ‘‘that is not art.’”? Mr. Zenatello is 
simply a young man with a strong voice and a sound physique. He 
can endure the strain under which he works and probably will con- 
tinue to do so for several more seasons. But in the end he will tear 
his voice to tatters as he now tears every phrase of his music. And 
the more he shouts the more he is applauded. 


Within Certain Limitations Dalmores is a Genuine Artist 


HARLES DALMORES, who has no such voice as either Caruso or 

Zenatello, is, within certain limitations, a genuine artist. He has 
the characteristic traits of the best French singers, who are seldom as 
excellent in vocal technic as the best Italian and American performers. 
To account for this would carry us too far afield. Suffice it to say that 
the French language and the difficulties of singing in it have built up 
in the course of time a series of expedients which prevent the Gallic 
method from reaching ideal perfection. One of the commonest 
errors of French tenors is what is called ‘‘ pinching” the tone when 
advancing into the upper register. Mr. Dalmores has this fault in 
common with most of his countrymen. But in spite of a lack of 
perfect freedom in his emission of tone he produces a quality generally 
good and of musical character. He can sing piano, as almost all 
French tenors can, and a great deal more artistically than most of 
them. He phrases elegantly and with insight into the nature of the 
music. He excels in both declamatory and flowing song. He has a 
certain amount of imagination and not a little poetic warmth. Above 
all things, he respects the written letter of the score, for he is a thor- 
ough musician. For this very reason he sings musically and not 
mechanically. Taking him all in all, he is the most interesting and 
accomplished French tenor known in either Europe or America at 
this time. But he seldom excites audiences as do other tenors who 
utterly abandon artistic poise. 


Maurice Renaud Sings With His Brains 


O MUCH for the tenors upon whom the public now bestows its 
largest consideration. Barytonescreate less stir, but, afterall, they 
have their admirers, so why not say something about them also? The 
most interesting of them all is the one with the poorest vocal equip- 
ment. Maurice Renaud sings with his brains, which is something 
that the ordinary tenor cannot do for the reason that he appears not 
to have any. Renaud is a consummate artist. This must be inter- 
preted as referring to his achievements in the domain of operatic 
impersonation and not solely to his vocal technic. The latter may 
have been better many years ago than it is now, but today Mr. 
Renaud resorts to many questionable devices in the endeavor to 
cover up deficiencies in his voice. He is yet in the years when his 
voice ought to be adequate to the demands of his repertory. That it 
is not argues that it has not been free from abuse in the years gone by. 
But while Mr. Renaud has to employ artifices in his tone production 
his treatment of melody shows exquisite musical insight and fine 
poetic imagination. His singing of the song of Mephistopheles in 
Auerbach’s cellar in Berlioz’s ‘‘La Damnation de Faust” and of the 
Mirror song in Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” shows what a range 
his fancy traverses in its delicate.conception of unerring style. But in 
studying the operatic achievements of Mr. Renaud it is imperative to 
make clear distinction between the purely vocal traits of his singing 
and the sum of his accomplishments, which includes musical interpre- 
tation and the creation of a whole illusion by the employment of the arts 
of the actor. Mr. Renaud is one of the greatest actors ever seen on 
the opera stage, and auditors need to consider carefully whether their 
judgment is influenced by absolute singing or by something to which 
song is merely an adjunct. 


Scotti is an Interesting Artist, but a Faulty Singer 


NTONIO SCOTTI ranks, in a way, as the dean of the barytone 
guild in this country, and his Scarpia in “Tosca” is accepted as 

the model interpretation of the réle. When Mr. Scotti was first 
heard in this country he disclosed a really excellent voice, though 
perhaps not one possessing the greatest possibilities. But from the 
start he showed that he was prone to fall into temptation to gratify 
the appetite of the insatiable seeker after large effects. Technically, 
Mr. Scotti has never been faultless. His tone production relies less 
on unrestrained and perfectly normal resonance than on forcible 
propulsion. As a consequence the quality of his tone has always been 
somber instead of mellow, and power has been acquired largely by a 
vast expenditure of labor. Those connoisseurs who listened to his 
early singing of Tonio in “Pagliacci” prophesied that before middle 
life he would have no upper tones left. The prophecy is in a fair 
way to be fulfilled. But Mr. Scotti has a dramatic instinct which 
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Every woman knows what dampness 
does to Maline—how completely 
this beautiful trimming is spoiled by 
the slightest moisture. 


Now Every Woman 
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THE MOIST- PROOF MALINE 


—the only serviceable, color-fast material 
of its kind ever produced. 

The handsomest Spring and Summer 
fashions ordain generous trimmings of Maline 
on hats and frocks. ‘Women who hesitate 
to improve their costumes with Maline be- 
cause it is so easily spoiled may buy 
Malinette without the slightest fear of its 
damage from any moisture, even the sever- 
est shower. 


A booklet containing samples 
that will be a revelation to 
every woman who writes for it 





This booklet is well worth getting for its charmingly 
illustrated new fashions in Malinette hats, trimmings 
and ornaments. But of even greater value is the 
astonishing comparison it offers between Malinette 
and Maline. Upon wetting, the Maline will imme- 
diately lose its in and finish when pressed in the 
hand. The same test with the Malinette sample 
proves that it cannot lose a trace of color, that it 
immediately dries out to its original beauty and dainty 
crispness. 


Make this simple but conclusive test and 
know, as you could in no other way, the 
wonderful service superiority of Malinette 
over Maline. 
If Malinette is not yet sold at the Maline counter you 
patronize, send sample for matching direct to us, with 
25c for each yard desired, and you will be promptly 
supplied through the dealers you mention. Over 
One Hundred shades. All genuine Malinette is 
sold from the trade-marked card only. 


Insist upon your milliner using Malin- 
ette on your Spring and Summer hats. 


But first write for the 
Malinette booklet and sam- 
ples described above. Every 
woman who wishes to make 
the most of her Spring and 
Summer costumes should Re 
absolutely have it. ” 


Theo. Tiedemann & Sons 


75 Mercer Street New York 
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Frank Talks With Boys Parents 





By Henry Richards 
| gab men are more competent to talk intelligently of boys than is Mr. Richards. 





The father of a family of boys himself, he \ 


\ 


) 


speaks from the standpoint of fatherhood, while as the head of a camp for boys he has had hundreds of other fathers’ boys 


pass through his hands. 
all ages and of all temperaments. 


sanest in ideas and the most practical in helpfulness to parents of boys that have ever come to our notice. 


He comes to his subject, therefore, with an authority born of years of personal experience with boys of J 
It is not too much to say that these articles —of which this is the second — are among the 


THE EDITORS. 


Helping the Boy to Find Himself 


T IS a common thing when the son 
of a working-man has come to grief, 
to hear the father say, “I did my 
part,” when, as a matter of fact, he 
did nothing whatever for his family 
wee, beyond providing the bare necessities 
ie Gey) of life. And at the other end of the 
social line I frequently meet intelligent, careful, even 
over-conscientious parents who have provided, as they 
think, everything for their boy who is too often an 
only child. They have read all the books and con- 
sulted all the authorities about children. They are 
well up in scientific food values and in all the fine 
points of ‘‘character-building.”” As an infant their boy 
was weighed daily and his food was measured; the 
mother went armed with a clinical thermometer, and 
the authorities were consulted whenever the child’s 
weight varied a couple of ounces or his temperature 
a fifth of a degree from the normal standard. The country is full 
of such parents, who have picked up a smattering of science by 
desultory reading and are the natural prey of child specialists, who 
make profit from their alarms. As the boy grows he will have 
nurses, governesses and tutors in turn; and he will be lucky, later, 
if his parents do not send him to half a dozen different schools in 
succession, take him to Europe to perfect his French accent, and give 
him a trip around the world with a ‘‘bear-leader” to enlarge his 
horizca before he goes to college. In their desire to give the boy 
everything his parents fail to give him so much as a fair chance. 
Pulling him up by the roots, as it were, every day, to see how he is 
growing, they deny him the essential conditions of growth. He 
has had no burdens to bear, and therefore has no sense of responsi- 
bility; he has not had to measure himself against others of his own age, 
and so has developed no strength. Having had no work to do he has 
no efficiency, and in consequence of hearing himself talked about all 
the time he is probably self-conscious, conceited and over-sensitized. 





A Large Family is Valuable as a “Means of Grace” 


VEN if the building of a man were like the compounding of a 
pudding, just a composite of material and treatment, we might be 
sure that human material could seldom be found strong enough to 
withstand such maltreatment as I have described, and that a boy so 
unfortunate in his upbringing would sow a liberal crop of wild oats 
in college, and spend the greater part of his remaining life in reaping 
and digesting the crop. If he does not come utterly to grief it is only 
through the force of fortunate influences beyond the control of his 
parents and by grace of native worth; and, at best, the discipline of 
hard knocks and suffering which alone can save him will not make up 
for the early training he has missed. 

Those who bewail our small families, as well as those who maintain 
that it is a crime for a man to bring into the world more children than 
he can provide for, seem alike to miss the point which is of the most 
immediate and pressing importance: the value of a considerable 
family as a ‘‘means of grace” in the education of each member of 
the family. If the intelligent, careful and over-conscientious parents 
I have told about should have six or eight children just think of the 
difference in lightening burdens and solving problems! With the 
second child the pseudo-scientific methods would begin to yield; 
with the third, the temperature-takings and weighings would be 
neglected and the children would be given a chance to grow up uncon- 
sciously as the Lord meant them to. And with the fourth, fifth and 
the rest, the parents—since I have credited them with intelligence— 
would gain wisdom to see that the most potent force in training 
children aright is the discipline they get through their association 
with each other, under loving and guiding hands. Every man who 
has had to do with many boys knows that the boy from a large family 
and of sensible parents is pretty sure to prove a good kind of boy. 
He has had no time to think about himself; his corners have been 
rounded and his awkwardnesses reduced, just by friction with his 
brethren. He has had to ‘‘ bear and forbear” from his infancy, to 
find his place and take it, and, having taken it, to fill it; in short, he 
has had from the first, owing to the fact that he is one of many, just 
the discipline through self-denial and regard for others which is the 
foundation of character. The lone boy will be precocious, and may 
have accomplishments which appeal to his elders, while the one of 
many may be a terror to his grown-up friends, and especially to his 
maiden aunts. But the one will be a little old man who has missed 
the experience which leads to true and noble manhood, while the 
other will be a boy of boys, and is in a fair way to become in his turn 
a man among men. 


Let a Boy be a Boy: Not a Man Before His Time 


HAT we parents want to get firmly into our heads is to let our boy 

be a boy—a boy among boys. Don’t try to make him a man 
before his time, for it is only by being a boy that he can develop manly 
qualities. And if he be so unfortunate as to be an only son let us see 
that he has boy companions—not just schoolmates, but companions 
at home, for boys are strangely shy, and association in a day school 
seldom ripens into real companionship unless something be done to 
favor the ripening. 

Here is the way an ideal mother met the problem of the lone boy. 
She had a family of six, but two boys came near the beginning and 
end of the line; so, when the elder of the two grew to boyhood he had 
no boy companions. She began by encouraging him to bring his 
schoolmates home in the afternoon to play with him outdoors. If 
it happened to rain she would have him bring them indoors or into 
the convenient barn, where the whole merry company could play, 
boys and girls together. So, with understanding and sympathy she 
succeeded in making the shy outsiders feel at home about the place, 
until one or another, or sometimes two or three, would stay for supper 
and spend the evening. You cannot force a boy to social expansive- 
ness, but with tact and patience you can develop his social instincts, 
and that is what this mother had in view in all her efforts with these 
boys. When they became used to her and wonted to the house she 
suggested to a few of the boys that they should come regularly, one 
évening a week, for reading and games. The boys came, and with a 
little suggestion others were invited, and a club was formed. There 
were no officers nor formalities of any kind, and the “proceedings” 


consisted simply of the reading of a few stimulating words from some 





good author, followed by a story of adventure or 
achievement, and ending with a merry game of some 
kind. This club held together until the boys were 
grown, and even after they were grown, and the 
members still keep up their intimacy though they are 
widely scattered and have long been actively engaged 
’ in their several callings. The grounds of this mother’s 
house became a gathering-place for boys, so that it 
was the first place where neighbors looked for miss- 
ing boys, and the most anxious mother knew that 
her boy was all right when she found him there. 
Later another club was started for the second boy; 
when he grew up a third followed; and now the 
fourth successive club of boys finds its home in the 
old yellow house where the first set of boys gathered 
more than twenty years ago. 
Lest the objection be raised that a mother has no 
time in these busy days for such an enterprise as I 
have described, I will add that the mother of my story is a well- 
known, charming and voluminous writer, that she is actively 
engaged in many movements for social betterment, and that she 
has found time for all these things while training her family of six, 
and without neglecting her household duties. The secret in doing 
a thing like this is to let the boys do it themselves—to let the boys 
be boys, as I said before—and simply stand by, with watchful eye 
and kindly hand, to check and guide them. 

When a friend of this same mother, who had several children of 
her own, had objected with ‘‘I never know what to say to children,” 
her reply was: “ My dear, you are a kind of monster and should be 
!” The mother who never knew what to say 





exhibited in a museum! 
to children was referring to her own children, and the retort was 
well deserved. 

But the difficulty is a very real one, with fathers as well as mothers 
—more particularly, perhaps, with fathers—when the children belong 
to some one else. The helplessness of a grown man with a small 
boy who does not belong to him is proverbial, and has furnished 
the point for many time-honored jokes. But it is a serious matter, 
nevertheless, for it is precisely this helplessness with boys that 
stands in the way of the all-togetherness of feeling which is essen- 
tial to success in any dealings with them. The boy whose father is 
so afflicted can never have the home companionship that he needs 
with other boys in his own home, because other boys, if they come at 
all, will not feel as if they belonged there, and the whole virtue of the 
companionship lies in this sense of ‘ belonging.” 


Boys Live in a World of Their Own 


T IS a melancholy fact that few men have any real sympathy with 

boys. They may like boys in general, and love their own boys, but 
the sympathy which comes of understanding is comparatively rare. 
The old saying that mankind is made up of three varieties, men, 
women and boys, is based on the truth that boys live apart in a little 
world of their own—a world of inexperience and inconsequence, in 
which the inhabitants are bound together by community of instinct 
and feeling, and, ina rigid allegiance to their own standards of loyalty 
and honor, are a law unto themselves. 

When the boy is grown the door of this world closes behind him, 
and even the memory that there is such a world is usually lost. This 
explains why so few writers have succeeded in creating a real boy, or 
in revealing the boy’s world from his own point of view. Kipling had 
the boy’s vision in his ‘‘ Jungle Tales.’”’, Mark Twain’s “ Huckleberry 
Finn” gives us a real boy in his own world, and Eden Philpotts, in 
his ‘Human Boy,” reveals and creates with the vision of genius; 
but where shall we find others? 

Claverley hits off the natural shrinking of age from the boisterous 
ways of boyhood in his clever verses: 


‘*The sports to which with boyish glee 
I sprang erewhile, attract no more; 
Although I am but sixty-three 
Or four. 
Nay, worse than that, I’ve seemed of late 
To shrink from happy boyhood—boys 
Have grown so noisy, and I hate 
A noise. 


‘*They fright me, when the beech is green, 
By swarming up its stem for eggs; 
They drive their horrid hoops between 

My legs. 
It’s idle to repine, I know; 
I'll tell you what I’ll do instead: 
I'll drink my arrowroot and go 
To bed.” 


Fathers Should be Their Boys’ Friends 


E HAVE changed all that since the verses were written, with our 

sexagenarian golf and tennis players and our gospel of the strenu- 
ous life; but although the change has brought about a healthier relation 
with boys, and the boys tolerate their elders with a less conscious 
condescension, the boy himself remains as inscrutable as ever. And 
if the first requisite to a right training of boys is to let them be boys 
while boyhood lasts, the second—and this concerns fathers especially 
—is to be their friend—to cultivate the sympathy and understanding 
which alone can bridge the gulf between the generations. Fathers 
too often satisfy their paternal instinct at a cheap rate by doing 
everything for their boys and by giving them everything—except 
themselves; they omit the prime essential because of the effort 
required to supply it. 

Only the other day I was trying to help a young man pick up the 
pieces of a broken life when some reference was made to his father. 
“T don’t know my father at ali” was all the young man said, but his 
words told the whole story. And of the other side of the picture: 
a highly intelligent father, active and prominent in the educational 
world, told me that he had never had time to make the acquaintance 
of his boy, although the boy was already sixteen. The gulf must be 
bridged and the door to the boy world be held open, or the father 
can never stand really near his boy, and this standing together is 
the very essence of a boy’s birthright. 

Next month I want to say a word on “ How Mothers Sow a Crop 
of Trouble With Their Boys.” 
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Did you think 
that Welch’s 
Grape Juice was 
merely a summer 
drink ? 

Not at all. It isa 


healthful, invigorating } 
beverage at all times 
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andintheWinterwhen §f 
fresh fruit is scarce its 
freshness and fine grape 
flavor are all the more § 
appreciated. ¢ 
Drink it when you § 
are thirsty, or when you 
are tired. ‘Try a glass- 
ful just before retiring. 
Serve it asa punch or in 
any of the forty dainty 
and delicious ways ex- 
plained in our free 
Book of Recipes. 2 


Welchis | 


Grape | 
Juice | 


isafood drink. Itcon- § 
tains all of the nutritive 
value of ripe Concord 
grapes. It is pure, free 
from all preservatives 
or coloring matter and 
is non-alcoholic. Only 
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lm™ §=6the choicest Concord § 
| grapes are used in mak- § 
ing it and only the § 
most modern methods §& 

ms employed in preparing § 
"> \ it for your table. 
4 3 : If your dealer doesn't keep #& 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial be 


dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Sample 3 oz. 
bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice 
Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 
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The Lettie Lane Paper Family 


A New Series Presenting Lettie’s Sister’s Wedding: The Flower-Girls 
By Sheila Young 
Next Month We Shall Present Some of the Wedding Guests 
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Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s bead into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the dolls can be made to stand. 


































A Happy Little Time 





Chapter II—The Wall-Paper Fairies 


ETTY had two kinds of plays when she was 
ill: real plays and play plays; sometimes she 
| hardly knew which was which, but she liked the 
play plays best, and one of the best of these was 
the Wall-Paper Fairies. 
At - The wall-paper was covered with blue roses 
the only blue roses Betty had ever seen. There were soft bunches 
of them every little way, and loops of blue ribbon (only it was paper!) 
went from one bunch to another. Well! in every rose lived a fairy! 
They were just as long as Betty’s little finger; their wings and their 
robes were of blue gauze, and each wore a crown of bright blue gems. 
In the daytime they stayed at home or else they were invisible, but 
at night they came out of their rose houses and swung on the ribbon 
loops, which made fine swings, and flew about visiting one another. 
Then when it was good-night time for Betty —that was when Mamma 
had kissed her and opened the windows wide and put the Rosy-Posy 
Puff over her—the blue fairies would come trooping down tosee the pink 
fairies who lived in the pink roses of the Rosy-Posy Puff. These were 
lovely fairies with rose-colored wings 
and dresses and crowns of rubies. They 












































Little Stories for Little People 


Stories That Children Can Read and That Mothers Can Read to Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Author of “Captain Janyary,” “The Golden Window,” etc. 



















The Voyage of the Good Ship “Polly” 


FE WERE all sitting in front of the boathouse, 

hard at work on our boats and all very happy 
except Elsa who had cut her finger. Papa had 
said that she couldn’t work on her boat any more, 
so she was very blue and we felt very sorry for 
her, ’specially when we remembered what Papa had 
said about sisters and taking care of them and things 
like that. So we tried to cheer her up, and she 
had just got to the point where she had stopped crying and gazing 
into the dim and distant future, I mean horizon, like the heroines 
in Scott’s novels, when Tom, meaning very kindly, said: 

“Well, you know, Elsa, you have the comfort of hoping that she 
would have been a good boat, and if you had finished her you would 
have known that she was bad.” 

Of course this wasn’t very clever of Tom, but Elsa might have 
known that he meant it kindly; anyhow, she didn’t and began to cry 
again. This rather drove away Tom’s good-nature and he said 
“Chelsea Waterworks” to Elsa, and this made her all the more 
miserable, for she hates to be called that, and it is rather a mean name. 
By this time we others began to feel rather queer, for Elsa wouldn’t stop 
or be comforted and made her shoulder 
































a asia gametes all hard when we tried to pat it: you 
and the blue fairies were good friends  m i a i ia don’t know how hard and_hubbly 
though now and then they had a dis- Me I girls can make their shoulders when 
pute as to which was prettier, pink or arcn they cry. 
blue. They played hide-and-seek LOW, March, blow! [F Just as we were beginning to de- 
among the hills and dales of the Puff, Go Winter ao! i: spair we saw a way out of our diffi- 
and sometimes they climbed up Betty’s Drive away — culties in the shape of Mr. John, Rose’s 
pillow and coasted down. They had no Gtikee auay man, or I think that they call it 
sleds: they just coasted on themselves, inves ae - biee' “fiancé.” Roseisourbigsister. Well, 
and sometimes they tore’ their gauze sas : , when we saw Mr. John we shouted to 
robes badly; but they just blew on the Blow, March, blow! him, and he came up and asked us: 
gauze and it mended itself. Betty told Grow, grass grow! “What's the latest news from the 
Mamma about this; she thought it Crocus-< up scene of action, Kiddies?” 
would be nice to mend her frocks that Twinkle up; He always talks to us some funny 
way, but Mammadid not thinkshecould. Blow, Marc h, blow! way; he is a wonder. So we pointed 

to the heap in the corner, which was 
NEZH Once there was a sad time. A Blow, March, blow! Elsa, and told him that she had the 
bad Black Gnome came out of the fire- Flow, water, flow! weeps and we couldn’t stop her. Then 
place and tried to carry off the Rosy- River, run, he was awfully nice and picked her up, 
Posy Princess. Most of the Black Just for fun, and in about two minutes had her smil 
Gnomes were good (and there is a story Blow, March, blow! ==) ing and telling him all about her boat 
about them, too!) but this one was R. Delonte. and showing him the cut in her finger. 
very bad. His name was Whank. The It is queer how it makes a cut or a 
Princess’s name was Tirili, and she was . J 


as fair as the morning. This wicked 
Whank came creeping, creeping, and found her asleep in her rose, 
and was dragging her off to his den down behind the firedogs; but 
she woke and screamed, and all the fairies, blue and pink, came fly 
ing and running. They made Whank drop the Princess; and while 
her ladies were restoring her (she had fainted with fright) the 
Princes and knights and soldiers chased that bad Black Gnome all 
over the Rosy-Posy Puff, down into the tufts at the bottom of the 
dells and up to the tops of the Rosy-Posy Hills, up, up to the snowy 
heights of Pillow Mountain. And what do you think? That bad 
Black Gnome caught his bad black toe in one of Betty’s curls and 
tumbled down and the fairies caught him. They tied him hand and 
foot, and carried him over to the washstand and dipped him in the 
water-pitcher till he howled for mercy. Then they kicked him into 
the ashes of the fireplace. He did not mind that—it was his home 
—but he was dreadfully ashamed. When he was caught Betty sat 
straight up in bed and cried, ‘‘They’ve got him!” and Mamma said: 
“Yes, they have; but the sheep is waiting.” Then she sang: 
‘*Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Outside stands a sheep. 
Knocked against a little stone, 
Hurt his little shinny-bone: 
Sleep, baby, sleep!” 
That meant that Betty must go to sleep, and she did. 
Next time we will hear about the Bottle Family. 1 ae aS 
“March Comes in a Lion and goes out a lamb.” 
“How can he do that ?”’ 
“He roars and roars and roars till his voice is all gone, and he 
can only make a little weak noise; but he never can keep still, so 
he bleats ‘Baa! baa!’ just like a foolish lamb.” 


The Foolish Tortoise 
} LOSE beside the Pool of the Blue Lotus lived 





the two geese White-Wings and Gray-Back, 
im ih Ny and in the pool lived the tortoise Shelly-Neck, and 


S ay the three were good friends. One night Shelly- 
UF ay VY || Neck heard two fishermen talking together beside 
BP EXS ie the pool. ‘Tomorrow morning,” they said, “we 
oa = will lay our nets and catch that old tortoise and 











a ME) COOk him for our dinner.” 

Shelly-Neck was much frightened, and when the men were gone he 
called his friends the geese, and begged them to save him. 

“We will save you,”’ said White-Wings. 

“But you must do just what we tell you to do!” said Gray-Back. 

“J will! I will!” cried poor Shelly-Neck. 

The two geese waddled about, looking till theyfoundastick. ‘‘ Now,” 
said White-Wings, ‘‘take this in your mouth and hold on tight!” 

“And remember,” said Gray-Back, “that once you have taken 
hold you must not let go till we bid you.” 

The tortoise promised and took hold on the middle of the stick 

th his strong jaws. Then White-Wings took one end of the stick 

lili and Gray-Back took the other, and they flew high up in 


Ay 
the y if { the } 


} al ouses. 
_ All the people ca to see this strange sight. ‘Look! 
look!” cried one. ‘ tortoise!” 

« 1? ant \Y } > 

“Ho!” said a othe of the fishermen. ‘He has no 
wings; soon he will forget and ope mouth, and then down he 


will come and we shall have hi 


“T will not let go! You shall not have me for dinner!” cried shelly- 
Neck. : 

Crash! Down he fell on the hard ground. When the fishermen 
picked him up he was dead and they did have him for dinner. 

White-Wings and Gray-Back flew sadly away. ‘We did our best.” 
they said; “but a fool cannot be saved from his folly.” INDIA. 


bumpy place feel better to show it to 

some one, but I have noticed that it 
always does; it is almost as good as Mother’s arnica. ‘Then Mr. 
John laughed in his jolly way and said he didn’t think that was half 
bad and where was the boat? So Elsa ran and got it and it wasn’t 
so bad, after all; it wasn’t hollowed out or smoothed off, but it had 
a bow and some stern. Mr. John looked at it a minute and then 
took the chisel; but Elsa said, turning rather red, ‘‘ Please, I’d rather 
you wouldn’t. It ought to be made all by me,” which was pretty 
nice of Elsa to say, for Mr. John would have made a wonder of a 
boat. He seemed quite pleased and said: “That’s right, little girl; 
but I can put in the masts, can’t 1?” Elsa looked at us, and we 
remembered our being older brothers and her cut finger, and said 
“Yes,” which was pretty nice of us, | think, as we knew that they 
would be much better masts than ours. 


ZS Well, Mr. John had the mast in and the sail on in about 
three minutes, and then he wanted to know her name; and Elsa 
said that she hadn’t any, so I suggested ‘Polly,” for it is a good 
ship’s name; and just then Papa came past and said that if we were 
going to have our race we must have it before dinner. So we hurried 
down to the wharf and rowed out to Copperhead Rock, where the 
race was to begin. There was a good breeze and the boats started out 
before the wind beautifully. At the very first Tom’s boat and mine 
went far ahead of poor Elsa’s and she began to look teary again; but 
we told her that the “ Polly ” was splendidly steady, so she cheered up. 
Then, I never knew just why, first my boat and then Tom’s tipped 
right over. There must have been a squall that we didn’t notice, or 
perhaps a fish under water may have hit them, though Papa laughed 
at me when I said that; but it was queer of them to tip over, for 
we had made them very carefully and scientifically. Of course there 
was quite a confusion about getting them, in which the “ Polly” was 
forgotten, and when we did remember her—she was gone! We 
tried to look for her, but the dinner-bell rang and we had to go in, and 
then we all forgot about her, all except poor Elsa, who cried till the 
cook gave her so many doughnuts that she had a headache. 

Now comes the really interesting part of this story. Late that 
afternoon Rose and Mr. John went out for a paddle, and when they 
came back to the wharf just before supper we all saw that Mr. John 
had something white in the bottom of the canoe. Elsa gave a scream 
of “You don’t suppose it can be!”’ and tore down to the wharf, with 
the rest of us after her. And you know—it was! It was the “ Polly” 
sure enough, not wrecked nor sunk nor anything. 

We all began asking where they had found her, and had she gone 
far, and was she wrecked on the shore or just sailing when they 
found her, when Mr. John stopped us and said: 

“The good ship ‘Polly’ found ordinary races far beneath ker 
dignity, so she tried a course for herself to show how racing ought to 
be done. We found her three miles off, sailing calmly on her way. 
Take her, Elsa, my child; you must be a genius.” 

Now did you ever hear of anything so queer? We had spent hours 
over our boats and they had sunk; and here was Elsa’s only half 
done and not a bit scientific, and she had won the race. This shows 
that science and learning and things like that don’t count so much as 
people say they do. 

Well, Elsa took her boat, glowing with pride, and Tom and I cheered 
and formed a procession to go and tell Papa. He was almost as 
surprised as we were, and said “Hurray for her!” and then he said we 
ought to call her the ‘‘ Tortoise’; but I can’t see why, for she doesn’t 
look a bit like a turtle! ELIZABETH WIGGINS. 


HERE’S a new thing at our house: 
It’s not a cat: it’s not a mouse: 
It’s not a bird; it’s not a dog; 
It’s not a monkey or a frog; 
A sweeter thing than any other; 
It’s just a little Baby Brother! 
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ae | 
**T am just delighted | 
with what you are 
doing and the way you 
are doing it,’” says 


Judge 
BenB. 
Lindsey 


_of the Denver Juvenile Court 
in writing of 
The Ladies’ 


Home Journal 
Boys; | 











“the boy who is busy 
with good work like 
that is not the kind to 
get into trouble.’’ 


Perhaps no man_ in 
America knows boys bet-_ | 
ter than does Judge Lind- 
sey. He knows what in- 
fluences go to make boys 
grow up into good, strong 
men and he recognizes 
those influences when he 
sees them. 


If youhaveaboywho _ | 

wants to earn his own 
spending money, THE 
Lapies Home Journa. 
will help him do it. By 
delivering this magazine 
and THe SATuRDAY 
EveninG Post to friends 
and neighbors outside of 
school hours your boy 
can earn a lot of money 
without associating with 
undesirable companions, 
and can get a business 
training that will be of in- 
estimable value in later life. 


To any boy who wants 
to try it, we will send every- 
thing necessary for selling 
THe Lapres’ Home 
JourRNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Posr. 
There isn’t one cent of ex- 
pense. Your boy can be 
just as successful as are the 
thousands of other boys of 
whom Judge Lindsey 
writes, and who are earn- 
ing from $1.00 to $25.00 
week. 


By just sending us a line 
any boy will receive every- 
thing that is necessary. 


Circulation Bureau 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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4/H1S toy is not nearly so 
SX difficult to make as it 
might look to you. 
Indeed it is not difficult 
to make at all, but it 
does take time. How- 





yourselves just how beautiful it really is, 
that I will give for your benefit the 
most careful directions as to its construc- 
tion, in order that there may not be the 
slightest possibility for failure. The first 
thing is to make the dancers. 

First, procure twenty to twenty-five 
artificial straws, which may be easily 
purchased at any drug store. If they are 
too long cut them down so that each 
will measure just seven inches in 
length. Then cut out twenty to 
twenty-five triangles of stiff writing- 
paper, each measuring three inches by 
seven (see diagram, Figure One). Now 
paste or glue one of these paper trian- 
gles to each straw, as shown in same 
diagram, and allow them to dry. 


HEN with a pencil mark a circle nine inches in diameter on a board 

—a bread or drawing board is best. This circle may be made easily 
as follows: Make two pinholes four inches and a half apart in a strip 
of writing-paper. Place this paper strip in the center of your board; 
through one hole stick a pin firmly into the wood and insert the point 
of a lead-pencil through the other hole. Now swing the pencil point 
completely around the centered pin, and your circle will be marked. 
The dotted line in Figure Two shows this circle. 

Then take a flat cork, such as is used in pickle bottles, and with a 
penknife bevel its edges (see B, Figure Two). Then stick a knitting- 
needle through the exact cen- 
ter of this cork and afterward 


A Home-Made Opera House 
That Any Clever Boy Can Make 


By Meredith Nugent 


The Completed Opera House 

































































the point of the stick-pin underneath 
the skirt to rest on the glass base. You 
will find it necessary to raise the goblet 
on a small block of wood. If properly 
made the figure ought to balance exactly. 
This dancermakes sucha splendidtoy that 
it pays to make it strong, for then it will 
last fora long time. When placed in posi- 
tion on the stage its skirt at the bottom 
should be about a quarter of an inch above 
the floor. If balanced on a table upon 
which the sun is streaming through a 
closed window this dancer will revolve by 
means of the sunlight power alone. 


O MAKE the opera house, first get 
two soap-boxes and carefully remove a 
long side from one of them. Then nail a 
thin strip of wood about three inches 
in width in the place of the removed 
side (see upper part of lower box A, 
Figure Four). Now fasten both soap- 
boxes together in the position shown 
in the diagram, by nailing strips of 
wood to them (see B, Figure Four). 
Then nail two other strips of wood to 
the back of your upper soap-box A 
so that the opera house will stand 
upright (see Figure Four). Be sure that the boxes do stand upright 
as shown in the diagram and that they do not wobble in the least. 

Then take the removed side of the soap-box, and with fine nails 
fasten it on the front edge of the lower soap-box (see C diagram, 
Figure Four). Before doing this, however, nail a wooden cleat to 
each side of the lower soap-box so as to support C. 

Now cut wings for your stage out of thin, bright red cardboard 
(as shown in Figure Five), and carefully tack one end of these to the 
inside—only just inside—of the upper soap-box. Then cut out six 
strips of thin cardboard and tack one end of each—three on a side— 
to the upper soap-box. Glue 
the other ends to the wings 





drive the lower end of the knit- 
ting-needle into the board and 
in the exact center of your 
marked circle. Be sure that the 
knitting-needle stands quite 
perpendicular when looked at 
from all sides. (A, Figure Two, 
shows the knitting-needle in 
position.) 

Now fasten the upper part of 
each of the skirt sections C to the 
cork B with sealing-wax or glue. 
The lower end of each section 
the projecting tip of the straw 
should rest exactly onthemarked 
circle, and, if you use twenty-five 
straws, should be a little more 
than one inch apart. The paper 
points of each section ID should 
project outward beyond the 
marked circle about one inch. 

If glue is used to fasten the 
skirt sections in position—and 
glue is so much better for this 
than sealing-wax or paste that I 
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Figure One 





heartily recommend it—keep ; 
the paper points D in position } 
with stick-pins until the glue / 


dries (see diagram, Figure Two). 
Be sure that the straws are 
placed at exactly equal distances 
apart on the cork and also onthe 
marked circle. Also be sure to allow the glue to dry thoroughly. Let 
the standing skirt remain in position all night if necessary. After the 
glue is hard carefully withdraw the knitting-needle first from the 
board and then from the cork B. 





Figure Two 


lg be take a stick-pin about two inches in length and pass this down 
through the knitting-needle hole made in the cork B, and fasten 
the head of it to the cork with plenty of glue or sealing-wax. After- 
ward empty an eggshell of its contents by boring a hole in each end 
with a pin and blowing the contents out; then fasten this in position 
as shown in Figure Three. 

_The head and arms of the dancer are cut out of fashion papers. 
These are pasted on cardboard, afterward cut out again and then 
fastened to the eggshell with sealing-wax. Figure Three shows exactly 
how the completed dancer should look. Now balance your dancer 
on the base of a small inverted goblet, a wine-glass is best, by allowing 





after you have curved these 
back in position (as shown in 
Figures Five and Six). Then 
cut out a brilliant red cardboard 
hood for the stage (in shape as 
shown in Figures Five and Six), 
and place this in position as 
shown in the same diagrams. 

Now cut out of real heavy, 
dark green cardboard a large 
stage with a curved front, and 
after fitting it in position tack 
it firmly to the projecting board 
(C, Figure Four). As you will 
notice (in the diagram, Figure 
Five) the cardboard stage is 
considerably larger than the 
projecting board C. Figures 
Five and Six show the completed 
stage perfectly. 

For the scenery paste bright, 
light blue paper in the back 
of your stage for sky. Cut 
mountains out of deep purple 
paper and paste thesein position. 
Paste blue paper on both sides- 
inside, of course—of the soap-box. Then cut trees for your stage 
out of heavy, brilliant green cardboard and glue the straight edges of 
these to the sides of the soap-box (see Figure Six). These trees are very 
easily made and are wonderfully effective. Also cover with dark green 
paper the three-inch strip of wood crossing the center of the stage. 





Figure Three 


N ORDER to set the dancers in motion, first place short pieces of 
candle in the lower soap-box (as shown in Figure Four). Three, four, 
five or more pieces may be used as needed. The more candles used the 
faster the dancers will spin around. Then, when the candles are in 
position—don’t light them until all is ready—place the reversed 
goblets, resting on the bases chosen for them, on the three-inch strip 
of wood crossing the stage. Now carefully lower the dancers over 
these so that they will balance perfectly on their stick-pin points. 
First, however, carefully push with your finger ever so lightly the 
skirt of each dancer, after she is in position, and if she revolves 
easily and without touching anywhere you are ready for your first 
performance. See to it that the skirts of the dancers lap well over the 
openings in the stage through which the heat waves from the candles 
below are to ascend. Whenall is arranged light the candles, turn out 
all other lights in the room, and your audience will witness as beautiful 
a sight as it is possible to find this side of Fairyland. 
































Figure Four 
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TIFFANY 
& CO. 


Articles at mod- 
erate prices have 
always been a 
feature of Tiffany 
& Cos stock. 
Every order is 
given the most 
exacting attention 
regardless of the 
amount involved 


The Tiffany Blue Book, 
which will be sent upon 
request, contains concise 
descriptions and the range of 
prices of jewelry, silverware, 
and artistic merchandise 


Fifth Ave. & 37th St. 
New York 






































































John and I sat in our miserable tenement in New 
York City trying to think out plans for the future. 
We were in sore straits. John had been ill with 
typhoid fever for weeks in the autumn, and,since 
then work had been scarce. I had not been able 
to help as I had sometimes helped before when life 
had been hard with us, because I had not been well, and my baby, 
little Paul, had been born in January. All winter I had seen my 
children growing pinched and pale for want of wholesome food, 
warm clothing and pure air. And our hearts were wrung with 
distress for our baby. He had been weak and ailing from birth, and 
on the very day of which I am speaking one of the good nurses 
that sometimes visited our tenement had told us that unless we 
could provide better surroundings for him we would surely have to 
lose him. And we loved our baby just as much as the rich love their 
children. What could we do? The children were abed and asleep, 
and John and I sat in the darkness and cold, for we had neither light 
nor fire, and revolved the question over and over, seeking an answer 
that would save us from despair. 





We had Never Been in Such Dire Poverty Before; but once or 
twice in our thirteen years of married life, when it had been hard to 
make a living in the city, John had proposed moving to the country. 
He had been brought up in the country, and it always seemed to him 
that a man who was willing to work could find good opportunities for 
making aliving there. But I had always lived in the city; I had never, 
in fact, really had a taste of the country. In imagination, however, | 
pictured it as lacking everything that made life worth living for me: 
easy human companionship, the lights and brightness at night, easy 
access to places of amusement at times when we had money for such 
things, good schools for the children, and the sense of being in and of 
the world of action and stir. 

“Oh,” I had always thought, “‘I could not bury myself in some 
desolate, out-of-the-way place away from everything.” But I was 
now ready to consider anything which would put food into the mouths 
of my children and give a chance for life to my precious baby. So, 
when John spoke of the country again on that bitter March evening, 
I grasped the idea willingly, eagerly. 

Immediately, as soon as we had decided that the country was the 
place and the only place for us under the circumstances, the question 
of ways and means presented itself. _We had no money and no means 
of getting to the country and beginning life there. This difficulty 
was overcome within a few days by our getting a hundred dollars 
from a charitable association in our vicinity with the understanding 
that if it were ever possible we were to repay it. This association 
existed for the sole purpose of helping the poor of the city to remove 
tothe country. Through this association a locality was also suggested 
where farm work was always in demand. 


A Week Later Saw Myself and My Children on board a north 
bound train, speeding toward our new home. John had gone the day 
before to find, if possible, a place for us to live. My own feelings were 
a mixture of hope and homesickness. The children, on the contrary, 
with the ready adaptability of childhood, were already more ani 
mated than they had been for months. They were a cheerful little 
group by nature, and my heart was stirred as I listened to their 
bright though impossible plans for the future while the train was 
rapidly bearing them and me farther and farther away from the only 
place we had ever known as home. 

We arrived at our destination in the afternoon and John met us 
with a team and wagon to take us toour new home. That four-mile 
drive over muddy roads on a raw April day was the dreariest I have 
ever taken. The air seemed so much keener than it was in the city 
which we had left, and the chill penetrated our thin clothing and 
made our lips blue and our teeth chatter. The country through 
which we passed, and in which mud and melting ice and pools of dirty 
water were the most striking objects for the eye to rest upon, 
seemed to my homesick soul all of desolation that my apprehensive 
imagination had ever pictured. 

It was already growing dusk when we drove up to our place. The 
house, a large but extremely dilapidated building, was set well back 
from the road. The remains of a board fence bordered the road, and 
all around the house and outbuildings were strewn old boards and 
sticks, pieces of wagons and farm implements and other rubbish left 
by the last tenant. There were magnificent trees in the yard, but I 
had not then learned to love a leafless tree. The kitchen, which we 
first entered, was a large room with several windows. The plaster 
had fallen from the walls in places, and the whole had the dusty, 
cobwebby appearance of a house long uninhabited. 


John Had Bought a Second-hand Stove for Ten Dollars, and some 
other necessary kitchen furnishings. He had broken up some of the 
sticks with which the place was strewn, and soon a bright fire 
was burning. He put some potatoes in the oven to bake for our 
supper and cooked some bacon. Besides, he had brought from a 
neighboring farm a pail of fresh milk and two loaves of the most 
delicious bread. This was the best meal we had eaten for many and 
many a day. John had had a lot of clean straw thrown on the floor 
of the old-fashioned sitting-room—another large room adjoining 
the kitchen—and on this we slept very comfortably that night. 
Before going to sleep John and I had counted up cash and found that 
we had a little more than half of our hundred dollars left. 

The next morning was bright and crisp, the air having a vital 
quality that made us all feel mightily refreshed. We ate what 
remained of our supper, and though it was not as much as we 
wanted it was better than usual. Then we set ourselves vigorously 
to work to clean up the place and make it more homelike. I kept 
Mary and Henry, my oldest two children, to help me in the house, 
and John with the younger children straightened up things around the 
yard and barn. According to directions given 
me before I left the city, by the good nurse of 
whom I have previously spoken, I bundled up 
baby Paul, laid him in a box filled with straw, 
and set the box out in the yard where he could 
breathe the life-giving air. John and the 
little ones looked after him, and that left me 
free to scrub and scour with soap and water 
to my heart’s content. By night everything 

about bore a very different appearance. John 
had placed in the shed a good pile of fuel 
made of the waste stuff lying around. I had 
made the kitchen and sitting-room as sweet 
and clean as they could be without repairs. 






How We Changed Povert 
to Prosperity 


By Harriett A. Carr 








I had brought three clean bedticks. These we stuffed with straw, 
laid them on the now spotless floor of the sitting-room, and there we 
all slept for months. 

John, of course, could not spend any more time at home; he must 
be looking for work. This he found in a surprisingly short time, for 
several of the farmers around were looking for help. He hired out 
to the enterprising owner of a large farm for twenty-five dollars a 
month and board and every Saturday afternoon off the year round. 


The Month or Two That Followed Tried My Soul. I had not much 
to do. We lived very, very frugally, so that there was not a great 
deal of cooking to be done; and though the children needed every 
kind of clothing there was nothing of which to make it. I could not 
bear to spend unnecessarily a penny of the remaining money of what, 
in my heart, I always considered as a loan. The children and J did 
all we could to make the place tidy and pleasant. We tore down 
every scrap of the dilapidated fence; we raked and swept the grass 
and trimmed and cleaned out weed-grown paths; and we had the 
satisfaction of knowing, when the tender green of grass and foliage 
began to appear, that we had as pretty a yard as could be found in 
that part of the country. 

But in spite of all I could do I was lonesome and homesick. What 
wouldn’t I have given for one of my old friends to speak to! And 
sometimes, when the weather grew warmer and we would take our 
chairs into the yard to sit in the evening, the awful darkness and 
stillness were depressing and fearsome to me. 

I had, however, a constantly growing sense of well-being. We had 
more space indoors and out, better air and fresher food than we had 
ever had before in our lives. My husband, being now always well- 
fed and working constantly in the open air, was robust and happy. 
The children, too, were riotously happy. They scoured the fields 
and woods, and wonderful were the new things they were discovering 
every day: wintergreens in the woods, cowslips by the brook, dande- 
lions, violets, bloodroot and adder-tongues in the field, bobolinks in 
the meadow, woodpeckers drumming on a dead limb, chipmunks 
and squirrels running up and down in the trees, and a hundred other 
things. When they would all rush in with sparkling eyes and cheeks 
made rosy by the wonderful air, and, in their merry enthusiasm, try 
to tell me all at once of these marvels, I could not wish myself or them 
elsewhere. 


We Made Two Investments at This Time which proved to be of 
much importance. We bought a cow and a dozen fowls, and John 
took time from his work to prepare the ground and plant a large 
garden. From these three—the cow, the hens and the garden—a 
large part of our living came for the next year. 

One day early in June the children came running up in great excite- 
ment: strawberries were ripe in the fields. They took baskets and 
went out to gather some and were soon back with two quarts. Such 
a supper as we had that night! Those delicious berries with rich, 
sweet cream and good bread and firm, wholesome butter of our own 
make! While eating, the thought came to me that such fruit was 
salable; consequently, the next day I sent the children out to pick 
as many as they could. They brought in ten quarts. Before this 
John had been working at pieces of an old wagon which he found on 
the place, trying to make a conveyance with which I could drive to 
town for supplies. He had just succeeded in getting it together, and 
had secured for its keep an old horse too feeble for heavy farm labor 
and which was pastured on the farm where he worked. Using this 
grotesque outfit I proposed to market the berries. I started early in 
the morning, taking my baby in my arms. As I rode along I found 
myself keenly responsive to the beauties of the morning, its dewy 
freshness and flower-laden sweetness. [ felt myself in harmony with 
Nature and knew that for all time to come I was content to live 
with her. 

The strawberry season lasted three weeks, and during that time 
I sold fifteen dollars’ worth of berries. The children not only liked 
to pick them, but they also liked to ‘‘help.’”? When the strawberries 
were gone they hunted up a hillside from which the timber had been 
cut two seasons before and which had since grown up to raspberry 
and blackberry bushes. In this spot they found berries almost the 
entire season. So that nearly every day Baby and I rode to town and 
peddled berries. At the end of the season I had a very tidy little 
sum in the bank. 


Another Source of a Little Profit That Summer was our garden. 
We found out quite accidentally that other people liked our good vege- 
tables as well as we did ourselves and were willing to pay for them. 
It came about in this way: I always dressed myself and Baby as 
neatly as I could when we went peddling, and although his clothes 
were very poor he was always sweet and clean, and he was growing 
to be a beautiful child. Every vestige of illness had left him long 
before summer was over and he was as plump and rosy and dimpled 
as any mother could wish her baby to be. He had a skin of beautiful 
fairness, lovely blue eyes, and rings of bright hair were just beginning 
to cover his head. One of my regular berry customers was a woman 
who had lost a little child that she thought looked like my baby. 
She loved my little Paul with such intensity that sometimes I was 
almost afraid she would love him away from me. And he returned 
her affection in a wonderful way for a baby. She often begged me to 
leave him with her while I peddled, and she showered him with gifts. 
Many of the exquisite garments of her child were given to mine. I 
could not refuse them, because giving them seemed to afford her so 
much happiness; but I cast about in my mind to see if there were 
any way by which I could return these favors. The garden proved to 
be the bonanza I was seeking, and it became my custom to take her 
daily a bunch of fresh young onions, or crisp lettuce, or a mess of 
tender young peas or beans. She appreciated these vegetables very 
highly, and soon her acquaintances were asking me to bring them 
some also. I did so as far as we could spare them, and this incident gave 
us the hint which shaped our course the next 
and following seasons. 


We had Done So Well this first season that 
by the middle of October I had bought a 
comfortable winter outfit for each member 
of my family; we had laid in a good many 
supplies for the winter, including a few tons 
of coal, and John had gone to the expense 
of having the house patched up somewhat 
to make it habitable for winter. He was 
obliged to do this himself because the place was 
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As soon as you put Brenlin up, the difference 
between it and the ‘‘ filled’ cloths isapparent 
| 3 It is made entirely without the chalk o: 
| clay filling used in ordinary shades. It 
; doesn’t wrinkle or bag, doesn’t let through 
the light in streaks and spots. 

much better. 
A Brenlin shade, 7 feet long, 38 inches wide, 
complete with best roller, costs $1.00. The 
| 
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It wears 50 


difference in wear makes Brenlin actually the 
cheapest shade material you can putup. Be 
sure you see the name BRENLIN perforated 
in the edge. It protects you from shades that 
look like Brenlin when new but don't wea: 

Don’t accept anything else. Write toda: 
for the Brenlin sample book and the names 
of the Brenlin dealers in your city. 

Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 

2043-2053 Reading Road Cincinnat 










Made in all colors and 
Brenlin Duplex, light 
one side, dark the 

other. Write for 
this book of sam- 

ples today. 





























What Can be Done 
With Old Houses 




















One of the Six Original 
“ Band-Boxes” 


improbable that 

the two attractive 
seashore cottages 
shown on the right 
could be constructed 
with the addition of a 
minimum amount of 
new material from 
six primitive cottages 
of the ‘‘band-box’’ 


[i SEEMS most 




















Another of the Original 
“ Band-Boxes” 


firstcottage—the long 
low one—the gables 
are formed by two of 
the ‘‘band-boxes’’ 
and the middle section 
was built in from new 
material. The third 
“*band-box’’ was 
used to make the ell 
extension at the right 











type, two of which 
are illustrated at the 
top of this page. Yet this 
problem was so successfully 
solved that the owner receives 
almost twice the income 
from the new investment 
that he did from the six 
cottages; and there is never 
any troublein renting the new 
cottages to desirable tenants. 
Three of the original 
‘“band-boxes’’ were used 
as the basis of construction 
for each of the new cottages 
and in both cases the same 
simple method of procedure 
was followed, but with quite 
a different result, as the illus- 
trations will show. In the 


























Three “ Band-Boxes’’ Were Also Used for This Gambrel-Roof Cottage 











of the house. 

To evolve the 
gambrel-roof cottage 
illustrated two of the ‘‘band- 
boxes’’ were placed side by 
side with a given interval 
between them. In this way 
the ends of the new house 
were obtained and the outer 
side of the roof of each 
“‘band-box’’ became the first 
section of the projected 
gambrel roof on each end. 
Then the middle section of 
the house was built in and the 
apex of the gambrel roof was 
completed. In the rear of 
the cottage is a kitchen exten- 
sion which was originally the 
third ‘‘band-box.’’ 

— Contributed by B. C. Maercklein. 









































HE pictures above illustrate how it is possible to transform a dilapidated old house into an admirable country place. 
The new porch has become a part of the house itself; yet it is not very different from the old one except that the pillars 


are large enough to act as supports instead of being inadequate spindles. 


— Contributed by Phebe Westcott Humphreys. 
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T SEEMS hard to believe that the ‘‘lived-in’’ looking house on the right, 
windows, was a tew years ago a tumbledown farmhouse which was worth but a few hundred dollars. 
the lonely old house is clearly shown by a comparison of the two pictures. 











with its wide verandas and quaint dormer 


What was done to 


Contributed by S. W. Richards. 












































ERE are the “‘ before and after’’ pictures of an old homestead which was apparently a ruin; yet its timbers were found 


to be more substantial than any that could be bought today. 


of good proportion: it has simply been ‘‘ dressed up’’ and the expense was very modest. 


No lines of the old house were changed as they were all 
— Contributed by P. B. Lovell. 
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“Seeds that Grow” 


of the 


Burpee-Quality 


cost more but are worth all they cost! 
Of seed it is always true that ‘‘the Best 
is the Cheapest,’’—and that is one 
reason why we have 
the largest Mail- 
order Seed Trade in 
the world. To prove 
to others that QUAL- 
ITy Counts and to 
demonstrate the 
value of BURPEE 
SPECIALTIES we 
now offer for 1910 


Any “Four of the Finest” 
Novelties, —for 25 Cts.! 


Separately the nine varieties named 
below each cost (excepting Fordhook 
Melon) 15 cts. per pkt.,—but you can 
select any Four varieties for 25 cts. (silver 
or stamps), while we will mail one packet 
each of all Nine varieties for 50 cts. 


‘“‘Giant-Podded’’ Pole Lima 


An entirely new and most remarkable novelty, now 
first offered exclusively by us. It is the largest pod- 
ded and most productive of all Limas! For Colored 
Plate, photographs, history, and full description,— 
see pages 6,7 and 8 of Burpee's New Annual for 1910. 
Per pkt. 15 cts.; 14 pint 30 cts.; 4 pint 50 cts.; per 
pint $1.00, postpaid. 


Burpee’s “Dwarf -Giant” Tomato 


The most “meaty” of all Tomatoes! 


The flesh is so firm and the tomatoes so heavy that 
they might be described “solid as a vock!”’ It is the 
most early seedless of all tomatoes, Of handsome 
dwarf erect growth, the bushes produce enormous 
crops of the most beautiful tomatoes which are truly 
gigantic in size and unequaled in delicious flavor. 
Ba You should surely read every word on pages 30 
and 31 of Burpee's Annual for 1910. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


Fordhook Bush Lima [)"¢,2”” 3'* 


ly erect Bush 
form of the popular ‘‘Potato’’ Lima. Both pods and 
beans are twice the size of the Kumerle or Dreer's, 
while the ‘‘fat’’ beans are of the same delicious 
flavor as Burpee’s Bush Lima. Per pkt. 15 cts.; 
¥, pint 25 cts.; per pint 40 cts., postpaid. 








“THE SEAL OF 
QUALITY” 











| Earliest Catawba Sweet Corn 


A real rival to our famous Golden Bantam, — both in 
extreme earliness and surpassingly delicious flavor. 


| Some planters say it is even better than Bantam! 


For illustrations, description and ‘‘ reports,’’—see 
Burpee's Farm Annual for 1910. Per ‘a 15 cts.; 
Y, pint 30 cts.; per pint 50 cts., postpaid. 


| “Wayahead” Lettuce 2707Shc 





earliest, most solid and surest-heading of all early 
‘* Butterhead ”’ Lettuces. See page 22 of Burpee's 
Annual for 1910. Per pkt. 15 cts.; oz. 45 cts. 


Fordhook Musk Melon [3/24 


melons, with thick golden-red flesh of exquisite 
flavor. A better shipper than our original Wetted 
Gem, — The ‘‘ Rocky Ford ’’ Melon, — and as sweet as 
our famous Emerald Gem! Pkt. 10 cts.; oz. 30 cts. 


African “Golden-Orange” 


D e (Dimorphotheca Aurantiaca). As easily 
aisy grown as atiy common annual,—this is 


entirely unique in color and most strikingly beautiful! 
It has created a sensation wherever seen and you can 
get some idea of its rare beauty from the colored plate 
in Burpee’s New Annual for 1910. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


New “Spencer” Sweet Peas 


Many colors of the gigantic waved and frilled 
‘Spencers ’’—in unequaled mixture. These new 
seedlings of the true ‘‘ orchid-flowered”’ crinkled 
type will give a rare treat to lovers of Sweet Peas. 
We won the only Gold Medal of the N. S. P. S., in 
London, the past summer, that was ever awarded 
outside of Great Britain! Per pkt. 15 cts.; oz. 45 cts. 


. e 
Best Giant-Flowered Pansies 
As now improved for 1910, this BURPEE-BLEND is 
the very best and most complete mixture of Truly 
Giant-flowered Panstes ever offered. See page 144 
of Burpee's New Annual. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


50 Cts Buys all the above Nine Packets, or 
e 


you can select any Four for 25 cts, 


Burpee’s Seeds 


Cost More than do usual commercial 
grades,—but (and this is a great big 
BUT! ) they are worth much more than 
the difference in cost! 


If you appreciate QUALITY IN SEEDs and are willing 
to pay a fair price, we shall be pleased to mail 


Burpee’s New Annual for 1910 


An elegant book of 178 pages, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations and colored plates 
painted from nature, it is famous as The 
Silent Salesman of the World’s largest Mail- 
Order Seed Trade. Do you want it? Ifso, 
write to-day! <A postal card will do! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sweet Peas We are acknowledged Ameri- 


can Headquarters for Sweet 
Peas and our stocks are superfine! See column 
advertisement on page 42 ot THE LApDIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL for February. 
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Thirds in Indian Music 


What does the statement mean that 
the Indians in their music use the upper 
and lower third? Is figured bass still used in 
teaching harmony? J. E. R. 


It means most probably the major and minor 
third. Figured bass is the only system of sym- 
bols by which the otherwise intangible matter 
of harmony can be taught. The actual playing 
of figured basses has gone altogether out of use, 
but as a means to obtain a mutual and common 
understanding in the processes of instruction 
some system of symbols is indispensable, and we 
have, up to this time, no system equal—much 
less superior—to the old one of figured basses, 
although the figuring itself has undergone some 
little changes and simplifications since John 
Sebastian’s day. 





A Delicate Phrase in Pedaling 


I found, in an accompaniment, a measure of 
tremolo with this sign ——_ ——— and the 
pedal down. The crescendo I can make, but how 
can I make the diminuendo? 

CHOPIN STUDENT. 

There must be a delicate and nicely-adjusted 
coéperation between the hands and the pedal- 
foot. The pedal must be dropped, of course, 
after the climax is reached; but it must be 
taken again and again in ever shortening periods, 
so as to avoid a too noticeable change of tone 
color, and the force of the hands must counter- 
balance the momentary vanishing of the tone 
volume accumulated through the use of the 
pedal. 


Interest the Child and She Will Practice 


My child of twelve had lessons for two years 
and a half and is more advanced than those 
who have taken four years, but she never prac- 
tices more than an hour and does not play more 
than she has to. Do you think it would be well 
to continue her lessons? MOTHER. 

The dislike of technical practicing is often an 
indication of a strong musical talent. Often, 
not always. But the rapid progress of your child 
seems to ery a continuation of her lessons. 
See if her teacher makes her tasks interesting 
to her; if not, change the teacher. The experi- 
ment will show you whether the child’s unwilling- 
ness to practice was or was not the teacher’s 
fault. 


Modern Pieces for Concert Use 


I would thank you for suggesting a few pieces 
(modern) for concert use. C. E. S. 

Of longer pieces, each being a ‘‘number” in 
the program, I suggest: Schytte, Sonata in 
B flat; Tchaikowski, Variations, opus 19. Shorter 
pieces, two or three in a ‘‘number” divided as 
a, b, c, that are meeting with great success would 
be: Karpow, Four Pieces, opus 1; MacDowell, 
‘‘March Wind”; Sternberg, Impromptu in D 
flat, also Caprice Hippique; Liadow, Prelude, 
opus 10; Moszkowski, Tarantella in G flat. 


Self-Instruction is Imperative 


Do you consider self-instruction of any value, 
or is it better to give it up as hopeless? A. 

Self-instruction is of paramount importance, 
even if you have a teacher. Without one your 
srogress will be slower but by no means hope- 
tty if your general intelligence and musical 
talent are normal, and if you are not lacking 
in ‘self-criticism. I advise you, whenever your 
affairs bring you within the reach of a good 
teacher, to apply for his criticism and sugges- 
tions. Ask some large music house to select a 
good book for your self-instruction. 


How to Play Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 


In Rachmaninofi’s Prelude, opus 3, No. 2, 
each hand has to play two lines in the last part. 
How can I do it? Have you played it in your 
concerts? Mrs. E. S. 

Yes, I have repeatedly played it. The diffi- 
culty of the last part must be admitted, for the 
chords which are in reality struck successively 
should sound as if they were played simultane- 
ously. This is an artistic deception produced by 
the rapidity of the transfer of the hands from 
the bass to the chords. This is a positive diffi- 
culty which requires sureness of aim in skipping, 
elasticity and skill. You may play the lower 
notes heavier than the upper ones; it will be a 
facilitation and favor the deception. 


The Diminished Seventh Chord 


What is the diminished chord of the seventh? 
Why is it called so? If the fundamental of the 
dominant seventh chord is raised does it give the 
diminished seventh chord of C? A STUDENT. 

The diminished seventh chord is made up of 
four tones lying one and one-half tones apart. 
This equidistance makes numerous ways of 
spelling possible. Its name is due to the circum- 
stance that the added seventh, which changes a 
common chord into a seventh chord, is dimin- 
ished. Its natural location in harmony is upon 
the seventh degree of the minor scale, for there 
alone the chord can be built 
up from notes inherent to the 
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What is Musical Talent? 


Please be good enough to tell me what you call 


musical talent. SOPHIE. 


Your question is one which the great philoso- 
phers of all times have been unable to answer in 
an unconditional manner. My private opinion, 
which I give with all reserve, is that a good mem- 
ory for tone and tune, a quick and true eye in 
reading, a favorable Land and a true ear are 
prerequisites for musical talent, but that these 
conditiones sine que non do not—in themselves 
—constitute talent. They come rather under 
the head of mere aptitudes which, in part, we 
share with the animal world. These pre- 
requisites given, however, I consider talent to 
be a purely psychic quality which ag alg the 
aforesaid items as tools as you use lines and 
colors in painting. 


Pianos Deteriorate With Age 


My piano, although kept in perfect tune, 
sounds badly. Local tuners cannot improve it. 
Can you suggest what to do? 1 a aes 

Pianos do not improve with age, as do violins, 
but they deteriorate. If, when kept in tune, it 
nevertheless sounds badly, the time has evi- 
dently come to get a new one. You may give 
your old piano in part payment. Experience 
has convinced me that thorough repairs, a few 
times repeated, cost nearly as much as a new 
piano and are never really satisfactory. 


To Make the Trill Easy and Fluent 


How can I make my trill more easy and 
fluent? Do even great pianists find some kind of 
technical things easier than other kinds? 

CLAIRE. 

Above all, relax your shoulder when trilling, 
and also the wrist as much as possible. Time 
your trills by metronome until you reach a very 
high speed, and then try it without metronome. 
Do not raise your fingers too high; it is wasted 
motion and energy in quick playing. Yes, every 
pianist finds one kind of technic easier than some 
other kind. While he masters every kind his 
individuality—if he has any—will incline more 
to certain modes of technic. 


Compositions for One Hand 


Having but one hand to play with, what pieces 
would you suggest? | es Cee iA 

There are numerous pieces for the left hand 
(I trust you mean the left hand) by Rheinberger, 
Count Sichy, Scriabine and others; also a very 
fine arrangement by Parsons of the Violin-Air of 
J. S. Bach. Any good music house will provide 
them for you. 


To Obtain a Knowledge of Fingering 


Are there any rules for correct fingering? If 

so what are they, or where could I obtain them? 
A PIANIsT. 

The best and only way to acquire a knowledge 
of good, practical fingering—if not through a 
good teacher, which is, of course, preferable to 
all others—is to play your pieces from prints 
published by reputable houses. Having ob- 
tained good editions you should study the finger- 
ings suggested there; not merely following them 
so as to be able to play, but investigate the 
reasoning underlying the selection of the fingers 
to be used. Let me remind you that the finger- 
ing is influenced by the character and also by the 
dynamic quality of a passage, so that a run 
requiring, for instance, great force is often fin- 
gered differently from one that demands lim- 
pidity and smoothness. 


A Safe Way of Stretching the Small Hand 


Is there any exercise, on the piano or other- 
wise, that would tend to stretch my hand so as 
to enable me to play octaves? My fingers are 
short and stubby. My teacher has not given 
me anything definite on this score. M. E. J. 

The attempts to widen the natural stretch of 
the hand by artificial means lead easily to dis- 
astrous results. It was by just such attempts 
that Schumann rendered his hand useless for 
piano-playing. The best I can recommend is 
that before playing you soak your hands in 
rather hot water for several minutes and then— 
while still under water—stretch the fingers of 
one hand with the other. By doing this daily 
you will gain in stretch, provided you refrain 
from forcing matters, and provided also that 
you are still young, as I assume you to be. 


The Proper Use of Accidentals 


Does an accidental on the last note of 
a measure control only the first note of 
the next if it is the same note? And does the 
sign apply only to all the notes of same pitch 
or in any octaves they may occur? H. A. C. 

An accidental applies, strictly speaking, only 
to the notes of the same pitch in one measure. 
To avoid confusion, however, the accidental on 
a last note is not repeated in the next measure 
when this last note is tied across the bar. In 
order to avoid errors arising from the missing of a 
tie you should consider the harmony, or, if you 
have not studied theory, consult your own ear. 


“Popular” Music Should be Avoided 


Do you consider the playing of popular songs, 
two-steps and the like harmful? OLIVER. 


_ Since we are strongly influenced by our asso- 
clates it is not unfair that we should be judged 
according to them. It is an old saying: ‘‘Tell 
me who are your friends and I will tell you who 
you are.”’ The music you mention represents 
the lowest plane of human thought. You can 
infer what its influence upon the formation of 

our taste must be. Light and cheerful music 

as been written by every great composer, and to 
this you should turn for your lighter pleasures; 
but bad music you should avoid, no matter what 
musically ignorant friends may say. 


When Transposing an Accompaniment 


In transposing the accompaniment of a song 
in G to A flat do the sharp notes become natural 
and the natural ones become sharps? And what 
of the notes that are already flat? ANXIETY. 

Your idea is correct, and the notes already 
flat become double flats. I will say, however, 
that transposing from notes is very difficult unless 
your theoretical training was thorough and pro- 
found. If this should not be the case it were far 
better to memorize the accompaniment and then 
to transpose it, so to speak, by ear. 


Close the Piano When Not in Use 


Does it injure the piano to leave it open 
when not in use, to have it near a heated stove 
and to have its pitch lowered? EDA. 

No instrument of whatever kind should be 
left uncovered when not in use; it would accu- 
mulate dust and denote a lack of orderliness in 
its possessor. Changes of temperature due to 
the proximity of a heated stove affect a piano as 
unfavorably as they do a violin. Their sounding- 
boards, remember, are of the same material and 
the mechanism of the piano is as easily affected 
as are the strings on a violin. You may have 
the pitch lowered, but you must not expect the 
piano to keep in tune at once. Allow the piano 
twelve hours, at least, to become settled in the 
new pitch and then begin its use gently. 


Great Artists and “ Methods” 


Please tell me what method is used by most 
artists of the piano. ANXIOUS STUDENT. 

The great artists have never been instructed 
by any definite method. They have developed 
from inward, and their wise masters have guided 
them so as to bring out their innate talents. 
Methods are for mediocrities. The artist born 
is a creative force, even when interpreting, and 
creating cannot be taught by a method. 


Teaching and Independence 


I teach the piano to children, but, having 
considerable ability, I aim higher and wish to be- 
come independent. What would you suggest 
for me to do? ALMA, 

The independence you seem to indicate means 
the acquisition of a fortune. To achieve this by 
piano-playing is not an easy matter nowadays. 
Only too many pursue this aim, and yet it is but 
a few “chosen” ones that reach it. I must leave 
it to your own judgment whether you con- 
sider your natural endowments and educational 
advantages such as to entitle you to a place 
among the chosen. A piece of advice I give fre- 
quently in such cases is: Stick to your work and 
perfect it to its highest possibility. It will bring 
a considerable degree of independence. 


Concert Etudes for Pianists 


Would you please name some good Etudes 
which pianists use in their concerts? M. S. K. 

If you have played all the Etudes by,Chopin 
you may take up the ‘‘transcendental Etudes” 
by Liszt and also those (of, same title) by 
Liapounow. For practice the Etudes by Seeling 
and by Kessler are very good. 


A So-Called “ Pastorale” by Mozart 


Do you or do you not consider the Pastorale 
by Mozart in B flat spurious? The Jahn, the 
Kochel and the B. and H. catalogues do not 


mention it. Don. 


The authorities you cite are unassailable. I 
have never seen the piece, and this leads me 
to think that your copy may be published in 
America and may be the transcription for the 
piano of some movement in 





scale. It can, however, be 
constructed anywhere as an 
altered chord. As a matter of 
sound there are only three 
diminished seventh chords. 
They are based upon the first 
three notes of a chromatic 
scale. The fourth tone would 
produce an inversion of the 
first, the fifth of the second; 
but their harmonic relations 
necessitate many different 
ways of spelling, so as to make 
them musically intelligible. 


cannot be repeated. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano-playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


\ Any questions not already answered 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


one of Mozart’s orchestral or 
other instrumental composi- 
tions. I know that much of 
such violence is done to com- 
positions of classic merit by 
some of the obscurer pub- 
lishers in America. They 
rearrange, facilitate andother- 
wise meddle with master- 
pieces and publish them under 
new titles. Are you sure that 
your Pastorale does not come 
under the head of ‘‘meddled 
— Mozart,” rather than that 











it is altogether spurious? 
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It is No. 5498, La 
France Patent Ankle 
Strap. It is ideal for 
street wear in Spring 
and Summer. As dainty 
and low cut as the pump, 
but the ankle strap pre- 
vents slipping at the heel 
or gaping at the sides. 
Note the perforated collar 
and the new shape leather 
bow. The same model is 
also made in Gun Metal, 
Russia Calf, Black Cra- 
venette and White Duck. 


A very proper shoe for this 
season. Of course, this is only 
one of the La France models 
—the La France dealer can 
show you many others. 


May we send you our beautiful 
Spring catalogue? 
Williams, Clark & Company 


362 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited from the trade whereve) 
La France are not on sale, 


iis, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1910 
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Your Shingles 


by staining them with 





They are made of Creosote [the best 
wood preservative known’’], pure lin- 
seed oiland the best pigments, and give 
soft, velvety coloring effects (moss- 
greens, bark-browns, silver-grays, etc.) 
that look betterand wear betterthanany 
others. 50 per cent. cheaper than paint. 











Preserve and Beautity 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains | 


Send for stained wood samples and catalogue 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 2 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Point Venise Table Cover. Size 23” x 29” 


MBROIDERED Linens and Robes, 


Linen Towels. 

utility combined. 

John M. Crapo Linen Store 
CRAPO Building, 431 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ALBANY STORE: 

55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 





Dress Linens, 

Infants’ Wear, in connection with our celebrated CRAPO 

Their economy is due to their beauty and 
Send for illustrated catalogue F. 


Established 1800 


SUMMER STORE: 
Bar Harbor, Maine. 






























































Number Six 


ALF of the cases of undue accumulation of fat 
H are dependent upon hereditary predisposition. 

The other fifty per cent. gain flesh because of 
their mode of life or daily occupation. If our ances- 
tors have been notably corpulent this fact gives us 
fair warning that it is necessary to follow a plan of 
living that will offset this inherited tendency. If 
the mode of life is such that the individual indulges 
in excessive eating and drinking the overindulged 
appetite must be restricted. No matter what the 
occupation may be, if the moments that are usually 
frittered away be conserved there may always be 
found enough time to enjoy the fresh air and take 
all the needed exercise. 

There cannot be a legitimate excuse for an ex- 
cessive, abnormal amount of adipose tissue settling 
in various parts of the body. The presence of super- 
abundant fat in the tissues and organs greatly in- 
terferes with the discharge of their functions and 
produces discomfort. The elasticity of the heart 
muscles and energy of its contractions are impaired, 
hence a cause of breathlessness which characterizes 
obese persons on slight exertion. Owing to the 
mechanical impediment which the presence of fat 
entails the function of the liver is greatly disturbed 
and hindered. General muscular activity is also 

Figure One diminished. That many persons in middle life gain 

flesh rapidly is due in part to a lessened physical 
activity and to comfortable and 
{uxurious habits of living. 





ACK of correct use of the parts 
causes the girth below the 
waist to increase out of proportion \ 
to the rest of the body. There is 
more or less general deposit of fat 
in and around the abdominal or- 
gansas well as on the external 
structures of the hips and abdo- 
men. These great layers of fat, 
like so many extra articles of 
clothing, are a constant menace to 
health and comfort. 

Even under vigorous training 
some people always retain enough 
fat to be considered plump. Ex- 
ercise will reduce fat, and there- 
fore we may be sure that the parts 
which are unduly clogged with 
adipose do not get much actual 
correct use. The abdominal and 
hip regions are little exercised by 
most persons—hence this com- 
mon seat of fat. Fear of appendi- 
citis and fear of aggravating pelvic inflamma- 
tion and disease are often the reasons given for 
inactivity of the musculature of these parts. 
One of the very best ways to strengthen these 
organs is to exercise, and the very best possible 
procedure when an undue amount of flesh has 
accumulated is persistently to take uplifting and 
stretching exercise. 








Figure Two 


EXERCISE ONE: Stand correctly. While ris- 
ing on the balls of the feet raise the arms up at 
the sides high above the head; turn the palms 
upward as in Figure One and push up ten times, 
feeling upliftment of the body and a strong, vig 
orous pull of muscles about the hips. Repeat 
this exercise at least ten times each day. Raised 
arm movements are of great value to the health 
of the whole body. 


EXERCISE Two, Figure Two: Standing cor- 
rectly, raise the arms out at the sides even with 
the shoulders. Turn the palms upward; bend 
the body over slowly to the left side as far as is 
possible, feeling a decided pull and stretch on the 
muscles of the right hip; slowly rise, making 
the muscles about the waist lift the body. Then 

Figure Three bend over to the right side in the same manner, 
getting a vigorous stretch on the left hip; lift 
the body slowly to the normal and continue the movement without 
interruption, doing the whole exercise three times. Rest. Repeat five 
times each day. The pupil must not allow the body to tip back out 
of poise and she must keep the arms up even with the shoulders 
during the entire exercise. The tend- 
ency will be to let the arms drop a 
little when the body bends. 








EXERCISES THREE AND Fovr will 
reduce theabdomen. Stand correctly. 
While rising on the balls of the feet 
raise the arms above the head; turn 
the palmsup; uplift the body and push 
upward ten times as in Figure Three, 
feeling a vigorous stretch and pull on 
the abdominal muscles. Repeat ten 
times eachday. There isan idea prev- 
alent that reaching the arms above the 
head is detrimental to women. Thisis 
true only when the person rears back, 
thus packing the bones of the spine 
upon one another, making the spine 
tense and rigid and throwing organs 
out of position. 


_EXERcISE Four, Figure Four, will 
give a little more vigorous pull on 
the sides of the abdomen. Stand 
correctly; put all weight on the left 





Figure Four 


Doctor Bentley’s Physical Culture 
for Girls i 


By Doctor Lillian L. Bentley = 




















ILLUSTRATIONS BY H.S. ADAMS AND E.C. CASWELL 


foot; advance the right foot; at the same time and in the same 
rhythm raise the right arm even with the shoulder; then, while you 
transfer the weight to the right foot, raise the arm high above the 
head; lift the left foot from the floor and push up with the right hand 
and down with the left 
one. Feela fine, vigorous 
stretch and pull across 
the abdomen. After 
— ro i pushing five times lower 
C S/d i Bias the right arm while you 
bring back the right foot 
to normal standing posi- 
tion. Repeat the same 
on the left side. Then 
rest. Take the whole ex- 
ercise ten times a day. 


EXERCISE FIVE, Fig- 
ureFive: Raise the arms 
even with the shoulders, 
turn the palms upward 
and twist the body to the 
left as far as is possible — 

e do not allow the feet to 

fe move—then slowly go 

back to the normal, keep- 

ing the arms up; twist to the right side. This exercise has a stimu- 

lating effect on the activity of the liver; gives the waist muscles a 
special exercising and helps to round the waist, making it smaller. 






Figure Five 


FIGURE Srx shows how to stretch the muscles so as to reduce fat 
under the chin and about the neck. Slowly rolling the head com- 
pletely around twenty times a day will also aid in flesh reduction and 
the general good appearance of the neck. 


FIGURE SEVEN illustrates the correct way to ascend stairs. Place 
the ball of the foot on the step; by power of the ball and strength of 
the legs go upstairs. The whole foot should never be put on the 
steps either in ascending or descending. 
The poise must be properly kept; the 
body must not bend too far forward in 
going up nor beallowed to rear back inthe 
descent. Going up and down stairs is a 
beneficial and healthful exercise. If cor- 
rectly, frequently and properly done the 
need of special exercises for strengthen- 
ing the legs will be greatly lessened. 
Usually the whole foot is placed on the 
step; this takes away the possibilities of 
real benefit to the legs, makes the back 
bear the part of the burden which the 
legs alone should assume, and expresses 
weakness and lack of control. Watch an 
old person ora child who is learning to 
walk ascend and descend stairs and you 
will see the whole foot placed flat upon 
the step. Old people and children are 
not sure of themselves. They are lack- 
ing in strength and control and lightness and 
elasticity of step and movement. Stairs are a 
burden to many persons: they dislike and fear 
them and claim they get “out of breath.” 

3eing “out of breath” may be due to an over- 

accumulation of fat, but in most cases it is 
caused by tension in the body. This tension 
makes the individual hold the breath so that the 
time of inspiration far exceeds that of expiration, 
and thus impure air that should have been ex- 
pelled is retained. The heart beats fast not only 
because stairs are being climbed, but also be- 
cause tension is retaining the bad air which is 
poisoning the heart muscles. 

If persons unaccustomed to stair ascension 
will try the ball-of-the-foot plan and will also 
constantly blow out the breath while going 
upstairs they will not arrive at the top of the 
flight ‘out of breath” and with the heart beat- 
ing at a high rate of speed. 





Figure Six 


ERSONS who go upstairs often do not have 
fat, heavy legs. Digestion, heart action and 
breathing power are all helped. Stairs should 
not be made a task for the whole body: the legs 
only must be permitted to take an active part 
Figure Seven so that they may be freed from an undue amount 
of fat and so that they may become strong. 

Often walking does not reduce flesh nor produce the beneficial 
effects that are expected from the amount of time devoted to the 
exercise. If we do not walk correctly we cannot expect to be paid 
in full by healthful results. To learn to walk swing the right leg for- 
ward as if to take a step, let the heel touch the floor lightly and 
almost instantaneously place all the weight upon the ball. Swing 
out the left leg in the same way—that is, when we walk the legs 
swing forward, the heel touches the floor and instantly the weight is 
put upon the ball of the foot. The remainder of the body is carried 

along without jerking of shoulders or undue swinging of arms. 





FIGURE E1cut: Instead of the usual 
awkward practice of bending forward 
when you stoop the knees are bent and 
the legs carry you easily downward. 
There would be little need for us to spend 
time trying to reduce corpulency if we 
always used the body correctly. 


NOTE—Doctor Bentley will beglad,inanyinstances 
where her general principles of physical culture or 
her specific exercises do not seem quite clear, to 
answer by mail any questions from her readers, pro- 
vided in each case a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
is inclosed. But it must be obvious that Doctor 
Bentley cannot prescribe for specific ailments in any 
individual case. She can only present her general 
Principles and ideas, and their personal application 
must, of necessity, be left to the individual. Figure Eight 























A Lenten Delicacy  _ ee 


iin calbigag 


b cannot judge 
Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup by the price. 

No better nor more satisfying 
soup is made at any price. 


The choicest tomatoes that 
grow are raised in the New 
Jersey market gardens near our 
plant specially for this soup. 
And we put them up the day 
they are picked, using only the 
pure meat and thick juice. We 
flavor and season this most 
daintily with crisp tender cel- 
ery, fragrant parsley, high- 
grade spices, and uncolored 
creamery butter. This soup 
contains no meat-product. It 
is not over-sweetened. It is 
seasoned just enough to bring 
out perfectly the natural spici- 
ness of the tomato. The most 
critical taste is satisfied by the 
delicate racy flavor and creamy 
richness of 


Camptell. 
‘Tomato Soup 


It is served in many of 
the most luxurious and best- 
appointed homes, and on the 
most important occasions. It 
is exquisitely pure and whole- 
some. It contains no preserv- 
ative nor coloring-matter. You 
can prepare it in three minutes. 
And it is condensed, so that 
it makes twice its volume of 
good rich soup. 


There is no real substitute. 
Insist on Campbell’s; and 
judge it for yourself. If not 
satisfied the grocer refunds 
the price. And so with all of 
Campbell’s soups. 


21 kinds 10c a can | 


Tomato Celery 
Vegetable Beet 
Ox Tail Julienne 
Mock Turtle Asparagus 
Chicken Consommé 
Mulligatawny Pea 
Tomato-Okra Bouillon 
Clam Chowder Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Pepper Pot 
Mutton Broth 
Vermicelli-To 


( ken ( mbo (Okra 


Just add hot water, 





Look for the red-and-white label 


Shall we send you a copy of 
Campbell’s Menu Book, free? 


JosePH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


Sir: 

There's another in your way. 

In vain your soft inflections ! 

He gives me Campbell’s Soupeach 
day ; 

And warms my young affections. 
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About Some Little Ways 
With Clothes 


F YOU are going to use flats for your spring hat buy two 
and line one with the other. It’s ever so much easier than 
putting in a chiffon facing. White lined with blue would be pretty, 
gray with old rose, pale green with lavender, etc., and as these flats 
can be bought in nearly all colors one may make one’s own choice. 


. 


By careful cutting, a bride of Tennessee in remodeling her wed- 
ding dress was able to make an up-to-date waist out of the long train. 


If one has laid away an old boa and some feathers it is worth while 
sending them in to a feather-worker to see what can be done with 
them. Sometimes one old plume is so good it may be used for the top 
and others for lining. 


To adjust the little bows which we wear with the stiff collars in a 
third the time that it takes to pin them on, sew a narrow piece of 
elastic and a hook to the bow, and at the other end of the elastic sew 
an eye. 


On fancy belting (by the yard) the design may be made to harmo- 
nize with any dress by outlining it with a contrasting color in silk 
thread. 


Use old chamois gloves for your pattern, then purchase a good- 
sized chamois-skin and from it you can sometimes evolve two pairs 
of wrist-length gloves. Be careful with measurements and seams. 


When the openwork of silk stockings begins to ravel face it with 
the tops of old silk gloves. The latter must be of the sheer quality. 


Men’s silk four-in-hand ties of light colors may be made to cover 
the ends of waist-hangers. First clean them thoroughly and buy some 
baby-ribbon to twist around the hooks. 


Martha used her old-style but very prettily embroidered turnover 
collar for the front of a baby’s cap, and every one asks: ‘“‘ Where did 
your baby get such a dainty bonnet?” 


If you want your petticoats always to match your skirts make a 
well-fitting top of white muslin which may be laundered and as many 
separate silk ruffles as you can afford. A row of beading on the skirt 
and at the head of each ruffle serves the purpose for holding them 
together when ribbon is run through. 


At muslin underwear sales it is surprising how many lovely embroid- 
ered pieces in odd sizes may be purchased at half price, and they 
may be made over beautifully for baby clothes. 


If you have a very fine pair of stockings sew little loops of narrow 
tape or stitched silk to the tops through which to fasten the garters, 
and so save the stockings from being all pulled out. 


Try several shades of silk together in one needle when mending 
plaids or checks, carefully choosing colors which harmonize with the 
predominating color in the material. 


A good way to make fringe is to fold the ends of the silk over several 
times as deep as you desire the fringe to be. Then hold it together by 
a row of featherstitching at the top and the lower edge is 
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How They Have Frolics, 
Fétes and Fairs 


HIS “shower” was given for a prospective bridegroom. A 

few weeks before Bob and Peggy were to be married his 
chums decided that it wasn’t fair to shower “ brides-to-be” and leave 
““grooms-to-be” out in the cold, and this is how they evened matters. 
They took the girls into their confidence and then announced that 
they would treat ‘‘our crowd” at Peggy’s home in honor of the 
impending event. They sent up a freezer of ice cream and each 
brought a supply of small cakes, wafers and mints. Bob appeared 
innocently with his share, unaware of his great importance. In the 
midst of the festivities several of them slipped out, to reappear 
with an enormous old-fashioned umbrella of a faded color and with 
several broken ribs. A bridal bouquet of white flowers (artificial) 
was tied to the handle with a great bow of white ribbon, and inside 
its baggy folds were bundles of all sorts and sizes. This was 
presented with great ceremony to the amazed Robert. Amid screams 
of laughter he opened the bundles and found himself the possessor 
of a hammer, a box of nails, a screwdriver, a wrench, a pipe-rack, a 
big apron (the kind butchers wear), a bundle of shoe-laces marked 
“for the trousseau,”’ a blacking-brush, a hatchet, a bottle of silver 
polish and a piece of chamois, as a hint for future silver-cleaning, 
a package of flower seeds for the new garden, a spool of strong thread 
and a package of large needles “‘to use when Madam goes to the 
club,” two denim cushion covers, one brown, the other green, “guar- 
anteed to wear through any usage,’”’ a patent combination of can- 
opener, corkscrew and peeling knife, and a cook-book. 


A novel bazar, illustrative of ‘‘The Seven Ages of Woman,” was 
recently held in a small town with great success. First came the 
“Baby Table” with everything for wee ones. Second came the 
“Childhood Table” with dolls and aprons. Third came the ‘‘Sweet- 
heart’s Table” with candy and other sweetmeats, as well as engage- 
ment souvenirs. Fourth came the ‘‘ Bride’s Table”’ (in white) with 
linen and household articles. Fifth came the “ Mother’s Table” 
with cakes and pies. Sixth came the ‘‘Spinster’s Table” with an 
array of bags and teapots (a family of kittens might have found 
appropriate sale). Seventh came the “Grandmother’s Table” with 
shawls, spectacle-cases, slippers and comforts. 


And is there anything more jolly than a picnic? If it rains drearily 
all day gather about an open fire in the library and have English tea 
or a basket supper. If it is cold enough adjourn to the kitchen for a 
pancake picnic, an oyster roast or a candy pull. 


A puzzle book made for a little invalid from the puzzle pages of 
THE JOURNAL was a source of great pleasure. The girls helped to cut 
out the pictures to be pasted in the book. Then the answers were 
placed on the last few leaves for the little fellow to see how near right 
he was after three guesses. 


A girl who was recently married adopted the idea of having a “shower” 
of little gold-covered paper horseshoes instead of the usua! rice. 
A bride-to-be and her friend got more than their money’s worth of 


fun in the spending of the two dollars they received for a ‘ Dolly” 
idea. They went shopping with it, and now the bride has a 





ready to cut and fringe. 


have last year’s cleaned and pressed anyway, adding new 
collar facings and buttons for a traveling suit. 


The novelty of a Virginia bride’s “shower” given by some of 
small orange-blossoms. There were 


blouses, stockings, 
jabots, slipper bows, etc. 


When the embroidery in her best lingerie blouse began to 
tear in places a Kentucky girl repaired it very cleverly by 
making some eyelets in the pattern in a way that did not 
spoil the design. 


Something had to be done. Beatrice wanted more lace, 
so she attacked a bundle of old pieces. Well, the motifs 
of an all-over pattern were appliquéd to a band and served 
as a border trimming for a new waist. The best parts of 
several ruffles produced two or three edgings for jabots. 





If you are considering the purchase of a new spring suit Age 





her girl friends was that every article was embroidered in | “Re 


bright aluminum saucepan and a steak-set to use in the new 
home. Sometimes the money went for a short trip or a new 
book, but always for something ‘‘extra.”’ 


Things to Make and to Do 


“a j HE gift of a sewing-bag for a friend may be embroidered 


with a wreath of thread, spools and thimble, with the 
scissors Open to represent a bow at the top. 

A set of pigeonholes made from an old box looked rather 
rough on the edges even after being sandpapered and 
stained, so a strip of passepartout binding was neatly pasted 
on, hiding all uneven edges. 


Trays across the ends of a shirtwaist-box are convenient to 


a i hold ties and collars, and they may be made most easily 


by covering corset-boxes with fancy cretonne and fasten- 
ing them with brass-headed tacks. 





If your old-fashioned trunk has a round top and you want 





Other odd pieces made slipper rosettes, and by piecing some 
strips of flowered Swiss with insertion a guimpe was evolved to wear 
with a new silk dress. 


For one who is in half-mourning a white waist, trimmed with bead- 
ing through which black gros-grain ribbon is run, is very effective. 


Make a generous-sized bag of your old, shabby raincoat. You 
will find it the best thing ever in which to carry wet bathing-suits. 


The green and blue selvedges of black silk make a very inex- 
pensive trimming if put together in some pretty Grecian pattern. 


Easy Plans for Making Pin-Money 


ELEN has always made fine cakes, but she decided to have a 
specialty in that line, so she began with that simple, inexpensive 
kind called “‘Sunshine.” Very soon she had regular customers every 
week. One cake costs about twelve cents to make and sells for 
twenty-five cents. 


A young woman passing the summer in the vicinity of a popular 
resort added to her pin-money by teaching the little girls at the 
hotels to make clothing for their dolls neatly and in good form. 
Provided with remnants of cotton and dress material obtained at 
bargains she sold them to the children (with their mothers’ sanction), 
making thereby enough to supply the thread, needles, etc. With a 
set of dolls’ patterns she initiated the little ones into the correct use 
of them, in cutting economically. Twenty-five cents each for the three 
or four children covered two hours’ service, meeting twice a week at 
convenient times on piazzas, in bedrooms or anywhere outdoors at 
the mothers’ option. It proved a most satisfac tory arrangement. 

As Charlotte did not close her house in the summer her parlors 
were always available for any little strawberry or ice-cream festival. 
She sent Mother and Sister into the country while she stayed alone 
with her music, getting an abundance of fresh air in a little awning- 
covered seat which she arranged on the roof in the scuttle opening. 
In September, when Mother and Sister returned to take charge, she 
tan away into the wilds for a week. This arrangement for utilizing 
her house in a line interesting to her proved most desirable, bringing, 


as it did, very satisfactory financial results. 





it in your room for a window-seat take off the top and 
have a carpenter adjust a flat one. Then you may fit it up with a 
cretonne covering and a cushion or two. 


Stenciling holland shades in a design to harmonize with cretonne 
furnishing is a new idea to consider in your spring renovating. 


An elderly aunt saves all the colored wrapping-twine and knits it 
into solid holders with scalloped borders. They are both useful and 
ornamental. 


Did you ever try having a shoe-box similar to one for shirtwaists? 
Well, it is one of the inexpensive luxuries which we can all enjoy. Use 
an ordinary packing-box covered with any material you like to 
harmonize with the room, or stained. Put four small squares of wood 
under each corner about an inch and a half high and just as wide for 
feet. Inside, on the lid, make a row of pockets of material like the 
outside covering, to hold your stockings. In one corner of the bottom 
fit in a pasteboard box, also covered with the material, to hold supplies 
of shoe dressing and Canton flannel polishers. Make a nice pad for 
the bottom of the same material, and then you can place your shoes 
and slippers all in @-row, with shoe-trees in them for economy’s sake. 


And this is the time for making crocheted rag-rugs (for summer 
use) out of your old faded lawns. Alternate the light stripes every 
second or third row with dark ones if you can—for the best effect. 


Muslin curtains worn out at the top may be cut down easily to sash 
length for summer use. 


And now we are ready for more new, later ideas; so please send 
them along to Yours devotedly, 
DOLLY. 


A postscript from Canada: “Tell your business girls, Dolly, not 
to wear beads, rhinestone pins, gold chains, bracelets or cheap gold 
brooches to work. Tell them that flowing veils, long kid gloves and 
fine lingerie shirtwaists are not the proper articles of clothing for 
offices. Why will they wear dainty colors in hats and clothes which 
soon become faded and soiled? When I became a wage-earner I was 
foolish enough at first to dress in this way, but experience has taught 
me to wear in business life strictly tailored things.” 
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sent FREE to your home. 


tive fashions for Spring will be ? 
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the heart of every woman. 


by you ready to wear— 
on instantly upon arrival! 


fabrics, weaves and colors. 
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PHILIPSBORN a 


Exhibit of Superb 


READY TO WEAR! 


Over one hundred pages of fashion 
Nearly one thousand different 
articles of wearing apparel and dress 
accessories. The handsomest—clever- 
est — most fascinating shown anywhere, 
prefaced by Fashion Articles written 
by “Mrs. Garland” and “ Mademoiselle 
Bound in a beautiful cover 
designed by Eugene Carroll Kelly— 


Won’t You Write a Postal Today For 
This Most Wonderful of All Fashion Books 


and learn what the world’s authorita- 


IN THIS BOOK you will have a 
most reliable guide and adviser in all 
matters of dress, so near and dear to 


IMAGINE THE PLEASURE! The 
delight—the perfect satisfaction of 
shopping where you have the widest 
range of selection possible—where 
every garment, whether it is a Suit, 
Dress, Skirt, Coat or Waist, is received 
ready to put 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP TODAY, 
send for our magnificent style book. 
We know you will be intensely inter- 
ested. Also request your choice of 
spring samples—See all the newest 
DO IT 
TODAY—WRITE NOW, Mention 


Chicago 
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DRAWN BY V. BARRICK 


Pretty Neckwear 





for Girls 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 

















HE long coats with their 

deep revers require cor- 
respondingly long, rolling 
collars, and the long, narrow, 
rolling collar and the sailor 
collar are the newest shapes 
for outside garments. A fine, 
good quality of Swiss heavily 
embroidered has a charming, 
snowy effect, and the soft cot- 
tons are worked into the Swiss 
foundations very readily. 
The all-over dotted collar has 
a very fine buttonhole stitch 
on the edge which follows the 
contour of the dots. The 
grape design in the sailor 
collar above is another adapta- 
tion of the dots. 
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BOVE in the center is a 

collar and cuff set em- 
broidered in beech leaves, 
with a buttonhole scallop 
following the dots. This set is 
beautiful worked on a braisse 
linen in white. A _ heavily 
buttonholed loop on the collar 
above holds the jabot in place. 
The collars with buttonholed 
bands for running neckties 
through are a pretty style. 


is made of white organdy and 
may be worn with black. 


questions about these designs if a 


sent with the inquiry. 

















The little set finished with lace 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will answer 


stamped, self-addressed envelope is 








Transjer patterns jor the three numbered designs on this page can be supplied, post-jree, jor fijteen cents each. 





Order jrom your nearest dealer 
in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


1848 


1910 





Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 and 36 INCHES WIDE) 


Having concentrated 
all our energies for the 
past 62 years perfecting 
Skinner’s Satin, we can 
say with the great sculptor, 
Michael Angelo,—‘Per- 
sistent labor hath its 
reward. 

We secure the best pos- 
sible material, and in doing 
so exercise as much care 
as the great sculptors did of 
old in selecting their mar- 
ble, and then bring expert 
skill to bear upon it; there- 
fore who can marvel at the 
result — that Skinner’s 
Satin stands to-day un- 
equaled and unparalleled? 

For years Skinner’s Satin 
has passed the critical. inspec- 
tion of well-dressed women, 
and, to-day, it is preferred to all 
other linings not only on ac- 
count of its elegant appearance 
but because of its wearing qual- 
ities. If it doesn’t wear two 
seasons we will re-line the gar- 
ment free of charge. 

In purchasing a Ready Made 
Fur or Cloth Garment, always 
insist on this label, the Skinner 
Guarantee Label. 





o The Satin Lining 
= ¥ , inthis garment is 

z B, S GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
8 > SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BY¥ 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 











When purchasing Skinner's 
Satin at your Dry Goods Store 
always look for the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in every inch of the 
selvage. If your dealer does 
not handle it, send to us for 
samples, or submit a sample of 
the cloth you wish to match. 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. G, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago Holyoke, Mass. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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$8 GARDEN is a lovesome thing, God 
\N? wot”; almost, indeed, as lovesome as a 
% child. For is it not, like a child, the 
Q)) very expression of one’s love as well as 
Vz, the object of it? Yet there are amaz- 
— <P ingly few people in the average Amer- 
ican town who know what a garden is. 
Even bad gardening is better than no gardening at 
all; for the care of flowers is one of the “engentling” 
arts of life, if you will permit me the word. Still, good 
gardening is surely as much better than bad garden- 
ing as good is always better than bad. Good garden- 
ing, then, was the movement which Mr. George W. 
Cable, the novelist, nearly fourteen years ago, set on 
foot in the city of Northampton, Massachusetts. 

If you ask Mr. Cable what existed in the way of 
gardens in his home town when he established this 
movement he will say: ‘I have no knowledge of any 
house in the entire town having shrubberies massed around it when 
this began. Among its more well-to-do citizens there was some 
gardening, but there was scarcely one true garden.” 

Now Northampton, you must know, though it has ever been a 
home of education, is also, to no small extent, a factory town; and 
for its factories there must of necessity be a strong contingent of 
working men and women. It was among these working people that 
the gardens first gained credence. In speaking of the inception of the 
movement Mr. Cable says that “it seemed, at moments, that flower 
shows and floral processions might promote the work, but on the whole 
there was a larger probability that these would distract the attention 
of the community from real gardening, and we should have as a result 
a great flower crop instead of beautiful home gardens.” 

In 1898 he visited Mr. Andrew Carnegie at Skibo Castle, in 
Scotland. One day of his stay there came to Mr. Carnegie a letter 
from Dunfermline, concerning the Garden Competition conducted 
under the auspices of Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie in that city of his birth. 
Here was the very idea, thought Mr. Cable, and he obtained from 
Mr. Carnegie a copy of the rules and regulations of the Dunfermline 
Competition, and Mr. Carnegie offered to provide money for the 
prizes. Thus a foundation was guaranteed, and on Mr. Cable’s return 
to this country the rules, fewer in number and adapted to the some- 
what dissimilar conditions, were Americanized and put into effect. 












Hundreds Were Induced to Join the Competition 


HE first season the gardens numbered sixty and the interest spread 
infectiously. Some hundreds of householders were personally 
visited by Mr. Cable, or by the Secretary of the Home-Culture Clubs, 
which Mr. Cable founded some twenty years ago and of which he is 
still the President. All were urged to join the Competition, and were 
instructed in the first principles of good gardening. After the first 
season less inducement was offered to a multitude of flowers than to 
garden construction, for of this there was sad need. So little of beauty 
had these people in their hard lives that when it shone through the 
crack of this opening door they grasped at it with hungry hands; but 
art was a foreign language to them, and the fact that a garden 
was something more than a collection of flowers or of variously 
shaped “beds” had never occurred to them. ‘Through two or three 
seasons,” says Mr. Cable, “ people clung tenaciously to the idea that 
their shrubs were in the right place when they were in the middle of 
the lawn.”’ But gradually he taught them otherwise; ‘for you must 
remember,” he will continue, “that I felt myself fairly well equipped 
to teach these people how to garden, because for years I had carefully 
studied gardening for my own sake, and had by that time made and 
profited by most of the mistakes in an amateur gardener’s calendar.” 
Later the writer heard him say to one of the competitors: ‘Come 
around and see my garden. I’ll show you some of the mistakes I’ve 
made.” Such winning good-fellowship goes far toward holding the 
interest and strengthening the purpose of many a too timid gardener. 
For they do go to see his garden, and although it is on a far larger 
scale than they can attempt he makes them realize that the funda- 
mental principles hold good for them as well as for him, and that what 
he has done on his scale they, with a certain happy difference, can 
do on theirs. 

The Garden Competition, once established, soon roused the interest 
of many who did not seek to enter its lists, but who proved themselves 
helpful to its further prosperity. Additional prizes were offered by 
two Northampton citizens: one whose name was never given to the 
public; one a Catholic priest, who was so pleased with the altered 
aspect of his parish that he offered his prize to include gardens below 
the minimum size of the Carnegie gardens. These awards, however, 
were later withdrawn as superfluous, every one finding enough ground 
to enter the Carnegie group of contestants. 

In due course various other classes of prizes were developed, until 
now there is no one in the town who may not enter the Garden 
Competition. One of the earlier conditions had been that competitors 
should not employ outside or professional aid in the making or keep- 
ing of their gardens. Each garden then became a significant and 
characteristic adjunct of the home which it adorned, and each worker 
advanced on his own merits toward the winning of a prize. Later, 
however, a new class was developed, in which the owners might employ 
whatever aid they desired. For this, the ‘unlimited ” class, a separate 
prize is awarded; and to this class now belong the gardens of some of 
the more well-to-do citizens. Yet, as a matter of fact, the working 
people are outgardening those of higher social rank. 





How the Award of Prizes is Made 


ITH the growth of the gardens and the increase in the number of 
competitors arose the need for a division of labor among the 
supervisors. The town was divided into districts, of which at present 
there are seven; each district has its visitors among the ladies of the 


town, who interest themselves in the work of the People’s Institute 

as the Home-Culture Clubs are now called—especially among 
those of the ““Women’s Council” belonging to the Institute. These 
ladies form a committee and sub-committees, and, assigned to 


various precincts of two or three streets each, they individually 
visit the gardens talk and advise with the competitors. 
Besides these, the round of thx gardens is personally made by the 
Secretaries of the Institute and by its President, Mr. Cable; and 
in the autumn by the President and the two judges who aid him in 
the final disposition of the prizes. The marking of the gardens by 
scale of merit, according to (1) layout, (2) harmony, (3) condition, is 
done only by the President and the Secretaries of the Institute. The 
President’s wish was—and still is—to have this done by the other 


and 













How One Man 
Made His Town Bloom 


By Rose Bartlett 





. George W. Cable 


visitors also; but their objection was so strong that 
the plan was abandoned. When all the gardens have 
been visited and marked it remains for the President 
to make his final round, taking with him the two 
judges, and going only to those gardens among which 
the award of prizes manifestly lies. From these they 
select, say, the best half-dozen; then, out of each 
district, the three for which the prizes may be given. 

The system of prizes has been very wisely and 
carefully thought out, so as to equalize as far as pos- 
sible the prize-winning chances as well as the prize- 
winning ability. The prizes are now twenty-six in 
number—all money prizes—and make a total of one 
hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

The winner of any one of these can never take the 
same or a lower prize; he must take a higher one or 
none at all; thus advancing from year to year in the 
excellence of his gardening and himself, perchance, 
growing with the growth of his garden. After taking the highest prize 
he cannot take any for two years; he must give some one else a chance. 
Then, if his garden has continued to grow in grace and beauty, as it 
should, he may enter the list of earlier takers of the capital prize and 
compete for the capital Prize-Winners’ Prize. 

To avoid a monopoly of prize-taking in any one district no district 
may take more than three prizes each year. On this plan a man may 
fail of perfect justice on the narrow ground of artistic excellence 
because a neighbor in his district has taken the prize just ahead of 
him, and the prize which he may justly deserve must go to some one 
in another district. ‘“ But,’? says their leader and chief counselor, 
“the achievement of his hopes may be merely postponed, to be realized 
later, for a garden once planted in good form will naturally grow more 
beautiful another year.” 


Planting the Seed of Good Gardening 


N SUCH manner did Mr. Cable plant the seed of good gardening 

among his fellow-citizens, and through the thirteen years—nearly 
fourteen—of its existence has practically “with his own hands sought 
to make it grow.” He has had, to be sure, able assistants, but the 
fact is crystal-clear to any witness of its present working condition 
that its remarkable growth as well as its inception is due to his 
individual labor and his constant personal attention. To go with him 
on one of his tours of inspection is to realize this and delightfully to 
gain a liberal education in gardening. It was my happy privilege to 
do so on more than one day of last summer. 

At the first stopping-place—in a garden which had previously 
taken a prize—I was surprised to hear him suggesting various plant- 
ings to be made, and to see him even laying out new lines and 
changing old ones. 

“How,” I questioned, ‘‘can that be fair to the other competitors? 
No wonder if this contestant, following the suggestions made out of 
your knowledge and experience, has gained a prize.” 

“But don’t you understand?” he replied. ‘I treat every one I 
come to in this same way, and they all know it. It’s not for the sake 
of giving prizes that we are doing this; our object is to promote good 
gardening.” 

So from house to house we went, along the less beautiful streets of 
the town, to be sure; yet these same narrow, unattractive streets 
showed here and there a trim, well-kept lawn and a gleam of color 
that went far toward lightening their ugliness. And almost without 
exception these small oases belonged to the Garden Competition. 

One garden was that of a gray-haired Frenchman whose little 
shop, adjoining his house, declared him a repairer of boots and shoes. 
Mr. Cable found him at his bench, and, calling him forth, walked with 
him around his garden patch. It was scarcely more than a patch in 
size, yet it, too, had taken a prize. A smooth, green lawn, about 
twenty by fifty feet, lay along the side of his house, at the corner of 
two streets. On the street sides he had planted shrubs and hardy 
perennials in attractive array, and against the house were sweet peas, 
dahlias and roses. Mr. Cable noticed the sweet peas sharing their 
bed with green chickweed. The man said he had let it grow supposing 
it would keep the ground cool and moist for the sweet peas. ‘Weed 
it out,” said Mr. Cable; ‘it will only drink up all the moisture itself.” 
Again, at the dahlias and unthrifty rose bushes: ‘ Your roses are on 
the wrong side of the house. They won’t grow here. Put them where 
they will have the sun in the first half of the day and the shade in the 
last quarter of it. And if I were you”—his advice is generally so 
tempered—“TI would plant something there close to the house that 
will stay all the year round.” Then, with a suggestion or two as to 
rounding square corners of turf, adding shrubs and giving proper care 
to those that were there, he left the grateful Frenchman. 

The next garden was that of a mother and daughter, and showed 
taste and a careful following of former instructions. There were more 
to be given, however. ‘For, you know,” he explained half apolo- 
getically, “I get so used to giving advice that as soon as I step into a 
garden I begin fairly to drip with it.” 


“The Neighborly Feeling” Has Been the Watchword 


S WE turned into another street, “You see,” said my guide, 
“how it takes it out of one? And this has to be kept up all along 
the line. Why it’s like going to a reception.” It would, no doubt, be 
less wearing for him did he not put into it so much of his vital force 
and his intense interest in the gardeners as well as the gardens, and 
it is this interest in the gardeners themselves that so closely connects 
the work with the People’s Institute work as a whole. ‘The 
neighborly feeling” has been the watchword from the beginning. It 
was not long before I saw how much it meant. We stopped before a 
small house at whose door we were met by a tall, white-haired man. 
He greeted Mr. Cable cordially, but, “I hain’t done much gardenin’ 
this year,” he told him; ‘we ben havin’ a lot o’ trouble lately.” 

““Yes? What trouble?” 

“Well, I buried my woman.”’ The old man’s voice broke, and at 
that all question of gardening was put aside. We soon left, but not 
before a warm handclasp and words of true sympathy had been 
extended—words which the old man will not forget for many a long 
and lonely day. ‘‘Good_neighborship”—what else does it mean than 
kindliness, sympathy, helpfulness from one human being toward 
another, be they of equal social rank or unequal? And that this 
Garden Competition has manifestly achieved. 

It is a curious fact that some of the gardeners, when most success- 
ful, are least aware of their success. As we turned into one place 
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TRANSFORM 
YOUR ATTIC 
BY USING 


DEAVER DOARD 


[ your attic you have 
great, but unrealized pos- 
sibilities. 

You can utilize that valu- 
able space for a cosy den 
where you can write or work 
undisturbed. 


Or you can have a play- 
room for the children where 
they can let off steam to 
their hearts’ content without 
annoying anyone. 

Ample space will be left for 
trunk-room, closets, maids’ 
room, etc. 


Nail Beaver Boarp panels 
to wall-beams and rafters, 
cover seams with decorative 
strips of wood and the trans- 
formation is complete. 


BS 3: 


. w. This same idea 


EAVER can be applied 
BOARD §(e Office, fac- 


| Dp tory, etc. 
BEAVER Co BUFFALO 


What BEAVER BOARD Is 


BEAVER Boarp is made of selected 
woods, reduced to fibrous form and 
pressed into panels of uniform thick- 
ness, with pebbled mat surface. 

These panels take the place of lath, 
plaster and wall-paper for the walls 
and ceilings of every type of building, 
new or remodeled. 

They suit the Colonial, Mission, 
modern or any other style of treatment. 

They can be put up by anyone 
handy with tools, saving time, labor 
and expense. 


This comfort- 

able study was 

once part of a 
barren attic. 


They deaden sound, resist heat and 
cold, do not crack or deteriorate 
with age. 





F j 
One of the many valuable uses of BEAVER BOARD is for 


movable partitions by which a large room can be 
divided, as shown above. 


Household Articles of BEAVER BOARD 


Send us the name of vour dealer and 
we will mail you our BEAVER BOARD book- 
lets, explaining in detail how to use BEAVER 
BOARD for building or remodelling. One 
of them, ‘‘ BEAVER BOARD Handicraft,” tells 
how to make many useful and decorative 
articles for the home at surprisingly 
low cost. 


BEAVER BOARD is sold by hardware, 
lumber, paint, wall-paper and _ builders’ 
supply dealers and decorators everywhere, 
in convenient sizes for all requirements. 
For your protectionevery panel isstam ped on 
back with the BEAVER Boarp Trade-mark. 





The BEAVER COMPANY 


of BUFFALO 
109 BEAVER ROAD 
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What Memphis Did 

















To Get Rid of Eyesores Which Marred the City 


N 1906 there was published in THE JOURNAL a page of 
pictures showing ‘ 
hurt the residents to have these blotches upon the city 
held up to the country, and after Mayor James H. Malone 
was inaugurated he resolved to get rid of them. 


Eyesores That Spoil Memphis.’’ It 


HAT Memphis did not do was to sulk: she accepted 

the criticism in exactly the right spirit and energetically 
set out to do away with her eyesores. And see what she 
has done! —yet, after all, it is only what any other city can do 
when it chooses. 
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PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHT, 1909, BY COOVERT, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


A PARK INSTEAD OF AN EMPTY AND UNSIGHTLY LOT 


The picture on the left is the one which THE JOURNAL published four years ago, showing the Memphis post-office, naturally 
one of the most conspicuous buildings in the city, surrounded by ugly telegraph poles loaded with wires. Now see the beautiful 
Confederate Park laid out in the same spot, showing the Mississippi River in beautiful prospect. 
































BILLBOARDS NEXT TO A CHURCH 
To this spot, with its offensive theatrical billboards flanking a church, THE JOURNAL called attention in 1906. 














Elastica | 
Floor Finish | 


This Severe Test 


You never saw a floor finish tested 
in this way — 

A piece of paper coated with a fin- 
| ish crushed and squeezed up tightly 
| in a fist. 

You would expect to find the fin- 
ish cracked in every direction. 

You will be amazed when you 
make this test with Elastica Floor 
Finish. Smooth out the paper after- 
ward and you won't find the sus- 
picion of a crack in the finish. 

We supply you with the means of 
making the test. Write us and we 
will send you a sheet of paper coated 

with Elastica Floor Finish. 

Crumple it up as you see it here. 
Wad it into a ball. Stamp your 
heels into it. You won’t even mar 
the coat. Soakit inwater. It won’t 
turn white. 

There is no other floor finish like 
it. We ask you to judge by this 
actual sample what such a finish 
means on your floors. 


ee 
pLASTICA 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow 
Label. All others are imitations. 


FLOOR FINISH 


. . ae . . 
Elastica Floor Finish is the result 
of 40 years’ experience in our special 






































ONE OF THE FINEST BUILDINGS IN THE WHOLE SOUTHLAND -_ 


Now look at it: the same spot four years after. 


Any city, any State, might be proud to possess 


the building shown above: the Shelby County Court House, erected at a cost of $1,500,000. 





| method of the preparation of the 
oil and other materials in its com- 
position. 
| Common floor finishes need con- 
stant care and retouching, else they 
are old in a month. Elastica Floor 
Finish retains its smoothness and 
lustre no matter how hard the usage. 
You will never consider another 
floor finish when you know what 
Elastica means. Ask your dealer. 


Beware of the Word 
“Elastic” 


But don’t buy a varnish merely 
called ‘‘elastic,’’ or bearing a name 
































HOW A DUMPING-GROUND WAS CHANGED TO A PARK 


As this spot was when THE JOURNAL photographed it four years 
ago—a dumping-ground: an eyesore to the neighborhood. 


As it is today: changed to Chickasaw Park, a proper approach 
to the Cossitt Library and Custom House. 


that sounds like Elastica. Many 
can devise imitative names, but we 
alone have created the product. 


Send for Our New Book 
and Free Paper Cutter 











Our new book, ‘‘ How to Finish Floors,”’ 


tells the right way to treat every sort of 
floor. [his book is free, together with a 
paper cutter and book mark combined, 
handsomely lithographed in ten colors 

This book also te lls how to protect painted 
floors with Elastica Floor Finish—how to 
renew them. It tells how to prolong the 


life of linoleum and oil cloth. 

Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 
Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour Ave., 
Chicago. Or International Varnish Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Ask for book No. 51. 11) 





| Soman Yurwst Woras 



































enus fora 


HESE menus are arranged for this month only, but it 
[ be observed that one may, without upsetting the 

general plan or materially changing the balance of the 
ration, substitute seasonable vegetables and fruits from month to 
month throughout the year. Infact, these menus may now fall into 
the hands of housewives who cannot get one in ten of the vegetables 
mentioned, but they will see at a glance what substitutes to use. 


Family of Four 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Rice will take the place of potatoes; cheese and nuts or eggs 

the place of meat, and canned or dried vegetables the place °V) 
of fresh ones. If green salad vegetables, such as lettuce 

and celery, are not in your market use cabbage; if this is not to be 
had substitute canned beans, spinach, carrots and tomato jelly made 
from canned tomatoes. Menus, at their best, are only suggestions 
for correct routine and healthful and artistic combinations. 





— a - = 
TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 


——— =| a 
TUESDAY, MARCH FIRST | 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced Bananas in Hot Cereal,Cream 


Fruit 
Oatmeal, Milk 





Toast Coffee | 
Toasted Brown Bread Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Baked Beans Brown Bread LUNCHEON 
shoed Oranges Calf’s Head a la Poulette 
DINNER Rice Sliced Oranges 
Vegetable Soup Toast Fingers DINNER 


Hamburg Steak, Pimiento Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Stewed Celery 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Prune Tapioca, Prune Sauce 


Cream of Peanut Soup, Crofitons 
Winter Squash Stuffed with Potatoes 
and Walnuts 

| Cold Slaw 
en! | GOUCIE — Cinnamon Buns 


WEDNESDAY 





BREAKFAST WEDNESDAY 
Grapefruit ; BREAKFASI 
Steamed Eggs Toast Coffee Fruit 
CURR Hominy Grits, Milk 
HEON 
? weg te ¢ Broiled Bacon Toast Coffee 
Macaroni a la Italienne Rolls 
Apple Tart LUNCHEON 
DINNER Apple Compote with Rice 
a . Pulled Bread 
Purée of Lentils, Crofitons Tea 
Brown Fricassee of Calf'’s Heart 
Dumplings DINNER 


Turnip Cups with Carrots 








e Salad Wafers Mock Turtle Soup 
— Coffee (last of calf’s head) 
— __ Crown Roast Boiled Rice 
aT Canned Peas 
THURSDAY Chicory Salad Wafers 
; Apple Cup Custards 
BREAKFAST 





THURSDAY 
BREAKFAS1 


Stewed Prunes _ 
Omelet Corn Muffins 
Coffee 

LUNCHEON Stewed Prunes 
Cereal, Cream 


Cream of Celery Soup Coffee 


Brown Bread 


Apple Dumplings, Hard Sauce . uncemon 





BREAKFAST FRIDAY 

Baked Apples, Cream 85 

Shirred Eggs Toast Coffee BREAKFAST 
— Oranges 


LUNCHEON Broiled Mackerel 


Sardine Balls, Tomato Sauce Corn Bread Coffee 
>orn Gems LUNCHEON 
Dax NER Fried Oysters Cabbage Salad 
Oyster Soup, Crackers olls 
Boiled Fish, Sauce Hollandaise Diusee 


Plain Boiled Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes (left over) 
Lettuce Salad 


Wafers 
Sauce Tartar 


Clam Bouillon 
Fried Smelts, § 











Toast aa Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Baked Macaroni 
Whole-W heat Gems 
Apple Sauce Wafers 


Grapefruit 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
Toasted Corn Mush Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


oe Brown Stew of Beef (end of steak) 
DINNER with Potatoes Celery 
Calf's Head Soup 
Roasted Loin of Mutton, 
Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice Stewed Turnips 
Lettuce and Orange Salad 


DINNER 
Tomato Soup (% can), Crofitons 
Left-Over Crown Roast in Purée of 
Peas (canned) 
Rice Border 

















Cheese Crackers Sr 
ees Waldorf Salad Wafers 

Coffee Coffee 

SUNDAY SUNDAY 7 

BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 

Baked Apples Oranges 
Beauregard Eggs Toast Coffee | Beauregard Eges : Coffee 

DINNER a 


DINNER 
Consommé (end of steak) 
Roasted Chicken, Cranberry Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Boiled Onions 

Compote of Pears (canned) 
Grape Jelly Sauce 
Coffee | 
| 


Palestine Soup 
Roasted Beef, Brown Sauce 
Browned Potatoes Brussels Sprouts 
Chicory or Endive Salad 


Rice Pudding 











SUPPER 
SUPPER Cream Cheese Balls on Lettuce, 
French Dressing 


Cold Thin Mutton + seg Swe 


Celery Salad 
Jellied Fruits (pears, prunes), 


Cheese Crackers Hashed C reamed Potatoes 
Coffee Lettuce Salad 
Cheese Crackers 
“ Coffee 
SATURDAY L ee ee —| 
BREAKFAST SATURDAY 
Oranges BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal, Cream REAKFAST 


TUESDAY TUESDAY 








BREAKFAST } BREAKFAST 
Steamed Figs, Cream Boiled Rice with Steamed Greek 
Whole-Wheat Bread Coffee | Dates, Cream 
| Whole-Wheat Gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON | ‘ 
Barbecued Beef Rolls ols anata ‘ 
Cabbage Salad | Cream of Cheese Soup 
Corn Bread 1] Brown Bread Toast 
- i] Compote of Grapefruit 
DINNER 1] Tea 
English Pea Soup, Crofitons DINNER 


| Beef and Potato me (last of beef) 
| German Cabbage 
Caramel Custards 


Carrot Soup 


Boiled Corned Beef Cabbage 








Potatoes 
eee tetacaee eeapeaaesen tan cusenacenmmoomnnanemeneeeaeaaia Maple Meringue 
WEDNESDAY i saa 
BREAKFAST — 
} } WEDNESDAY 


Stewed Apples 


Cornmeal Mush, Milk || BREAKFAST 


Stuffed Dates 





| 
Eggs Coffee Toast Oranges 
= 1| Gluten Mush Cream 
LUNCHEON | White Bread Toast Coffee 
| Cream of Cabbage Soup || LUNCHEON 
wee ee || Corned Beef Hash Rolls 
| 
|| 
| 


| Baked Apples 
DINNER || Tea_ | 


DINNER 





Cream of Tomato Soup (% can) 
Panned Chicken, Brown Sauce 
Currant Je id 

Baked Onions 


English 3eef Soup (end of steak) 
Boiled Rice Blanquette of Mutton (two necks) 
3 


Steamed Molasses Pudding Sinan Teleten 


| 
otaieesicekeineminattimitoneied Celery Salad Wafers | 
- ; ; Banana Soufflé } 
THURSDAY 


| BREAKFAST 








: || THURSDAY 

Jranges | 

Shirred Eggs 
Rolls 


BREAKFAST 


| 
Bacon }] | | 
Baked Apples | 


Coffee 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
Broiled Mush 
Giblet Stew with Rice, Brown Bread Coffee 


Steamed Figs 


} 
I 

| — 

| LUNCHEON 
| 

1] 

Gingerbread 
| 

| 


DINNER || Cold Crown Roast Celery Salad uncut 
P slice ¢ 7E3 ‘ LON 
Grapefruit | Sliced Orange DINNER : 
Broiled Steak } ; : Eggs Suzette Rice Gems 
French Fried Potatoes | DINNER Soup Soubise (left-over onions) Stewed Raisins with Cranberries 
Creamed Cabbage _ Broiled Steak Cannelon of Beet, Brown Sauce 
Waldorf Salad Wafers Sweet Potato Croquettes H Boiled E rakbe DINNER 
Coffee Creamed Carrots A Mee Tani, — ( vs el Cream of Celery Sour 
Op RR Cabbage, French Dressing ied sitet rea aie Nut Roll, Cream Sauce 

: ; German Compote je = — SS . _ Spinach or Kale 

FRIDAY I _-__ ---- -- — | FRIDAY Grapefruit Salad Wafers | 


3REAKFAST — ponuednsinaeintaes 


| Codfish Balls, FRIDAY 


Tomato Sauce 
Corn Gems Coffee BREAKFAST 

Creamed Codfish Baked Potatoes | 
3read and Butter Brown Bread Coffee 
Celery Olives 


LUNCHEON 
Salmon Salad 


LUNCHEON 
Scalloped Oysters Milk Biscuits 
Shaved Cabbage 
‘offee 


! 

| 

| 

| DINNER 
Tomato and Rice Soup (! 


Fish a la Flamande- 
Plain Boiled Potatoes | | 


4 Can) 








Canned Pea Salad on Lettuce Leaves DINNER 1] 
Vafers Mock Oyster Soup Crackers || 
| Coffee | 


Baked Fish, Brown Sauce 1] 
Potatoes Stewed Tomatoes 1] 





“ec se Salar afe 

SATURDAY Lettuce ie Waters | 
BREAKFAST ocnsnienseoaiineilaatennisnmmtaasiis | 
Fruit Ss || 

Rolled Barley, Cream ATURDAY 

Raisin Bread Coffee BREAKFAST 
L e Baked Apples 
UNCHEON | Eggs Toast 


Baked Apples 
| LUNCHEON 


Fricassee of Dried Beef Mush Bread 
Stewed Prunes 


| 

| 

| 

Coffee | 

DINNER 


Crackers Vaters 





Mock Oyster Soup 
Veal Cutlet, Tomato Sauce ( can) 
Baked Sweet Potatoes Canned Corn 

Cabbage Salad Wafers Black Bean Soup 

Chocolate Cream Pudding Boiled Shoulder of Mutton | 
= Egg Sauce | 
eakieieiadica Sai Boiled Rice "around Turnips ' 


} 
Spaghettiala Royal Milk Biscuits 
| 
| 
| 
| 
" 
DINNER 











SUNDAY Popovers Orange Sauce || 
| BREAKFAST (a | 
| : sa | | 
| Steamed Figs Cereal, Cream SUNDAY 
| Potato Hard Rolls Coffee 
BREAKFASI 
} | DINNER ; ; Grapefruit } 
Ox Tail Soup (one tail) Shirred Eggs Toast || 
| Roasted Ducks (two), Coftee | 
| Potato and Celery Stuffing ~ : 

2 DINNER | 


— Spinach in Turnip Cups 
lomato Jelly (!4 can) on Lettuce, Barley Broth (mutton water) 








Whipped Cream Canned Peaches Sponge Cake 

EE —EE ee — 

MONDAY | MONDAY 
! 

} BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 

1 Stewed Prunes Fruit 

| Eggs Toast Coffee Beef Hash on Toast Coffee 

i 

\| LUNCHE’ LUNCHEON 

\ Chicken Hash on T¢ Celery Deviled Beef (cold beef) 

\| Tea ne Tomato Sauce (% can) 

1] Br ad Tea 

DINNER 
1 Barley Soup (mutton bones) DINNER 


Steaks Stanley 
Hashed Sweet Potatoes | 
Cabbage ae | 

' 
| 


|| Grandmother’s Soup (beef bones) 
Broiled Chops Boiled Rice 
Stewed Celery 
Bakewell Pudding 


ata ti Dowdy, Cider Sauce 








French Dressing Roasted Turkey, Cranberry Sauce 
Ice Cream Lady Fingers Sweet Potatoes 
Coffee Stuffed Spanish Peppers 
Apple Salad, French Dressing 
SUPPER Snow Pudding 
Sardine Salad Windsor Sandwiches rece 
| Sliced Oranges sieialelcs 
————————— ——_________|| Cold Turkey Mayonnaise of Celery 
ks -* is ~ =r Bread Butter 
MONDAY | Canned Cherries Wafers 
BREAKFAST ————— = 
Sliced Bananas in Hot Cereal, Cream MONDAY 


Rolls Coffee } 
BREAKFAST | 
LUNCHEON | 


Fruit 
Duck Salad Rolls Hominy Grits,Cream | 
Stewed Prunes Toast Coffee } 

Tea 
LUNCHEON 

DINNER Golden Buck Toast | 
Salmi Soup (duck bones Salad of Cabbags | 
Broiled Steak Baked Potatoes F 
Canned Peas SUPPER 
Apple Salad in Apple C oe Turkey Croquettes Peas | 


French Dressing Wafers 


May aise of Celery 
Cocoa, Whipped Cream | gpenceies of Colors 
Hot Gingerbread 


| ¢ . | Whole-Wheat Bread 
! L 


| Compote of Cherries Wafers 
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California’s 
| Gift to the Nation 


California’s most notable gift 
to the nation is the array of 
| generous sized, delicious 
| fruitswhich her fertile valleys 
and sun kissed hills produce. 


The best of all California | 
Fruits from specially selected | 
orchards, are put up by us in 


Hunt’s Quality 
Fruits 
“The kind that is not lye peeled”’ 
the finest canned fruits the 
markets of the world afford. 


PUT UP UNDER THESE THREE 
LABELS 


WHICH IS GOOD. Blue Label 


with red, white and gold trimmings 


Hunt’s Superior Quality 
WHICH IS BETTER. White Label 


with red, blue and gold trimmings 





Hunt’s Supreme Quality 
WHICH IS BEST. Red Label 


with white, blue and gold trimmings 


From the exacting selection of fully 
tree-ripened fruits to the scientific steri- 

| lization of the sealed cans, every step 
in our process insures wholesome fruits, 
and aids in preserving with the fruit, 
the exquisite orchard flavors. 


| 
Hunt’s Staple Quality 


“*We can the flavor as well as the fruit’ 


We use the knife peeling method 
exclusively; we do not use the lye 
process for peeling peaches nor any 
chemicals in any part of our process. 
The result is canned fruit of delicious- 
ness unknown to those who have 
tasted only the ordinary kinds. To 
secure the best fruit that California 
produces, ask for 


| 

| Hunt’s pone Fruits 
with this on every 
| 

} 


signature can 





HUNT BROS. CO. | 


Largest Canners of Highest 
Grade California Fruits 


San Francisco California 


CANNERIES: 


Los Gatos, Cal 
Santa Clara Co. 


Hayward, Cal. 
lameda Co. 


Member of the American Association for 
the Promotion of Purity in 
Food Products 








| 
| 
| 


We will mail you, postpaid, a prettily 
illustrated booklet, “* Hunt’s California 
Canned Fruits,” if you will send us 
the name of your grocer. 


— — 
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a What Can be Done With One Table | 


By Louise Brigham 








SCHERE is a table which may be used in twelve styles. 


12 inches. The leaves were to inches wide, 21 inches long and 1 inch 
4 The basis of all is the Greek Cross table which | 


thick—each end being faced with a strip 1 inch square to prevent warp- 





| J LY designed, and it has proved to be ideal. A larger ing — and were hung with 2-inch hinges screwed to the tops of the legs. 
| Ld H < table is preferable, but my dining-room is so small that When raised the top surfaces of the leaves are level with the table 
| {\)| ( the one described seemed best adapted to the space. top and the leaves are supported in this position by a swiveled arm — 
a The Greek Cross table is a square table with a 1% inches thick, 2 inches wide and 15 inches long — placed under and 
ye. SY) hinged leaf on each side, which permits various forma- near the edge of the table top. These are held in position by a strip 1 


tions. With all the leaves raised the shape is that of a Greek Cross. 

By varying the number of leaves to be raised the table may be arranged 
; in six distinct forms, while by utilizing circular and square false tops 
two additional changes are possible. By introducing the floor portable 
candlesticks—also my own design—in conjunction with the above- 
mentioned forms, three more effective changes are secured. The Greek 
Cross table will accommodate only four persons comfortably, but the 
use of false tops permfts the seating of eight. 


inch thick by 1% inches wide placed across from leg to leg and nailed 
to their inside faces, having the top edge of the strip 14% inches below 
the under side of the table top, or equal to the thickness of the arm 
which turns between them. The top edge of the strip must have a 
headless wire nail inserted in its top edge midway its length, the nail 
to project 14% inches. The arm will have a suitable hole bored through 
it midway its width and length to permit the nail to pass through it 
and upon which it will turn. 

A round table is secured by raising all the leaves and laying the cir- 
cular top upon them. This circular top is made of four boards 1 inch 
thick and sufficiently large in diameter to project 3 inches beyond the 
corners of each leaf. These four pieces are hinged together, and when 
folded the top takes little room. This top may also be made of two semi- 
circular pieces which may be hinged or fitted with dowel pins. 





| M TABLE is 21 inches square and 30 inches in height. I first made 
the four legs—each leg being 29 inches long and formed of one strip 
inch thick by 1'4 inches wide, and one strip % inch thick by 24% 

inches wide. The edge of the narrower strip was placed ~ 

against the face of the wider one, forming a right angle, thus, » 

and nailed securely together, driving the nails through the * 














wide strip into the edge of the narrow one. The top is 2t~;-yyq ma oe HE large, square top is made of boards 1 inch thick, forming a square, 
inches square and is formed of four pieces, each % inch thick and 10% which, when raised, will project four inches beyond each leaf. These 
inches wide. Two of these pieces placed side against side made the The Greek Cross table with all the leaves open. are also hinged together. Eight persons may thus be seated comfort- 
square, and the other two pieces were placed on top of them with the ably. Several of the illustrations show the portable floor candlesticks. 


grain of the material running in the opposite direction. Both layers were screwed firmly together The standard of these candlesticks is made of one piece of wood two inches square and 3 feet 7 inches 
and this formed a thick, double top which will not warp. The heads of the screws were *‘ counter- long. The base is 1 inch thick and 12 inches square. The weight of this base is increased to 
sunk,” or driven in beyond the surface. Then I planed both surfaces and all edges smooth and prevent upsetting by screwing sheet lead to the under side, and a piece of felt glued on will prevent 
straight. The top was placed on the legs (one at each corner), the edges being even with the — scratching the floor. To the top of this stand nail a piece of wood 1 inch thick and 6 inches 
outside surface of the legs. The shelf below was formed of a very shallow box (without the cover) square, and on this a smaller square of the same thickness, 3'4 inches in size. In the center 
measuring 19% inches square over the outside, and was placed inverted between all the legs, which insert a 2-inch headless wire nail so that it will project 114 inches. The candle will rest on this 
were nailed to each corner — the height from the lower end of the legs to the top of the shelf being = nail—a carriage candle into which a hole has been bored with a hot nail. 








































































































HIS illustration “THE children will 
shows one of the probably use the 
{ most effective employ- table oftenest to play 
4 ments of this useful their games upon. To 
piece of furniture obtain the form shown 
namely, as a serving- in this illustration any 
table. One leaf is two of the leaves at 
folded, and, arranged right angles to each 
in this manner, the other are raised. The 
table may be set close advantage of this is 
tothe wall. This gives that the children are 
a convenient place for seated nottoo farapart, 
dishes and takes up as would be the case if 
very litthke room. In . ae a a opposite leaves were 
this use of the table ERE the table has opposite leaves folded giv- raised, while there is 
the shelf below it may H ing an oblong surface of considerable length. ample surface provided 
also be used to excel rhis is most desirable when only two persons are on which the little ones 
lent advantage. to be served as it gives the necessary length with can spread their toys. 
out the inconvenient width. 
| 
’ 
4 
} 
_—————— — 
- " AISING but a single leaf makes a convenient bedside table. The table itself is —_— ———————_—$— 
(y* leaf of the table elevated provides an ia : ier ee we ~~ a . — sal ia lagen ace he phaovned ai lata “THE table with all four leaves folded: an 
excellent board for the person who likes to 4 som NE LC BRCODY Sed LI CPN Heceaber AE RAPA ERZN ant NS Sen or eer s as ee arrangement admirably adapted for serving 
play games which require no opponent. iffernoon tea to a small assemblage. 
' 
} 
a 
| 














fs table enlarged by the use of the false square top. Eight PRETTY effect is shown here by raising al] the leaves of the NOTHER arrangement of the large, square table. The general 
ey . ; mt > > >uSe > ble Hectic 

persons may be seated at it comfortably with this formation—a i table and then laying the false circular top upon it. A good effect is much enhanced by the use of the portable candlesticks 
= . | aes j re le > 1 us! } 

most excellent one for giving a sm dinner party iptation for those who prefer a round table for dining. and it does not resemble the square table previously shown, 





ae 


le es, a spier 
formation for 


informal luncheon. 



































S41\WO months ago THE JouRNAL published a list of 
@eX books selected with reference to a circular trip 
Vy through the United States by way of the Great 
Q Lakes to the Pacific Coast, down the Pacific Coast 
to Lower California, through the southern tier of 
me) States and up the Atlantic seaboard to Néw York. 
GY) That list is supplemented, and, in a sense, com- 
pleted in this issue by the selection of a list of books designed to 
give an intelligent traveler adequate information in regard to New 
England, Canada, Alaska and Mexico. A very attractive and deeply- 
interesting trip may be made through New England and Canada to 
Alaska. A vast number of books have been written covering this 
territory. The few which appear in the list given on this page 
have been chosen with special reference to their availability for the 
average reader. ; 

It is a commonplace that New England and Virginia are the two 
sections which no American can afford to leave unvisited; and the 
political, moral and religious life of New England has been so intense and 
has borne such abundant fruit in literature that the Northeastern sea- 
board has been more minutely portrayed and its life more minutely 
interpreted than the life of any other section of the country. To visit 
New England in a leisurely fashion—taking time to see the old towns 
which are now generally connected by trolleys; to visit some of the 
most characteristic old churches; to look up the historical localities, 
and, above all, to make a pilgrimage to those beautiful places in which 
New England is rich—is very like reading the early history of the 
American people outdoors and in original documents. 


More Americans Should Know Canada 


MERICANS have long found in Canada a happy hunting ground, 
a place of invigoration and tonic atmosphere and a striking 
variety of impressive and beautiful scenery. Of late years, too, they 
have come to recognize the political and commercial importance of the 
greatest of the English colonies, an empire in itself, the home of a 
resolute and capable people, exceptionally blessed in the absence of 
idlers and unassimilated foreigners, with a climate which stimulates 
active men and women and presents a very uninviting aspect to those 
who want the dolce far niente life. Canada may be approached 
through the impressive gate of the White Mountains, or via 
Ogdensburg down the majestic St. Lawrence, one of the noblest 
rivers in the world. Montreal is a city of unusual stateliness; Quebec 
is the most picturesque city in the New World, and the trip up the 
Saguenay is a notable experience. These are familiar routes to many 
Americans; they ought to be familiar to many more. The entire 
Dominion, from Cape Breton to Vancouver, presents a great variety 
of impressive and striking landscapes, and, by reason of its fine 
summer climate, will in the near future divide with Europe the interest 
of traveling Americans. 


General Books About New England 


Clarke, Helen 
Country.” 
Hale, E. E.: ‘A New England Boy- 
hood ”’; ‘* James Russell Lowell 

and His Friends.” 

Lowell, J. R.: ‘‘Cambridge Thirty 
Years Ago.”’ 
Thoreau, H. D.: 
“Walden.” 
Sedgwick, Jr., H. D.: 
de Champlain.” 

graphical Series.) 

Parkman, F.: ‘‘Pioneers of France 
in the New World.” 

‘*Lake Champlain Tercentenary.” 
(State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y.) ‘‘Report of All 
Addresses Delivered at Cham- 
plain Tercentenary.”’ 


Fiske, J.: ‘‘New France and New 
England ” 

Bacon, E. M.: ‘‘Historic Pilgrim- 
ages in New England.” 

Drake, S. A.: ‘‘ Nooks and Corners 
of New England Coast.” 

Johnson, C.: ‘‘New England and 
its Neighbors.” 

Hawthorne, N.: ‘‘True Stories 
from New England History.” 
Derrah, Robert H.: ‘‘By Trolley 
Through Eastern New Eng- 
land”; ‘‘By Trolley Through 
Western New England.” (The 
two bound in one volume.) 
Crawford, M. C.: ‘‘Romance of 
Old New England Churches”; 
‘‘Among Old New England 

Inns.” 


A.: ‘‘Longfellow’s 


‘*Maine Woods”; 


‘*‘Samuel 
(Riverside Bio- 


The Romance of New England 


Howells, W. D.: ‘‘The Rise of 
Silas Lapham”; ‘‘A Woman’s 
Reason.” 

Pier, A. S.: ‘‘The Sentimentalists.” 

Pool, M. L.: ‘‘Roweny in Boston.” 

White, E. O.: ‘‘Miss Brooks.” 

Grant, R.: ‘‘The Chippendales.” 

Freeman, Mary E. Wilkins: ‘‘A 
New England Nun, and Other 
Stories”; ‘‘The Portion of 
Labor”: Pembroke”; ‘‘A 
Humble Romance”; ‘‘Jerome— 
a Poor Man.” 

Jewett, Sarah Orne: ‘‘ Deephaven”; 
‘“*The Country of the Pointed 
Firs”; ‘‘The Queen’s Twin, and 
Other Stories”; ‘‘A Native of 
Winby, and Other Tales”; ‘‘A 
White Heron, and Other Stories”; 
‘*Strangers and Wayfarers.” 

Brown, Alice: ‘*‘Meadow-Grass”; 
“King’s End”; ‘*The County 
Road.” 


Aldrich, T. B.: ‘‘The Story of a 
Bad Boy”; ‘‘ Prudence Palfrey.” 

Beecher, Henry Ward: ‘‘ Norwood; 
or, Village Life in New England.” 

Stowe, H. B.: ‘‘Oldtown Folks.” 

Austin, J. G.: ‘‘A Nameless Noble- 
man” (Plymouth); ‘‘Standish 
of Standish”; ‘*David Alden’s 
Daughter’ (twelve short stories); 
“Betty Alden.” 

Hawthorne, N.: ‘*Twice-Told 
Tales”; ‘‘Mosses from an Old 
Manse”; ‘‘The Scarlet Letter”; 
‘*The House of Seven Gables”; 
‘*The Blithedale Romance.” 

Howells, W. D.: ‘‘A Lady of the 
Aroostook”; ‘‘The Undiscovered 
Country.” 

James, H.: ‘‘The Europeans.” 

Trowbridge, J. T.: ‘‘CouponBonds 
and Other Stories.”’ 

Trumbull, A. E.: ‘‘A Cape Cod 
Week.” 


Boston’s Historic Places and Surroundings 


Howe, M. A. De W.: ‘‘ Boston; 
the Place and the People.” 

Swift, Lindsay: ‘‘Literary Land- 
marks of Boston”; ‘‘ Everywhere 
in Boston and How to Get 
There.” 

Soissons, C. E.: ‘‘ Boston Artists.”’ 

Lodge, H. C.: ‘‘ Boston.” (Historic 
Towns Series.) 

Hale, E. E.: ‘‘Historic Boston and 
its Neighborhood.” 

Drake, S. A.: ‘* Historic Mansions 
and Highways Around Boston.” 


Bacon, E. M.: ‘‘Walks and Rides 
About Boston.” 

Scudder, H. E.: ‘‘Boston Town”: 
‘*Historic Boston.”’ 

Porter, E. G.: ‘‘Rambles in Old 
Boston.” 

King, M.: ‘‘How to See Boston”; 
‘*Fifty Glimpses of Boston.” 
Crawford, M. C.: ‘*St. Botolph’s 
Town”; ‘‘Old Boston Days and 
Ways, from the Dawn of the 
Revolution Until the Town Be- 

came a City.” 


Stories of Old Boston 


Barr, A. E. H.: ‘‘The Black Shil- 
ling” (witchcraft; juvenile). 

Coffin, C. C.: ‘‘Daughters of the 
Revolution.” 

French, Allen: ‘‘The Colonials.” 

Stevens, E. De G.: ‘*Old Boston” 
(juvenile). 


Bynner, E. L.: ‘‘Zachary Phips.”’ 

Cooper, J. F.: ‘‘Lionel Lincoln; or, 
The Leaguer of Boston” (juve- 
nile). 

Tilton, Dwight: ‘‘My Lady Laugh- 
ter.”” (Siege of Boston.) 







Knowing Our Own Country 


Some Interesting Books About the United States, Canada and Mexico 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


Newport in Fact and Fiction 


Stowe, H. B.: ‘‘The Minister’s 
Wooing.”’ (Newport, early Nine- 
teenth Century.) 


Brownell, W. C.: ‘‘ Newport.” 
Lathrop, G. P.: ‘‘ Newport.” 


Through Picturesque Canada 


Wilcox, W. D.: ‘‘Rockies of Can- 
ada.” 

Parkman, F.: ‘‘Count Frontenac 
and New France Under Louis 
XIV”; ‘‘ Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica’’; **Montcalm and Wolfe’’; 
‘Old Régime in Canada”; ‘‘ Pio- 
neers of France in New World”’; 
“*Struggle for a Continent.” 

Roberts, C. G. D.: ‘‘History of 
Canada’’; ‘‘Appleton’s Canadian 
Guide-Book.”’ 

Sourinot, J. G.: ‘‘Canada” (Story 
of the Nations); ‘‘How Canada 
is Governed.” 

Greenough, W. P.: ‘‘Canadian 
Folk-Life and Folk-Lore.” 

Frechette, L.: ‘‘Christmas in 
French Canada.”’ 

Parker, G.: ‘‘Quebec: the Place 
and the People.” 

Morley, M. W.: ‘‘ Down North and 
Up Along.”’ (Nova Scotia.) 

McLennan, W.: ‘‘Montreal and 
Some of the Makers Thereof.” 
(Montreal, 1893.) 

Laut, Agnes C.: ‘‘Canada, the 
Empire of the North”; ‘The Con- 
quest of the Great Northwest”’; 
‘*Pathfinders of the West.” 

Cameron, Agnes D.: ‘‘The New 
North.” 

Haydon, A. L.: ‘Canada at Work 
and at Play.” 


Conant, T.: ‘‘Life in Canada.”’ 

Dawson, S. E.: ‘‘Prose Writers of 
Canada.” 

Fiske, J.: ‘‘ New France and New 
England.” 

Dix, E. A.: ‘*Champlain, the 
Founder of New France.” 

Pocock, R.: ‘‘Following the Fron- 
tier.” 

Outram, J.: ‘‘In the Heart of the 
Canadian Rockies.” 

Chase, E. B.: ‘“‘In Quest of the 
Quaint.” (New Brunswick.) 

Johnson, W. H.: ‘‘French Path- 
finders in North America.” 

Siegfried, A.: ‘‘Race Question in 
Canada.” 

Hobson, J. A.: ‘‘Canada Today.” 

Hatheway, W. F.: ‘‘Canadian 
Nationality.” 

Osborn, E. B.: ‘‘Greater Canada: 
Past, Present and Future of 
Canadian Northwest.” 

Whitney, C. W.: ‘*On Snowshoes 
to Barren Grounds.” 

Edgar, J. D.: ‘‘Canada and its 
Capital.” 

Parker and Bryan: ‘‘Old Quebec— 
the Fortress of New France.” 
A practical experience book for the 
traveler intending to strike into 

the wilderness is 

White, Stewart Edward: ‘‘Camp 
and Trail.” 


The Romance of the North 


Parker, Sir Gilbert: ‘‘Pierre and 
His People”; ‘‘When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac’; ‘‘The Seats 
of the Mighty”; ‘‘The Right 
of Way”; ‘‘The Trail of the 
Sword”; ‘‘Northern Lights.” 

Connor, Ralph: ‘‘The Foreigner: 
A Tale of the Saskatchewan”’; 
‘*The Man from Glengarry.” 

Satherwood, Mary H.: ‘‘The Ro- 
mance of Dollard”; ‘‘The Story 
of Tonty”’; ‘*The Lady of Fort 
St. John.” 

Mackie, oo “The Devil’s Play- 
ground.’ 

McLennan, William: ‘In Old 
France and New.” 


lan 


The North 


Rand, T. H.: ‘‘Treasury of Cana- 
dian Verse.” 

Longfellow: ‘‘ Evangeline.” 

Lighthall, W. D.: ‘‘Songs and 
Poems of the Great Dominion.” 


McLennan and MclIlwraith: ‘Span 
0’ Life.”’ 

Laut, Agnes C.: ‘‘Lords of the 
North.” 

Kirby, William: ‘‘ The Golden Dog; 
Romance of Quebec.” 

Barr, Robert: ‘‘In the Midst of 
Alarms.”’ 

Roberts, C. G. D.: 
Evangeline”; ‘‘ The Forge in the 
Forest”’; ‘‘The Backwoodsmen” 
(short stories). 

White, Stewart Edward: ‘‘The 
Silent Places’’; ‘‘Conjuror’s 
House: A Romance of the Free 
Forest.” 


‘“*A Sister to 


in Verse 


Drummond, W. H.: ‘The Voya- 
geur, and Other Poems 
‘Johnnie Courteau, and Other 
Poems.”’ 


”, 
’ 


Three Books About Labrador 


Grenfell, W. T., and Others: 
rador: the 
People.”’ 


‘Sab 
Country and the 


Duncan, Norman: ‘‘Doctor Luke 
of the Labrador ” ; ‘‘ Doctor Gren- 
fell’s Parish.” 


A Journey Through Alaska 


Scidmore, E. R.: 
Alaska.”’ 

Elliott, H. W.: ‘‘Our Arctic Prov- 
ince, Alaska.” 

De Windt, H.: ‘‘Through Gold 
Fields of Alaska.” 

Ingersoll, E.: ‘‘In Richest Alaska ”’ 
Schwatka, F.: ‘‘Along Alaska’s 
Great Rivers.” 
Bruce, M. W.: 

Resources, etc.” 
Higginson, E.: ‘‘ Alaska: the Great 
Country.” 


**Guide-Book to 


‘*Alaska: its 


Stories of Our Far 


Cheney, Warren: ‘‘His Wife” 
(Russian peasants in Alaskan 
Setting); ‘‘Way of the North” 
(Alaska under the Russian 
régime ). 

London, J.: 


Frost.’’ 


‘““Children of the 


In the Land of 


Ballou, M. M.: ‘‘Aztec Land.” 

Lummis, C. F.: ‘‘Awakening of a 
Nation” (Mexico). 

Lumholtz, Carl: ‘‘Unknown Mex 
ico.” 

Bishop, W. H.: ‘‘Old Mexico and 
Her Lost Provinces.” 

‘*Appleton’s Guide to Mexico’ 
(edited by A. R. Conkling). 

Noll, A. H.: ‘‘Short History of 
Mexico.”’ 

Martin, P. F.: ‘‘Mexico of the 
Twentieth Century ” (2 volumes). 

Winter, H. O.: ‘‘Mexico and Her 
People of Today” (2 volumes). 


5) 


Woodman, A. J.: 
Alaska.” 

Ballou, M. M.: New 
Eldorado.” 

Roulet, M. F. Nixon: ‘‘Our Little 
Alaskan Cousin.”’ 

Dana, J. C., and Others: 
Northwest.” 

Emmons, G. T.: ‘‘Condition and 
Needs of the Natives of Alaska.” 

Greely, A. W.: ‘‘Handbook of 
Alaska: its Resources, Products 
and Attractions.” 


‘*Picturesque 


**Alaska: 


“Rar 


Northern Colony 


Beach, Rex E.: ‘‘The Spoilers”; 


‘‘The Barrier’’?; ‘‘The Silver 
Horde.”’ 
Robins, Elizabeth: ‘‘Come and 
Find Me”; ‘*The Magnetic 
North.” 


the Montezumas 


Crawford, Cora H.: ‘‘Land of the 
Montezumas.”’ 
Janvier, Thomas A.: 

ure House.” 

Smith, F. Hopkinson: ‘‘A White 
Umbrella in Mexico.” 

Hale, Susan: ‘‘ Family Flight Thro’ 
Mexico.”’ 

Moses, B.: ‘‘Constitution of Mex- 
ico,” 

Ober, F. A.: ‘‘Travels in Mexico”; 
‘*History of Mexico”; ‘*‘ Monte- 
zuma’s Gold Mines.”’ 

Carson, W. E.: ‘‘ Mexico.” 


‘* Aztec Treas- 


Some Stories of Mexico 


Embree, C. F.: 
Throne.” 

Haggard, H. Rider. :‘‘ Montezuma’s 
Daughter”; ‘‘Heart of the 
World.”’ 


‘Dream of a 


Wallace, L.: ‘‘The Fair God.”’ 
Munroe, Kirk: ‘‘The White Con- 
uerors.”’ 


Lyle, Frank P.: ‘* The Missourian.” 
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Here is a page in our book, 
“Concrete Construction about 
the Home and On the Farm,” 


telling how to make steps of 
_ concrete. 


Every detail is given — how 


_to prepare the ground, how to 


make the forms, how to mix the 


concrete, how to place the mix- 


' Cement rock. 


ture in the moulds—every step 
is simply told. 

All improvements needed 
about a home or farm are ex- 
plained in this way, enabling you 
to do the work yourself, or have 
it done under your supervision. 

Send for the book (it’s free), 
read it, and plan for some con- 
cretework in theSpring. In read- 
ing it you will learn also about 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


the best to use for such work— 
best because of its purity, uni- 
form quality and because made 
only from genuine Portland 
It contains no 





| furnace slag. 








Other books in the Atlas Cement 
Library which may interest you are: 


| Concrete Houses and Cottages 


ol. I, Large Houses $1.00 
Vol. II. Small Houses 1,00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 


(delivery charge) .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction ... . 1.00 
Concrete Cottages Free 


Concrete Country Residences (out of print) 


2.00 
Concrete Garages . 


Free 
Write for any of them to 


| THE ATLAS pomruso CEMENT co 


Dept. 66, 30 Broad Street, New York 


Largest Output of any Cement Company in th« 
orld — over 50,000 barrels per day. 


ATLAS 
2, CEMENT 
240 51 WS 


Atlas—the Cement bought by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for use in building the Panama Canal 
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Dean Ppodges's 


Bible Stories 


By George Aoodges, O.0. 





| Obe 
‘| Wise Woman 
'| Of Gekoah 


SSS 


HEY were 

shearing sheep 

on Absalom’s 
farm and there was 
to be a feast for the 
shearers; and Absalom 
had invited the King, 
his father, and the 
Princes, his brothers. 
3ut the King said: “ No, 
my son, let us not all 
go; there are too many 
of us; we should be a burden to you.” However, when Absalom 
urged him he let the Princes go, though he himself remained at home. 

Now in the middle of the afternoon who should come hurrying 
along the road by which the Princes went but a frightened and 
excited messenger. ‘Tidings!’ he cried. ‘‘ Absalom has slain all of 
the King’s sons; so there is not one of them left!” 

And the King arose in grief and horror, and all who stood by were 
imazed and afraid. But one of them said: ‘‘ Not so, my lord; if any- 
body is killed it is your son Amnon only, for Absalom and Amnon 
have long been bitter enemies, as you well know, O King. Now, 
therefore, let not my lord the King take this thing to heart, to think 
that all of the King’s sons are dead: for Amnon only is dead.” 

Then the watchman at the city gate lifted up his eyes and looked, 
and behold, there were many people coming down the long hill on the 
3ethhoron road. And the watchman told the King: ‘I have seen 
people coming down the Bethhoron road by the side of the hill.” And 
one said: ‘‘The King’s sons are coming, as I told you.” And hardly 
had he ceased speaking when the King’s sons appeared in sight, every 
man on his mule, hastening as if an enemy were in hot pursuit and 
weeping as they came. But Amnon was not among them, and 
Absalom also was missing. 

As for Absalom, he had fled for his life to the court of his grand- 
father, the King of Geshur. 

Now, after Absalom had been for three years at his grandfather’s he 
had a great longing to come home, but he dared not. David, too, had 
a great longing for Absalom, but he would not bring him back, because 
it was against the law. But Joab considered these affairs and knew 
what was in the heart of Absalom and what was in the heart of David. 
And he called to him a wise woman of Tekoah. ‘Go,’ he said, ‘‘to the 
King and say to him as I bid you, thus and so.” 


PAINTED BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


ND one day, when David sat on his high throne to hear the com- 
plaints of his people and to give the judgments of justice there 
came to him a woman in deep mourning. 

The woman threw herself upon the ground, crying: “Help, O King!” 

And the King said to her: ‘‘What is wrong with you?” 

And she said: ‘‘ My lord, my husband is dead and I am left a widow. 
And I had two sons; and one day when they were alone together 
in the field they had a dispute and fell to fighting, and nobody was 
by to part them, and the one smote the other and slew him. And now 
the whole family is risen up against me, crying: ‘Deliver him that 
smote his brother, that we may punish him with death. We must 
have his life for the life of his brother whom he killed.’ And, O King, 
he is my only son: he is all that I have left.” 

Then the King said: ‘‘Go home and I will see what I can do.” 

Sut the woman cried: ‘‘O King, I know that according to the law 
my son should die: but break the law and let the blame of the broken 
law be mine. The guilt be on me and on my father’s house, and the 
King and his throne be innocent.” 

And the King said: ‘‘ Whosoever says a word to you bring him to 
me and he shall not touch you any more.” 

But still she cried: ‘“‘Swear it to me that the avenger of blood may 
not come and kill my son.” 

And the King answered: ‘As the Lord liveth, there shall not a hair 
of your son’s head fall to the earth.” 

Then the woman said: “Let your maidservant, I pray you, speak 
yet a word more unto my lord the King.” 

And David said: ‘Say on.” 

“My lord, O King,” said she, ‘‘ my trouble is not my own, but yours. 
You, O King, are the avenger of blood, and the son who has slain his 
brother is your own son, Absalom. We must all die, and the dead 
cannot be restored to life, even as water which is spilt upon the 
ground cannot be gathered up. But he who is banished may be 
brought back. Amnon is dead: nothing that you may do can help 
him. But Absalom lives. You are willing to pardon the son of your 
maidservant, pardon also your own son, the son of all the people of 
your kingdom.” 

And David said to the woman: “ Will you answer me one question?” 

And the woman said: ‘Let my lord the King ask what he will.” 

And David said: “Was it not Joab who sent you here?” 

And the woman answered and said: ‘‘ My lord the King is as wise 
as an angel of God. He knows all things that are intheearth. It 
was indeed Joab who put all these words in my mouth.” 

And the King said to Joab: ‘‘See, now, I will do as you request. 
Go, therefore, and bring the young man Absalom back.” 














Ohe Man 
Who Stoned 








HEN Absalom 

came back he 

found that he 
had lost his birthright. 
He was now the eldest 
son after the death of 
Amnon; he was the 
Crown Prince. In the 
natural order he would 
be King after his father. 
gut David intended to 
make Absalom’s 
younger brother, Solomon, the successor to his throne. Absalom 
determined to prevent it. 

The first thing which Absalom did was to make as many friends as 
he could. Many of them he made out of his father’s enemies. For 
some men hated David because when they came with their unjust 
complaints he decided against them. ‘Oh, that I were judge in the 
land,” said Absalom; ‘then you should have justice.’ And some 
hated David because they had been on the side of Ishbaal in the war 
for the crown, and in the defeat had lost their places and their lands. 

Then Absalom went down to Hebron and sent out men who said to 
the people: ‘As soon as you hear the sound of the trumpet say: 
‘Absalom is King in Hebron!’ ” 

So the trumpet sounded in the marketplaces of the country towns 
and the people shouted: “Absalom is King in Hebron!” And the 
rebellion was so strong and the danger so great that David and his 
court fled for their lives. 

One who went with the King was Ittai the Gittite, the captain of 
the bodyguard. He was a Philistine, and so were the six hundred 
whom he brought with him. They came from Gath, the home of 
Goliath, the giant. 

And David said: ‘You ought not to come with us. Go back and 
serve the new King. I know not whither I go. I have no longer 
any power to honor you or any money to pay you.” 

And Ittai said: “As the Lord liveth, and as my lord the King liveth, 
surely wherever my lord the King shall be, whether in death or in life, 
there also will your servant be.” 

Two who went with the King were Zadok and Abiathar, the priests. 
They had their two sons with them and the Ark of God. And David 
said: ‘‘Take back the Ark. If I shall find favor with the Lord He will 
restore me to my throne; if not let Him do to me as seemeth good to 
Him. But Ahimaaz and Jonathan, your sons, shall be your messengers 
to bring me word concerning what is done now in the city.” 

Another who came was Hushai, the Archite, one of the two coun- 
selors of David; but the other, Ahithophel, was with Absalom. 

And David said: ‘Go back and pretend that you also are on the 
side of Absalom. Then what is said in Absalom’s council-chamber you 
shall report to Zadok and Abiathar, and they shall report it to Ahimaaz 
and Jonathan, and they shall bring the news to me.” 


UT after these friends came a bitter enemy. In a village called 
3ahurim lived a man named Shimei. The man was of the family 
of the house of Saul. In the war he had been faithful to the royal 
family, and when the strife was ended by the death of Ishbaal he found 
himself disappointed and disgraced and poor. Indeed, he counted him- 
self fortunate to have so much as his life left to him. And Shimei 
hated David on account of these things with an exceedingly fierce hatred. 
So when the rebellion of the Crown Prince came to the ears of 
Shimei he welcomed it with all his heart. When the trumpet sounded 
and men cried, “Absalom is King in Hebron!” nobody shouted 
louder than Shimei. And now his old enemy, cast out and fleeing for 
his life, was on the road where he must pass by Shimei’s house. And 
Shimei was waiting for him. So the King and his companions came in 
sight, weary and weeping. The road lay along a valley, and Shimei 
stood on the side of the hill with his hands full of stones, and he threw 
stones at David and at all the officers of David and at all the people 
and all the mighty warriors at his right hand and at his left. The 
target was a large one, and even a poor marksman must have hit it 
somewhere; but Shimei was of the tribe of Benjamin, who could sling 
stones at a hair’s breadth with their left hands and not miss. 

And as he stoned the King he cursed him, and he cried: ‘‘Oh, you 
scoundrel, you bloody man, begone! The Lord has brought upon you 
all the blood of the house of Saul, whose throne you stole and in whose 
stead you reigned. The Lord has given the kingdom into the hands of 
Absalom. You are getting your deserts, you man of blood!” 

Then Joab’s brother, Abishai, said to the King: ‘‘ Why should this 
dead dog curse my lord the King? Let me go and take off his head.” 

3ut the King said: ‘‘No: if the Lord has told him to curse David 
let him curse.” And he said to Abishai and to all his officers: “See, 
my own son seeks my life: how much more this man who has good 
cause to be my enemy! Let himcurseon. Perhaps the Lord will look 
on my affliction and change the curses into blessings.” 

So David and his men went along the way and Shimei followed 
cursing as he went and throwing stones. 


NOTE—Two more of this series of Bible stories by Dean Hodges will be given in the 
next issue of The Journal (for April). 
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Have you an 
arctic region? 














In most homes there is one 
room chosen from among 
the rest for its fair degree 
of warmth. Observe how 
childrenclingto¢hatroom 
with the stubbornness of 
nature; howthey fretatthe 
thought ofa cold bedroom, 
and look with horror at the 
cold approach of bedtime 
andthestillmoregrimtime 
of rising. 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


radiate comfort through every 
room —make the house a home 
ALLover. Don’t wait untilit’s 
your turn to answer the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why do boys leave 
home ?”’ but prevent the ques- 
tion ever arising by at once ex- 
amining into the comforts and 
advantages of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators for 
Hot- Water and Low-Pressure 
Steam heating. Make your 
house livable in coldest, wind- 
iest weather. 


ADVANTAGE 14: In IDEAL Boilers 
the same water is used over and over 
and over again. It is not necessary 
that a water or steam plant should be 
supplied direct from the street water- 
main, as the system when once filled 
requires but a small amount of water to 
replace the loss due to evaporation; 
hence Boilers, either steam or water, 
are installed in farm houses and other 
buildings remote from water-works 
supply. A few gallons only of water 
need be added once or twice during the 
season. Ask for catalog ‘‘Ideal Heat- 
ing’”’ which tells all the advantages. 





A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler A No.3-22 IDEAL Boiler 
and 175 feet of 38-in. and 400 feet of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $125, costing the owner $215, 
were used to Steam-heat were used to Hot-Water 
this cottage. 


heat this cottage, 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputa 
ble, competent fitter. This did not include cost of 
abor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installat 

is extra and varies according to climatic and other 


Do not wait to build a new home but 
enjoy comfort and content in the pres- 
ent one. Sizes for all classes of build- 
ings — smallest to largest —in town or 
country. Our free book ‘‘Heating In- 
vestments ”’ tells much that it will pay 
you wellto know. Write us today kind 
and size of building you wish to heat. 
Prices now most favorable. 
Public Showrooms and Warehouses 
in all large cities. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 25 





Chicago 
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HE best part of these stories is that each plan 

has been proved to be good. A method that 
may seem impracticable in one locality may be 
the very one that is needed to make the work of 
the pastor and members effective in another 
community and under other conditions. — . 

The following plan by which the morning 
worship and the Sunday-school session are com- 
bined is working successfully in my church, 
many other pastors are trying it with gratifying 
results and our District Superintendent says it is 
one of the most successful services he has seen 
in the State. The Sunday-school and congrega- 
tion assemble in the auditorium at the regular 
hour of public worship. The first seven numbers 
of the program are kept as nearly within the space 
of half an hour as possible. The sermon takes the same time and the 
remainder of the program another half-hour. 


An Ideal: 
Children in 
the Church; 
Grown Folks 
in the Sunday- 
School 














OrDER OF MORNING WORSHIP 


1. Organ Voluntary 8. Sermon 

2. Hymn g. Brief Prayer 

3. Prayer 10. Hymn 

4. Gloria or Doxology 11. Bible Study 

5. Scripture Lesson 12. Secretary’s Report 
6. Offering, and Singing by the Choir 13. Hymn 

7. Notices 14. Benediction 


At the close of the sermon the pastor announces that the classes will 
assemble for Bible study immediately after the singing of the hymn 
(the tenth number on the program) and invites all the adults to 
remain through the service. The only difference between this and 
the usual Sunday-school is that there is no special opening service. 

This plan holds the adults to the Sunday-school and secures their 
attention to Bible study, and it is impossible to develop a high 
type of religious life in a people who do not study the Word. It 
secures the attendance of the children at the preaching service, and 
we cannot estimate the influence of public worship in the lives of 
children. The dominant note of the school is instruction; the public 
service ischaracterized by worship. It solves the problem of holding 
the boys and young men to the school and church. We all know that 
the boys leave the school because the men do, but one of the most 
marked features of this plan is the men’s class. The plan also 
increases the attendance of the rural population. It maintains the 
family unit in worship. The family goes to church together, sits 
together and returns home together. It brings the children under 
the direct influence and appeal of the pastor, and they never out- 
grow the service. \ PASTOR IN MICHIGAN 
f HERE is probably not a pastor in the land 

who would not like to have clerical assistance 
of one kind or another. The pastor of a large and 


7 
How a Pastor | 
the | flourishing church is expected these days to have 
} _ 7 
| 
] 


May Secure 


Clerical a clerk, or, at least, a stenographer. 
Assistance The pastor of the smaller church sometimes 
He Needs feels the same need, but there is, apparently, no 


way of satisfying it. He cannot afford to take 
ee anything from his salary, and most of these 
= SS | churches feel unable to appropriate even a small 
/ | amount for such a purpose. 
\ deel |) | We have found a way out. We called the 
= — | deacons, trustees and finance committee together 
a | for a conference. It was frankly stated that the 
| pastor could accomplish more by having clerical 
—————= assistance than by working alone; furthermore, 
it was shown that all the clerical work of the church could be done in 
the pastor’s study. ‘The committee was willing to indorse the plan, 
provided the money could be secured. The pastor found four repre 
sentative business men who gave permission to have their names used 
in connection with a letter which was sent out to the people; the men 
each contributed ten dollars to the fund to give it a start. This is a 
part of the letter: 









‘‘In order to enable your pastor to start and carry on such aggressive 
work as herein suggested, to properly set the plans before the people, to 
free himself from the care of details and devote adequate time to pastoral 
and other duties of his calling and interest new people, it is desirable that 
there be placed at his disposal a fund of about three hundred dollars, to 
be known as the Clerical Fund, to be used for the purchase of stationery, 
printing, literature, postage, clerical assistance and other items. ‘This will 
preclude the necessity of drawing upon the church treasury, and it will 
enable your pastor to employ such helps and agencies as in other places 
have proved successful in building up the church. The fund will be admin- 
istered by a committee consisting of the president of the Brotherhood, the 
treasurer of the church and the superintendent of the Sunday-school.” 


Accompanying each letter was an addressed return envelope for the 
gift. The people responded so heartily that a fund was assured and 
the work started. It has proved so helpful that it will be a permanent 
feature. A PASTOR IN WASHINGTON. 
rea ERE isa way in which a printing-press or a 

duplicating machine in the pastor’s study 
could be utilized. 


Reaching a 
Scattered 


Class The Home Department of the Sunday-school 
of has been used widely throughout country districts 
rhirty- asa means of holding in Bible classes those who 
Five could not attend the meetings at the church, but 


[have not yet heard of any one sending out to 
a the members a weekly letter. 


Each member is supplied with the lesson-book, 








(( Y | and, in addition, I write a letter about the lesson, 

| \\ Geers / taking up such points as I would if I were teach- 
R= | ing the class orally. I send one to each member 

| as | eitherby mailor by messenger. By this method I 


keep in personal touch with each member. This 
; : ter gives me an opportunity of saying many 
things in the way of instruction and advice which I could not say 
to the pupils inany other way. During the last year I have had a 
class of thirty-five, with the membership located in several different 
towns and connected with two distinct churches. All who have 
taken the course have been enthusiastic, and many have told me how 
they have enjoyed the lessons and how they have looked forward each 
ek for the letter. A MASSACHUSETTS MINISTER. 


The Minister’s Social Helper 


Gives New Methods of Church Work Tried by Pastors Who Tell the 
Stories of Their Personal Experiences 








Y CONGREGATION was just able to keep 
itself afloat financially after meeting current 
expenses. The lecture-room was shabby and 
needed new furniture. I called the Pastor’s Aid 


How One 
Church Raised 
Money Without 


Suppers together and explained the situation. The mem- 
and bers shook their heads wisely. It would take 
Entertainments} three hundred dollars, and as the average net 
proceeds of an entertainment amounted to only 

Bs thirty-five dollars it would take at least eight 


entertainments to raise the money. These could 


(jz | \\ hardly be crowded into a year, and, besides, other 
—, needed improvements would have to wait in the 
S mean time. 
al. In answer I said, ‘We shall raise this money 
in a day,” and proceeded to unfold my plan. I 
had secured six hundred envelopes of three differ- 
ent colors, about the size used for inclosing a calling card. I enlisted 
the service of the Pastor’s Aid to write on each envelope as briefly as 
possible our purpose: “For the decoration and refurnishing of the 
lecture-room.” The following Sunday I announced in the Sunday- 
school what I proposed to do and created as much enthusiasm as I 
could in appealing for the help of every pupil. I explained that 
each would be given a pink envelope on going out, that these envelopes 
were to be taken home and brought back the next Sunday with 
whatever offering each could give. I would know from the pink 
envelopes what the entire school gave, but I would not be able to 
tell what any one pupil gave. But I did want each one to have a 
part in it. A like announcement with the necessary adaptations 
was made at the churchservices. The men were given blue envelopes 
and the women white ones. I told them I wanted no response not 
freely given. None would know what any one gave unless he told it, 
for an envelope with a fifty-dollar bill inclosed would look just like 
another with one dollar. Criticism and grumbling were disarmed by 
the method and the highest dignity maintained. We came within 
twenty dollars of the sum asked for, and the Pastor’s Aid was saved 
a lot of slavish work. The moral effect was even better, for the con- 
gregation learned that when all do their part there is no difficulty in 
making ends meet. A PENNSYLVANIA PASTOR. 








VENTURE to give my experience. Some years 

ago when I became pastor of my present con- 
gregation it numbered less than a hundred. After 
some time I struck upona new department of work 
which has not only changed the complexion of the 
whole church but which has also made it one of the 
largest in the city. It is nothing less than a sys- 
tem of Bible study on three evenings in the week 
with all the paraphernalia of college life, including 


Why Fourteen 
Young Men 
Entered 
Colleze 

to Become 
Ministers 


= 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 


class colors, banner, mottoes and caps. The 
(/ Freshman Class meets for an hour on Tuesday 
és / evening, the Junior on Thursday and the Senior 


gy - 7 Class on Friday. The Bible is the chief textbook. 
| fh [ use my own textbooks as supplements. No 
| denominational doctrines are taught—only the 
facts and the devotional spirit of the Bible. The 
course is free, only one dollar being charged for matriculation. All 
sessions open in October and close in June. Almost from the start 
we have had more than a hundred students each year, and, perhaps, 
a fourth of these are from other churches. 

3esides the results already named fourteen of my young people 
have volunteered to enter college this autumn to prepare themselves 
for the ministry and the missionary field, and, also, half a dozen of my 
church officers preach as may be called on, some of them nearly every 
Sunday, in other churches. 

After completing this course, when the students receive a diploma 
they enter what is called the Guild of the Round Table, which is 
the reading of books on church history, missions, literature and devo 
tional life. Then they receive an additional seal on their diplomas. 
They must not borrow, but must buy these books as the beginning of a 
first-class library. 

It takes time for the teaching, and I do it all. It also takes time 
for the student, about twenty minutes a day if only the reading 
course, an hour if the examinations are taken. 

Neither the pulpit nor the Sunday-school can do the work on 
Sunday of teaching the Bible as this age demands. It must be a dis- 
tinct department of the church work. We call it the “Seminary,” 
and the room that is used for it is called “Seminary Hall,’”’ which is 
adorned with life-size portraits of Luther, Knox, Wesley, Campbell 
and other religious leaders. A MARYLAND MINISTER. 
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HE stereopticon is becoming more and more 

popular every day in Sunday-school work, and, 
if properly handled, is a most valuable aid. The 
instrument is now made so that it may be used 
of the during the day as well as in the evening. While 
Quarterly 
“Review” 


Getting 
Around the 
Problem 


the room is not made perfectly dark the windows 
may easily be fitted with dark curtains which may 
be drawn in an instant, making it dark enough to 
get a good effect from the illustrations on the 
screen. It is necessary that both screen and 
instrument should be always in place that they 
may be quickly adjusted. The screen may be 
rolled up out of the way when not in use. 

Sometimes it is wise to use it for the entire 
lesson period, but it is well to remember that a 
stereopticon will lose its interest after a while if 
used too long at any one time. Usually it is far better to show only 
two or three pictures as an introduction to the lesson study. But its 
best use may be secured on Review Sunday, when pictures on the last 
quarter’s lessons will impress upon the child’s mind facts that the 
teacher has been imparting from Sunday to Sunday. For Temperance 
Sunday charts showing the effect of alcohol on the human system will 
emphasize a truth more than word of mouth could do. 

A number of schools have what they term the “ Penny Concert,”’ 
giving a stereopticon exhibition once a week, to which the parents and 
friends are invited, the admission being one penny—just enough to 
cover the cost of the light and the rental of the pictures used. When 
a lantern is bought the dealers furnish catalogues of lectures, stories, 
travel talks, etc. Some of the leading houses now rent slides for use 
on the International Sunday-School Lessons, particularly on Review 
Sunday. ANOTHER PENNSYLVANIA WORKER. 

















NOTE 
entertainment and money-making suggestions. 
corresponde 
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This page is intended to be of help to all church workers along the lines of new methods of work and of social 


mi L The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid you through personal 
sence and will pay for any ideas she can use to help others. 






The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1910 


LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL. 
Itisstamped 
on the back 
of every gen- 
uine BEST- 
YETTEStorm 
Cape. It is a 
guarantee of the 
color—the water- 
proof and wear- 
proof quality of 
the cloth, and of 
the perfect tai- 
loring in every 
BESTYETTE 
garment, It is 
your protec- 
tion against 
substitute. 
























STORM i 
CAPES PP 


‘The 
Bestyette is 
the original storm 
cape. In it we created a good 
garment — something which im- 
mediately filled a long-felt want. 
We spared no expense in making 
the Bestyette the best coat-cape 
on the market. We have used a ' 
superior grade of silky, rubberized | 
material. We have made it even 

a little better than seems necessary. 







COPYRIGHT, 1909, NY. M CO. 


Other makers, recognizing the value of ou 
idea, have begun to imitate. ‘* Near- Best 
yettes” have sprung into existence—most of 
which are made of materials not even water 
proof —fabrics that would not last a season, 


Beware Insist on 
of Cheap Seeing 
Imitations This Label 





Nearly a million Bestyette capes are 
being worn—but this is not enough. 
very child and every woman should 
have one of these useful garments. 


For Women and Children 


The Bestyette Storm Cape serves 
every purpose of an outer garment, offer 
ing, in addition to style and warmth, 
perfect protection from all weather ele 
ments. The ideal garment for motor, 
steamer and railroad travel. Just the 
wrap to slip over a bath suit at the beach. 
The Bestyette is best at all times. 

For Children the BESTYETTE falls to t 


shoe-top, is made with roomy hood, line 
with fine plaid silk and fastens at neck wit 
ilk ribbons. Colors: Cardinal, Golde 


Brown, Navy Blue and Tan. Sizes 4 to 14 

years. Misses 16 to 18, © 

ODOC CXITA . «6 © & we 8 Price $3.75 
For Women, style 1, same as child’s cape 

with hood, Sizes 34 to 44. ° 

S24 inch length . 1. « + +s Price $5.00 - 
Style 40, like illustration, without hood, i 

a very smart, dressy model. Made ot 

guaranteed water-proof material, silky textrre 


in black and all 
popular colors. 


Price $6.00 
At all Dealers. 
Insist on seeing 
the BESTYETTE 
label, Don’t ac- 
cept a substitute. 
If you have the 
least trouble in 
ecuring the 
BESTYETTE 
storm Cape, send 
P.O. or Express 
rooney order to 
nearest distrib 
utors named be- 
mv, stating size 
and color, and the 
garinent will be 
delivered prepaid 
it once. sent 
Cc. O. D., express 
prepaidwith priv 
ilege of examina- 
tion, if you desire. 
Write for Booklet 
showing BEST- 
© YETTE outer gar- 
id rents for the whole 
; family, including 
() fatherandbrother. 
4 It’s free. 
i NEW YORK 
') MACKINTOSH 
| COMPANY 
New York City 
Duck Brand Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Plant Rubber Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sanders Duck & 
Rubber Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘Dinah”’ comes to wash your dishes 





Practical Needlework for Housewives 


By Marion Wire 


NOTE— Miss Wire will be pleased to answer in- 
quiries regarding any oj these articles ij a stamped, 
selj-addressed envelope is inclosed. 





& T1.: wae ; 
Aart Auten This child’s one-piece play apron 


is in red and white gingham. 
A dainty white linen apron to be 


tied above the waist-line. 


Sees 


hE ARN) ri 
f Pa season of the year j \ ke wre! Ne Mi 

housewives find many 
things stored away or ie 
partly worn that still have 
some claims to usefulness. 
The out-of-date linen skirt 
will make some aprons; 
the old blankets have 
just about enough warmth 
for a Summer spread when 
covered with silkoline or 
gingham. The children’s 
old ginghams, hopelessly 
outgrown, may be made 
into play aprons, and so 
on. The object of this page 
is to show some possible 
and attractive ways to 
make use of these good old 
materials, as well as the 
new things. 

3y-the-way, ‘*Dinah’’ 
makes a cute little gift to 
a young housewife. She is 
a soap-shaker—the cup 
covered with black silk and 
a dress of dish towels. 
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er soap and towels. 











Summer coverlet made of an old 
blanket, covered with gingham 


HE linen and crochet 

coverlet illustrated is 
but one of the many old- 
fashioned things which 
may be made for the sum- 
mer house. In a Colonial 
room you mayhavea 
complete set, including the 
bedspread, bureau-scarf, 
table-stand and couch- 
cover, and the design is 
simply one of fancy: it may 
be made either in conven- 
tional or flower form, or 
even in the filet crochet 
patterns. The linen stripe 
is seven inches and a half 
wide and two yards anda 
quarter long, finished with 
a hemstitched edging, and 
the crochet edge measures 
the same. 

A few copies of the work- 
ing directions for the cro- 
cheted stripe have been 
prepared and will be mailed 
on receipt of a stamped 
envelope. 
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The Best Wearing Wash Lace 
for Inner and Outer Garments 


Secret of Long 
Wearing Lace 


Here is lace that is finer 
than the imported—and at 
far less price. It comes ina 
splendid variety of beautiful 
patterns —exact copies of 
rare handmade lace. 

It is the only satisfactory 
lace to use for your fine lin- 
gerie waists and frocks and 
dainty underwear—the only 
lace that will last as long as 
the garment it trims. 


ia 
<a" LACE MFG.Co , ELyriA OWE 





is the best wearing wash lace 
made—it will go through 
endless washings without 
breaking. ‘This is because of 
our perfect bleaching process. 

Elyria Lace is so carefully 
boiled and rinsed that every 
trace of the chemicals—which 
rotand ruin lace—is removed. 
It will outwear the average 
foreign lace many times over 
—yet it costs less. 


No Duty to Add 
to the Price 


Elyria Lace is made in America 
—in the most perfectly equipped 
lace factory in the world. ‘There 
is no import tax for you to pay— 
you get the finest lace at the 
price of the ordinary. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
Flyria Lace. It comes on light 
blue cards of one-half dozen and 
one dozen yards. Each bolt hasa 
paper band bearing the trademark 
you see in this advertisement. Be 
sure the seal is unbroken. 


Write a Postal for Our 
Free Booklet 


Learn the interesting facts about this 
American-made lace— facts every woman 
who uses lace ought to know. And if 
your dealer cannot supply you, please men- 
tion his name. We will tell you where 
to find Elyria Lace. 


The American Lace Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 18, Elyria, Ohio 

















The Reading Habit 


4 the subject of her children’s short- 
comings, among others that they 
won’t read nor practice. 
| “They don’t care anything about 
S WY) books,” she says. “nor music. They 
want to play all the time. Now your children are so 
smart,” etc. This always makes me indignant. What 
are children, anyway, but small duplicates of their 
fathers and mothers? And what do the children of 
that household see, by way of occupation, to imitate? 
The father is automobile-mad: he buys several costly 
motor-cars every year, the rooms are littered with 
manufacturers’ catalogues, the talk is of “cut-offs,” 
“carbureters,” ‘‘tires” and “speeding.” What is 
this but play of a grown-up kind? 

The mother spends more than half her time playing “‘ Bridge.” If 
the children penetrate to the parlor they hear women talking “simple 
honors” —‘“‘only two cents a point” —‘‘ Elwell says,”’ etc. 

Expecting children brought up this way to love books is expecting 
them to fly like Peter Pan. They have no wings of the spirit. If you 
want your children to love to read the first step is to have always on 
hand some interesting book of your own. Let it lie on the library 
table with the lamps, your sewing-basket, the dish of apples and the 
morning paper. If your husband reads it at the same time the lesson 
is a double one, for you will be sure to discuss it with him in the 
children’s hearing. What Father and Mother like to do seems always 
the best thing in the world to children. 

But it is not only books of travel, biography and adventure which 
we bring to the attention of the children by means of suggestion, but 
reference books, which to many adults are unsearched mysteries. 
There is nothing so uninteresting in appearance as a dictionary of any 
kind. I fancy that is why they are not used more by many peoyle 
who need them sadly. Let me tell you how we managed the reference- 
book habit in the Foster family. 





The Find-Out Club 


RATORS tell us that ours is the age of organization. Anevidence 

of the truth of this assertion is that organization has struck our 
household: in plain language, the Fosters have a Club. It is called 
“The Find-Out Club.” It meets on Saturday mornings if the weather 
permits—that is, if it rains; on pleasant Saturdays the boys go fishing 
or skating. Its principles are the reverse of exclusive, being made up 
of anybody in the neighborhood who cares to come in, and who 
promises, in parliamentary language, ‘not to raise a row.”’ The two 
requisites for admission are good behavior and a thirst for knowledge. 
The idea of the Club had its origin in the questions the children ask. 
I began my family upbringing with the conviction that the chief end 
of parents was to serve as sources of information to their offspring. 
The theory is indisputable, but when you have eight, each one a walk- 
ing interrogation point— when they attack you separately and collect- 
ively at all hours of the day on every conceivable subject—then 
self-protection becomes a necessity. Here are some of the subjects 
upon which I am expected to be authoritative: Family Relationships, 
Automobile Gearing, Angle-worms, The Phases of the Moon, Dandelion 
Seeds, Rubber Bands, The Civil War, The Milkman’s Observance of 
Sunday, and Patent-Office Laws! Talk about college entrance exami- 
nations and Civil Service requirements! After one week at the Foster 
dinner-table such ordeals are child’s play. 

Of course I long ago ceased trying to give the information offhand. 
It meant being an encyclopedia in twelve volumes. I have never 
been ashamed to say “I don’t know” to my children. If my answer 
had to be that I always added: “ But we can find out.” 

It is a family habit to look up disputed questions on the spot. If 
the books are within reach, as they should be, it is no more trouble 
than putting salt on your egg. Any house that holds a family of 
children should have a good dictionary, an encyclopdia, acyclopedia 
of biography, a dictionary of dates and one of mythology, some kind of 
a guide to English literature, a globe and an atlas. I would as soon 
think of keeping house without a clock or a coffee-pot as without such 
books as these. They do not cost a great deal nor occupy much space, 
but among them they will answer most of the questions which the 
ordinary child levels at his father and his mother in the course of the 
year. Once get children into the reference-book habit, and it means a 
liberal education. My children have it, but alas! like many another 
virtue it sometimes goes to seed. For instance, when Tom, who is a 
first-year in the High School, lays a trap for his father by springing 
some unusual pronunciation at the table and getting corrected. His 
delight when he brings the big unabridged to his support and routs 
parental wisdom is a chastening experience. 

But I began to tell you about the “ Find-Out Club.” It happened 
that children in the neighborhood got to wandering in to our library 
to look up material for school compositions. Tom presided over the 
encyclopedia, dispensing knowledge out of it like a University professor. 
I made suggestions when they were needed. One boy was heard to 
say, “If you can’t find out ask Tom Foster’s mother; she knows 
everything,” a remark which made me straighten up my back and 
resolve to try to live up to such a remarkable reputation. 

I suggested to Tom that he form a Club. It “appealed,” as they 
say, and here we are in full running order, with a shifting presidency 
bestowed at monthly intervals upon the boy or girl who gets the 
best average at school; a permanent secretary, myself; a treasurer, 
Maurice, who owns the largest iron savings-bank; and a critic, Amy. 
All the rest are vice-presidents. The dues, five cents a month, are to 
be invested at the end of a year in a book of reference. At the time 
of writing there are eighty-five cents in cash in the treasury, and the 
object in view, Miss Killikelly’s “Curious Questions.” 


“Blackballing” Amon®& the “Find-Outs” 


N SPITE of my efforts to instill inclusive principles and democratic 

ideals into the charter minds of the Club the question of membership 
gave some difficulty. Sam Dimmick was a source of heated debate 
during the meeting for organization. Poor Sam! If you could see 
him it would need no explanation. Rough, shambling, bright-eyed, 
willing, dirty-fingered, bristling with “whys,” grateful for favors, 
motherless. Under that last qualification, or disqualification, he won 
out. It was understood in the privacy of the preliminary caucus that 
I should send one or more of my children to the lavatory with pointed 
remarks as to the state of their hands, in hopes that Sam would not 
have to be told pointblank that his needed washing. 

The next matter of contention was very much nearer home. 








The Secret Society of Mothers ‘#4 
In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 





“Mother, does the baby have to belong? She 
wiggles so and distracts our attention. Can’t she stay 
in the kitchen with Katy?” 

This proposition, generally welcome because of 
opportunities for making dough pies, was rejected 
with a roar by Anne, who seized the drift of the 
conversation and gathered that she was going to be 
left out of something. 

“You forget,” said I, ‘that one of the qualifications 
for membership is wanting to know.” 

The children alllaughed. ‘‘ Whaf-for?” was Anne’s 
nickname, because she prefaced every remark with 
that original compound. It stood for her thirst for 
information. 

“Whaf-for zis? 
talk. 

A baby certainly is a trial to older children who 
take their occupations seriously, and it’s a question 
when to insist upon the claims of family affection and when to yield 
to demands for freedom. 

Katy was the one who settled the matter by appearing at the 
library door about the time when the junior member was due to 
begin “wiggling,” saying: “Doesn’t Anne want to come and join 
Katy’s club in the kitchen? You can be president if you want, and 
the girls in here are only vice-presidents.”” The opportune invitation, 
together with the smell of cinnamon cookies, saved the day. The 
deliberative body went on without further interruption. I heard later 
that the branch organization had enlarged its enrollment to admit 
Grandpa, Santa Claus and the fat policeman on the corner. Also, 
that the chief executive went to sleep with her head on the table! 


Whaf-for zat?”’? made most of her 


The Minutes of the Last Meeting 


ERHAPS JI can do no better than to give you a specimen page 

from my secretary’s book, in which I have faithfully kept a 
record of the questions asked, the name of the member inquiring and 
of the book in which the information is found. It may be interesting 
to the children, when they are grown up, to see some of the steps by 
which they have ascended the hill called Knowledge. 

The way we go about it is to call the roll: each answer of ‘‘ Present” 
accompanied by a question which the member particularly desires 
information upon. The secretary writes down the questions, and the 
business of the day is to get them answered. Sometimes it can be 
done offhand, for the children are of different ages and the older ones 
take great pleasure in furnishing information from their more advanced 
studies and their wider reading to the younger ones. Any one who 
can suggest a likely reference-book is allowed to look it up. If he 
fails another tries. If they all fail they refer to the maternal se retary, 
and I tell them where the solution will probably be found. Often, 
naturally, the query goes beyond the material for research on our 
own shelves, and then it becomes the function of the Public Library. 
Scarcely a meeting but we have an answer to a question brought in 
the Saturday before and obtained in the reference-room of the Public 
Library. I have a faithful ally in Miss Linn, of the staff, who helps 
the children find what they are after. 

Here are some data from my record book, dated October 9, 1900: 

1. Donald asked what Father meant when he said that somebody’s 
story had to be taken “cum grano salis.”” Tom answered it from 
his newly-acquired Latin Grammar, and Amy verified it with explana- 
tions from the Vocabulary of Phrases in the back of the dictionary. 

2. Billy Ames, from across the street, who has inherited the family 
obsession, wanted to know how many automobile associations there 
were in the United States and their addresses, so he could make a 
collection of illustrated catalogues. We tried the World Almanac 
for 1909 and he found a full list. 

3. George Garretson had to write an essay on the Roosevelt expe- 
dition, and that we found in the World Almanac, with full details of 
the equipment and party—a complete, official record. 

4. Sam Dimmick brought a queer pod he had found on his last 
Saturday tramp in the woods and wanted to know what plant it 
belonged to. Miss Linn directed him to Bailey’s “American Horti- 
culture” in the Library, and he found it, picture and all. 

5. Ruth said her teacher asked her to look up who it was that 
wrote “Hell is paved with good intentions,” and guessed, without any 
prompting on my part, that “ Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations” would 
have it. It did. 

6. Judith inquired, ‘‘ What did Uncle James mean when he said that 
Amy was getting to be quite a ‘virtuoso’?” and, at a hint from me, 
read aloud to the Club the article “ Virtuoso” in “Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music,” which gave full account of the meaning of the word. 

Gillett considers the Find-Out Club beneath his dignity, but some- 
times he pauses at the doorway to inquire (perhaps): ‘“ What was the 
average yield of wheat an acre in Bolivia in the year 1878?” 

“Oh, that’s not fair,” say the younger boys. ‘You just ask a 
stinger like that because you know we can’t possibly find out.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” exclaims the secretary; ‘look in Mulhall’s 
‘Dictionary of Statistics’ under Grain or South America. T’ll bet 
lemonade around that you’ll find it.””. And they did. 

The fact in itself was of no earthly value in the children’s mental 
development, but the practical use of a new book of reference was. 


A Practical Query 


NE question, however, which, I remember, came on that day, is not 

included in the official record. "The members had all had their 
turn except Maurice. He was in one of his absent-minded moods and 
hadn’t thought of anything that he wanted particularly to know. 
After waiting on him afew moments I said: ‘‘Come, Maurice, haven’t 
you any question you would like to have answered?” 

A gleam came into his eyes as he sat up and shot forth: “How old 
is Aunt Maria?” 

The Club broke into uproarious mirth. Gillett rolled off the sofa 
with howls of ecstasy. Amy and I laughed until the tears came. It 
was undignified and unparliamentary, but we couldn’t help it. Aunt 
Maria is the eldest sister of their father, unmarried and exceedingly 
sensitive about her age. Every child in the family, in turn, has had 
a season of unquenchable curiosity on the subject. It is the one 
question that is always met by a “Ssh!” “She is older than Father; 
but the question is, how old?” And it never has been answered yet. 
The Family Bible throws no light upon it, nor the dictionary of dates! 

Maurice, half scared, half sulky at the excitement his question 
produced, kept saying: “Well, I don’t care! I do want to know that; 
I always have. What’s the use of a Find-Out Club, anyway?” 

There seemed to be no further business before the deliberative 
body on that date, and, I believe, we adjourned sine die. 
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For Baby 


| It is when used for the baby’s sen- 


sitive skin that the great fineness, 
fluffy softness, snowy whiteness 
and soothing, antiseptic qualities 
| of Williams’ Talc Powders are 
| most apparent. 
| If best for the baby — and it is 
| —it naturally follows that it is 
best for the adult. 
That this fact is appreciated is 
shown by the wonderful popularity 
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and the almost 
demand for it. 
Williams’ Talc Powder may be 
had in two odors— Violet and Car- 
nation. Ina box that is generous in 


size, beautifully decorated, hinged 
covered, easy to open and close. 


unprecedented 


LIBERAL SAMPLE OFFER 


Send 4 cents in stamps and let us mail you a 
sample and show you its incomparable features. 
State whether Violet or Carnation is wanted. 


Address The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Ask your dealer for Williams’ Toilet Soaps, Jersey 
Cream, Violet, Lilac, Heliotrope, Carnation, etc. 
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By Ekin Wallick 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


What to Do With Awkward Comets 1 


wi furnishing and arranging rooms one will generally find that the simplest treatment assures the most successful 
One’s first idea may prove impractical, but there are more ways than one out of such trouble. 























A great 


many rooms remain commonplace and uninteresting for the simple reason that the occupant has not bothered to better the 


conditions. 


It is a relief to rearrange the furniture in a room, and one often finds that the room immediately assumes a 


new aspect, and life and interest are added to that which was unnecessarily dull and unattractive. 
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‘7 HE radiator may, in many cases, be so shielded by 

the simple arrangement of furniture that it will scarcely 
A radiator will heat a room much more 
It should con- 
sequently be free from any incumbrances which might 
attempt to concealits homeliness. The illustration above 
shows an upholstered chair and a small, square table so 
arranged that they screen the objectionable part of the 


be noticed. 
readily if it is entirely exposed to the air. 


radiator from view. 


T IS often necessary to screen a doorway 

leading to an adjoining room in which one 
desires privacy. The illustration on the left 
shows a door so situated that it ruins a 
corner for any other use thana passage. A 
screen is grouped with a bookstand and two 
jardinieres. A square of Japanese embroid- 
ery is inserted in one of the upper sections 
of the screen, while a similar embroidered 
mat is placed on the bookstand. With the 
screen as a background, a tea-table, a stand- 
ing lamp, or a high-backed chair would make 
a pleasing group. 


fbi illustration on the right shows clearly 
how the apparently useless space in an 
entrance hall has been used to advantage. 
The extra space in this case is only large 
enough to accommodate one hall chair and 
a small table. The table, which is placed 
abruptly against the wall, serves as a screen 
for the register. If the register furnishes 
heat for the hall it will be necessary to line 
the under side of the table with a sheet of 
asbestos to prevent the heat from warping 
the wood. The high-backed armchair takes 
the place of an ugly hatrack. 






































of the room. 


work, 


OOKSHELVES should, whenever possible, be placed in corners 
If the bookcase is made four feet six inches in 
height it affords a shelf for bric-a-brac. 
curtains are hung at the sides, adding a pleasing touch of color. 
What appears to be a flower box of growing plants is really three jars 
of laurel leaves set in an arrangement of tile held by a wood frame- 
3y changing the water every third day the leaves will keep 
fresh for several weeks. 


In the above illustration 


Fresh flowers may also be used with the 


leaves, making a still more effective combination. 




















ASATSEACTORY arrangement for a man’s sitting-room, where com- 
fort and convenience are of first importance, requires considerable 
thought. The corner shown above might be called the lounging corner. The 
davenport is constructed of a low box-spring, over which a velour cover 


is thrown. 


informally in his own rooms. 
perplexing than the man’s room. 
most interesting rooms if handled properly. 

















Two low bookshelves, two feet six inches in height, and 
turned back to back, serve as ends to the davenport and substantial rests 
for a lamp, ash-trays, books, etc. The small corner cabinet is convenient. 
The whole arrangement suggests comfort and there is a delightful uncon- 
ventional dignity about it that is sure to appeal to a man who enjoys 
spending his winter evenings at home, preferring to entertain his friends 
Probably no room in the house is more 
it becomes, at the same time, one of the 








HE proper placing of an upright piano in a room 

of moderate size has long been a perplexing 
question. Here itis turned at right angles to the side 
wall, leaving room between the keyboard and the 
opposite wall for the player. 
loosely over the back and held in place by books. 
A small mahogany table of the Colonial type, with 
its folding leaf turned up, is placed against the 
hanging, and affords an attractive place on which 
to display a flowering plant, a bit of pottery or a 
brass candlestick. 
piano is placed in the best position, for the notes 


A velour cover is hung 


From a musical standpoint the 


are free instead of being muffled. 











Both At Once 


You take a little 
cream and some Grape- 
Nuts in your spoon — 
both at once. Then 
you get the delicious, 
*‘nutty’’ flavour of this 
unique cereal food, 
combined with the 
most easily digested of 
all fats—cream. 


The golden-brown 
granules are firm and 
crisp. ‘They require 
thorough chewing. 








he That’s one reason 
why 
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Grape-Nuts 


y— food is of special 
value. There are 
many others. But, 
chewing brings down 
the saliva which is 
necessary to ‘‘taste’’ 
and also (more impor- 
tant) to degin digestion. 


This act of chewing also 
causes, by a natural “‘reflex”’ 
nerve-action, the flow of 
digestive juice in the stom- 
ach, so that by the time the 
food reaches this organ it 
is ready for further diges- 
tion —and so on. 


In making Grape-Nuts, whole 
wheat and barley are ground into 
flour, and the ‘‘vital’’ phosphates 
(phosphate of potash, etc.) are 

. ry. “<é > 
retained. ‘These ~ cell-salts’’ are 
highly necessary to the repair of 
brain and nerve cells. 


Try breakfasting on 
Grape-Nuts and cream 
alone (cut out white bread ) 
for 10 days and notice the 
mental ‘‘glow’’ and _ phys- 
ical ‘‘go’’ you revel in— 
How much better every- 
thing seems every way. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Read, ‘*The Road to Wellville,’’ 
in pkgs. 
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Why This Department? 


I can but feel a sense of personal regret at your 
department in THE Lapies’ Home JOURNAL. 
First, because I do not think that a department 
devoted to the stage has a place in a serious 
publication; and second, because it will only add 
to the present tendency among young people to 
‘*adore” the theater—a tendency which is sweep- 
ing our country. Paes; Fa. 1. 22. 

My own regret is, perhaps, equal to your own 
at finding a prejudice and antagonism existing 
against my profession. It is precisely because 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL is a serious pub- 
lication that I consented to conduct this depart- 
ment. The standards and ideals of the magazine 
are identical with my own. Thousands of its 
readers have been and are among my auditors, 
and I feel that it is in the homes of this country 
that the theater and its issues should be dis- 
cussed and clarified, since the theater is a social 
institution of equal importance with museums, 
libraries and picture galleries. The greatest 
names in literature of all times are associated 
with it, and its appeal to all classes is greater 
than that of any other institution for amusement 
or instruction because it is a combination and 
aggregation of all others. It has flourished for 
centuries and shows no sign of abatement. 

Senator Elihu Root, at the opening of the New 
Theater in New York City, in his address to 
a vast audience representing the best in the 
professions, the arts, finance and society, said: 
‘And here for many and many a year shall be 
exerted to the full the beneficent fellaeeece of the 
acted drama upon the minds, the morals and the 
manners of our people.” 

That some parts of our stage are not on an 
equal plane of high standards with the rest is 
deplorably true. But which of the arts is? 
Which profession or calling or business is? 
THE Lapies’ Home JourNAL does not close its 
columns to Mrs. Humphry Ward because some 
women write indecent novels; nor does it refuse 
to discuss personal hygiene because the pro- 
fession of medicine has been again and again 
disgraced by vile malpractitioners. And so it 
is in every profession that serves the public. 
We do not blame the merchant who sells tawdry, 
vulgar house furnishings. We blame the bad 
taste of the buyer. We blame the choice of the 
readers of sensational, cheap literature rather 
than the publishers. And so we should deplore 
the choice of indecency in the playhouse on the 
part of the playgoer. There is no lack of whole- 
some, ennobling plays, acted by men and 
women of rare and charming gifts and reputa- 
tions of the highest order; no lack of bright, 
amusing, clean plays to relax overstrained 
nerves and rest tired brains. The theater is of 
immense, incalculable benefit to the community, 
and should be, in its best aspects, welcomed and 
encouraged rather than treated with this frown- 
ing attitude of moral disapproval. 

As for the young girls who ‘‘adore” the 
theater I can only hope that their mothers may 
share the same enthusiasm for an instructive 
amusement which has nothing essentially, inher- 
ently wrong in itself. If it had we should not 
have amateur theatricals so universally given 
in our schools and colleges and home circles. 
And to be a professional instead of an amateur 
actress does not make a woman less admirable— 
indeed, it has made hundreds of them finer and 
stronger. That a vocation is a perilous one is no 
reason why it should not be followed with honor. 


IlIness and Salary in Stage Life 


Tf an actress is ill and cannot play and a sub- 
stitute takes her part, does her salary cease, and 
does the substitute receive the larger salary ? 

K. B. 

It is a rule that actresses lose their night’s 
salary if they are too ill to act. The substitute, 
or understudy, receives no advance on her 
regular salary. Some of our managers, notably 
Mr. Charles Frohman, are very generous in such 
cases. He is more likely to aid a sick actress 
than to deduct her salary in such a case. 


The Stage and the Church 

Why is it that the great majority of the actors 
and actresses are Catholics? Ce Vs 

I am not aware that they are. Certainly, 
among the actors and actresses of my acquaint- 
ance only a small proportion are Catholics. I 
cannot assert with assurance to what denomina- 
tions the vast rank and file of my profession 
belong. Perhaps your impression comes from 
the fact that the Catholic Church is generally 
broad and kindly and helpful toward the theater 
and actors and actresses. 


The Fining System in the Theater 

Is it true that a system of actual money fines 
exists on the stage? If so what are the fines 
and what for? i: 

Money fines are going out of use in the 
legitimate theater. A few seasons ago a mem- 
ber of my company had to be fined for fre- 
quently being late and keeping the curtain 
down long past the advertised time of raising. 
After a penalty of five dollars had several times 
been deducted from her salary she became more 
prompt. But that is the only case I have had in 
twelve years of starring. I 
am informed that fines still 


The Stage and its People 


A Department Devoted to Questions About the Stage 


By Annie Russell 





The Duties of a Star’s Understudy 

Is there always some one in a company who 
can take a part if a person falls ill? Does this 
mean that every actor and actress must learn 
two parts? CurRI0ous. 

The understudies are always prepared to take 
the parts assigned to them in case of the illness 
of a principal. The matter of protecting a per- 
formance against such contingencies is definitely 
and systematically prearranged. When a com- 
pany is formed certain of the lesser members 
are given the réles of the principal actors to 
study—or understudy as it is technically called. 
They note carefully every detail of the prin- 
cipal’s performance, every movement, every 
reading, every bit of ‘‘business.” As soon after 
the production as possible the stage manager 
calls a general understudy rehearsal which will 
give form to the ensemble. If the cast is a short 
one the understudy may have two of the rdéles 
to study, and in case she has to play either one 
her own regular part may have to be cut out 
altogether or incorporated with another part. 
The leading actor or actress does not understudy. 
Stars rarely have understudies in America for 
the reason that audiences come to see the star 
and would refuse to be entertained by a lesser 
light. So, as arule, the theater is closed when a 
star is ill. 


Actors are Not Paid for Rehearsals 


Do I understand aright that actors receive no 
pay whatever for rehearsals of a play, and that 
these rehearsals sometimes run into weeks ? 

CHELSEA, 

Actors receive no pay for rehearsals, which 
may last from two to six weeks, although the 
average time required to rehearse a play is three 
weeks 


About Thirty Earning Weeks a Year 

Allowing for rehearsals when the actors re- 
ceive no pay and for the summer vacation, 
what is the average actual number of earning 
weeks during a year? A, C. 

The usual theatrical contract covers an engage- 
ment for thirty weeks—which is considered by 
actors and actresses a very satisfactory number 
of weeks’ work in the year. Sometimes a sup- 
plementary tour to the Pacific Coast is added 
for some weeks in the summer, or summer stock- 
company engagements are taken by actors who 
cannot afford to lose so many weeks’ earnings. 
In the case of a failure of a play the actors are 
often thrown out of work for many weeks until 
the time when they may be fortunate enough to 
secure another engagement, as managers may 
cancel a contract with an actor on two wecks’ 
notice. 


American Theatrical Standards are High 

Is it true that the general level and standards 
of the theater are lower today than at any other 
time—I mean in America? If not why is an 
impression to that effect so general ? STUDENT. 

The theater has become so extended of late 
years, including so many different forms of 
amusements, with the vulgar, foolish ones pre- 
dominating in noisy advertisements, perhaps, 
that we are apt to receive a distorted impression 
of the facts. Our stage at present is really won- 
derfully rich in good acting, good plays and 
artistic productions. Never before has so much 
money been lavished on the presentations of 
plays. Artists of note design the scenery, and 
no expense is spared in obtaining the desired 
effects; rare and costly furniture is used and 
choice antiques or exquisite copies of them; 
dresses and millinery are designed by the best 
artists in this line of Paris, London and New 
York. Things are real on the stage now where 
they used to be imitation. The influx of refined 
and educated people to the stage has brought 
more general refinement of manner and bearing. 
The theater is more popular, although less glo- 
rified, than in former years. Instead of a few 
superlatively great stars whom all the world 
flocked to see, we now have numbers of stars in 
a great variety of personalities. The changed 
taste of theater-goers for modern rather than 
classical drama may be considered a diminution 
in taste. Acting, too, having less nobility and 
grandeur to portray, seems to have lost some- 
thing in thrill and power. But applying a new 
criticism to the theater I think that upon looking 
over the field and separating the tares from the 
wheat we shall find much to delight in and to 
encourage in the outlook. 











The Wednesday Matinée Question 

Why is it that some actresses play Wednesday 
matinées and others do not? Fax. 

Some actresses find that seven performances 
a week tax their strength to its limit and refuse 
todo more. All actresses, I think, would gladly 
dispense with the Wednesday matinées, but are 
compelled by the managers of theaters to give 
them, as they add to the week’s receipts. 


The Home Life of the Actor 

Kindly tell me if actors and actresses really 
have fixed homes. S. S. 

Many, many actors and actresses have fixed 
homes—their own or their parents’ — which, un- 
fortunately, they can only occupy during the 
summer months, as touring has become a regu- 
lar routine. A large number of the stars and 
leading actors and actresses have two fixed 
homes—one in the city and one in the country. 
Others cannot afford to keep a fixed home, but 
must move whither their engagements take them. 


The Value of New York’s Verdict 

Why is a New York verdict on a play deemed 
so important by the actor? Is it not true that 
there are equally as intelligent dramatic critics 
in some of the smaller cities? And is it not 
also true that very often other cities refuse 
support to a play that comes emblazoned with 
“*150 nights in New York”? Then why such a 
high mental valuation ? OUTSIDER. 

The high valuation placed upon a New York 
favorable verdict of a play is often more com- 
mercial than mental, for it is not the critical 
verdict so much as the popular verdict expressed 
in full houses and a long run which counts as 
important. Thus, what seems like a slight upon 
the judgment of unquestionably able critics of 
other cities is in reality a compliment, for one 
of the chief reasons why we rejoice over a New 
York success is that we may have a good play 
to present to the audiences and critics of other 
cities. New York is a center from which all 
news goes forth to hundreds of cities and towns. 
Each Sunday edition of the newspapers in these 
towns contains the news of a New York theat- 
rical success. Week after week the story of its 
lengthening run will be chronicled; week after 
week many of the visitors who flock to New York 
will see it and carry home the verification of its 
success, and by the time it visits your town you 
will have heard so much about it that you are 
eager to see it. If I have made it plain why a 
New York success is so valuable you will see 
how easy it is for some managers to take advan- 
tage of this knowledge and will often lose a great 
deal of money forcing a quasi success into a long 
run, trading on the ‘‘rso nights in New York” 
in order to attract audiences ‘‘on the road.” 
These audiences and critics are quick to dis- 
cover the play’s weakness and unknowingly 
place the blame on the New York verdict. 


How Married Actresses Continue Working 


How is it possible for an actress to marry, 
have children and continue with her work on 
the stage? Surely these young babies cannot 
travel with their mothers. ESTEs. 

Actresses who marry and have children usu- 
ally retire from stage work until their children 
are old enough to be left temporarily in the care 
of some relative or friend. An actress who can 
afford it sometimes has the nurse bring the baby 
to her during long stays in the larger cities. ~ 


Requirements the Same for Both Sexes 


Is there any difference in the manner in which 
a young man should prepare himself to start on 
an actor’s career from that of a young woman? 
| Os be 
None whatever. Both require good health, 
good physique, voice culture, the same studies 
and training. 


No Definite Age Limit for Theatrical Work 

Would you fix any age limit as being either 
too young or too old for a girl or a woman to 
become an actress? CLARISE. 

Generally speaking, I should say that before 
fifteen is too young and after thirty too old, 
though these are by no means absolute limits. 
Many of our prominent actresses began as wee 
children, and I have known several cases where 
women of forty have gone on the stage and in 
a few years became stars. 


The Actress and Imaginary Adulation 


Is not the silly idea of placing a halo around 
the head of an actress by the public, and this 
inordinate fascination that seems to go with the 
very word ‘“‘actress,” resented by the actress 
herself ? MOTHER. 

I doubt if actresses are generally aware that 
the public places halos around their heads, or 
know about the ‘‘inordinate fascination that 
seems to go with the very word ‘actress.’” Per- 
haps if they did they might resent it or smile at 
such inflated homage. Dear, enthusiastic young 
girls sometimes express their admiration of a 
favorite actress in extravagant, vivid language, 
and, although this helps and 





exist in musical shows where 

large numbers of chorus girls 

and men make strict disci- : 
pline necessary. The finesare | ' 
small, varying from adollar to 

five dollars for little offenses 
like being late, missing cues, 
talking in the wings—which 
is distracting to the actors on 
the stage—misbehavior and 
inattention to business. 


whatever will be made to this rule. 
answered on this page. 


preceding issues. 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MISS RUSSELL 


IS impossible for Miss Russell to attempt to answer letters by mail, and no exceptions 
All questions of general interest sent to her will be 
It is obvious that Miss Russell cannot express her opinion of or 
comment in any way upon her fellow actors or actresses or current plays. 
be taken not to ask Miss Russell questions that she has already answered on her pages in 
Address all letters to Miss Annie Russell, in care of The Ladies’ Home 


Care should also 


encourages the actress, she 
knows how far to value it; 
and she would probably re- 
ceive a check to any glorified 
idea of herself from the next 
person she met. I once heard 
a woman say to a popular 
actress: ‘‘People are so 
funny about your acting, 
Miss ——. They either like 
it very much or they cannot 
bear it!” 














Cut of “*A’’ model 
’ ck) 


a 


Good Lines and 
Quality Count 


Gossard corsets will stand the crit- 
ical inspection of ladies accustomed 
not only to excellence but elegance. 
They have every good point that 
can be claimed for other corsets 


and THEY LACE IN FRONT: 
think what that means: 


The sculptured back 

Support for the abdomen 

Long—slender—natural lines 

Easy adjustment 

Hip reduction 

Correct poise—shoulders 
back—chest out. 


There is a model exactly right for you. 


THE 
GMSSat/ 
UW CORSETS 
‘They Lace Jy, Front” 


Model “A,”’ illustrated above, is an ex- 
ample of our “New School of Design and 
Construction.” 

It may fittingly be styled a corset classic, 
so perfect is it in every line, so true in each 
proportion. Note the swing of the exqui- 
site habit back. Not even Phidias could 
have conceived anything more beautiful. By 
its front lacing feature and scientific construc- 
tion every organ is properly placed and sup- 
ported— the natural exhilaration of buoyant 
health follows, and a poise that is unmis- 
takable. 

Boned with‘‘Electrobone’ cushioned and 
non-rustable. 


Made in $6.50 to $22.50 qualities. 
The Gossard Bust Confiner 


The most striking change in the new 
corsets this season is the lower bust, which 
to many women will be a great improve- 
ment, but with the low corset a bust con- 
finer is necessary to give graceful contour 
and the desired straight, slender figure. 

Style No. 50 is made like a corset cover, 
closed in the back. It fastens in the front 
with hooks and eyes. Adjusted by an in- 
visible front lacing. Made of fine, strong 
batiste, trimmed with Torchon lace, cor- 
rectly boned, perfect fitting. In sizes 36 
to 50. Price $1.00. 

Our edition de luxe booklet 


**Lines’’ mailed on request. 


15 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
For sale in New York by James McCutcheon & Co., 345 
Fifth Ave.— Olmstead Corset Co., 44 West 22d Street. 
For sale in Boston by R. H. Stearns & Co. 
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The Correct Apron for Maids 


Designs by 
Antoinette Rouland 








This Afternoon Apron is of White 


Lawn and Valenciennes Lace 


VERY housekeeper should realize that 

the appearance of the maids in her 
house is an indication of her good taste 
and management, as they, in a measure, 
set the standard of the establishment from 
the moment the door is opened. And it 
need not be a matter of expense to have 
them well dressed; it is simply one of 
judgment in providing the correct things 
to wear on different occasions. 

Simply-made black dresses of challis 
or mohair with white aprons are generally 
the most all-around, useful and becoming 
dresses for maids, although a pretty shade 
of gray may be chosen at the discretion of 
the mistress. This, however, is something 
of an innovation and might be considered 
for special occasions where an extra dress 
could be afforded. 

The styles in collars and cuffs vary 
but little from the recognized plain linen 
collar with its smart bow tie, except 
where the apron is trimmed with bands of 
embroidery; in this case a becoming set 
of turnover collar and cuffs to match gives 
a nice finishing touch. This idea is illus- 
trated in two of the figures at the top of 
the page—the one with the tray and the 
other with the tea-carriage. Bows for the 
hair should be made of fine muslin or of 
maline if the plaited small frill is desired. 





Dotted Swiss With a Double Ruffle of 
Scalloped Edging was Used for This Apron, 
Which has the Becoming Pointed Yoke 
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Well-Dressed Lady’s Maids Wearing Black Dresses 
and Black Silk Aprons 





A New Parlor Maid’s Apron in Striped Mus- 
lin, With Embroidery. The One Below 
is New, too, in Fine Embroidered Batiste 





Drawings by 


Emma Troth 





A Simple Style of Morning Apron in White 
Lawn, Trimmed With Polka-Dot Edging 


ITH the use of such durable mate- 

rials as lawn, batiste, fine linen and 
dotted Swiss maids’ aprons do not need 
replenishing more than once a year. The 
best trimmings for the large aprons are 
Hamburg edgings in simple designs such 
as scallops and dots, and for insertions use 
the solid conventional patterns also, as they 
withstand the wear and tear of frequent 
launderings much better than the open- 
wheel, flower or eyelet patterns. 

For a plain finish, deep hems with or 
without edgings are in perfectly good 
taste, like the one shown in the upper 
right-hand corner on the chambermaid’s 
apron. This and the one next to it have 
been made very attractive and becoming 
by the trimmed bands which extend from 
the waist-line in the front over the shoul- 
ders to meet the strings in the back. The 
apron at the extreme left of this top row 
is one so generally useful that it can 
hardly be classified. It is suitable alike 
for chamberwork, ordinary serving, or 
for afternoon tea. The best material for 
it is muslin of medium weight. 

Careful fitting at the waist-line is neces- 
sary in the making of becoming aprons, 
and they should be laundered with very 
thin starch, but above everything else they 
should be spotless. 
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Crisp and Neat is This Maid’s Apron of 
White Lawn With its Trimming of Scalloped 
Hamburg and Handy Little Pocket 


Patterns for these aprons cannot be supplied, but any information that is desired regarding them 
will be given by Miss Rouland if a self-addressed, stamped envelope is inclosed for the reply. 
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The majority of first-class 
hotels throughout the country 
serve 


Snider 
Tomato Catsup 





—quite conclusive proof that 
the public want it. 


It is a well known fact that 
patrons of first-class hotels and 
restaurants demand the best. 


Snider Catsup is regarded by 
people who KNOW as the fin- 


est catsup the market affords. 


Since Snider Catsup was first 
made, the watchword has been 
QUAL IT Y—to produce a 
Catsup that could not be sur- 
passed and would not likely 
be equalled. 


Only sound, red-ripe to- 
matoes, grown under constant, 
personal supervision, and 
choicest pure spices are used. 


Snider Catsup is made from 
an old-fashioned ‘‘home 
recipe’’—in a sun-lighted, airy 
‘“kitchen-factory,’? equipped 
with every modern, sanitary 
appliance. 


Snider Catsup more than 
complies with all Pure Food 
Laws of the world. It is abso- 
lutely free from artificial color- 
ing, or chemical preservatives. 


Order a bottle of Snider 
Catsup for trial—then let your 
palate be the judge. 
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“It’s the Process” 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


















The Young Woman 


4)HE heavy doors of the Outpatient Department of 
®} the Massachusetts General Hospital opened slowly 
Z and stayed open long enough to admit a young girl, 
and then, released by the hand which had held the 
knob, they swung together, forming a dark back- 
ground for the Young Woman who had entered. 

She was a slight little thing, thin and wan with 
the long fight she had been making. There was no color in her face 
except at the cheekbones, where a spot of red burned fitfully. Her 
whole being seemed weary with the exertion of coming to seek help, 
but courage had buoyed her to the attempt. She had been sent for 
by the hospital physicians with a word of hope in the message. 

It was the first glad word that had come to her in four long years 
of trial; years saddened by the loss of a devoted father and mother; 
years which had meant to her the change from a loved and shielded 
childhood to a womanhood burdened by an inheritance of unexpected 
poverty and ill health. She would have made a far greater effort 
had it been needed to meet the appointment. 

The doctors who knew her story greeted her warmly. One of them 
had a plan, a way for caring for consumptives such as she. As yet no 
one had tried it. Would she become the first patient of a Tuberculosis 
Class taking treatment at home, which asked in return only obedience 
and coéperation? 

Her answer was as prompt as the physician who recognized her 
spirit knew it would be. 

“T’ll do my part,” she said. 

The doctor smiled. So with one member the Emmanuel Church 
Tuberculosis Class, so soon to be famous, became a fact. 

It was the Young Woman’s courage which enabled her to start 
hopefully, although she could live outdoors only on a cheerless bal- 
cony in a dismal suburban tenement district. 

But the doctor and the friendly visitor kept watch. They saw the 
young girl gradually growing strong again, and then one day nine 
months after her admission to the Class she stood before them a 
jubilant Young Woman. The disease was arrested. She was being 
graduated from the Tuberculosis Class. 

Nor was that all. A place for her had been found in the world 
with a work to do especially fitted for her. The doctor and nurse had 
noticed the Young Woman’s growing interest in the methods which 
had cured her, and they took pains to teach her as she progressed 
until, shortly after her graduation, she became the friendly visitor 
of the second Tuberculosis Class founded in Boston. 

She has worked ever since without interruption other than her 
regular vacations, cheering and aiding those who are in the depths 
through which she herself has passed. Her own continued health, 
which shows itself in her abundant vitality, her rounded cheeks and 
healthy color, draws irresistibly to her the seekers after health, for 
to them she is the embodiment of hope; her way the way of life itself. 





The Boy 


HE Boy was among those who found his way to the hos- 
pital —only alad of nineteen, but full of discouragement. 
Living all his life almost in sight of the Charlestown 
Navy Yard he had said to himself continually ‘‘Some 
day -’ and then started in dreaming about the 
time when he might wear the uniform of the United 

At last school days were over and he went to enlist. 





States Navy. 
It was in the stuffy little room of the recruiting station that they 
told him he had “trouble with his lungs” and suggested his going 


to a hospital. But the Boy took his disappointment to be greater 
than anything else in the world; refused to talk about it at home, and 
took up quite indifferently the first chance of work which offered— 
for a time driving a delivery team. Because the heart had gone 
out of him he took no pains to look after his physical condition, so 
by-and-by every one began to see what the doctors at the recruiting 
station had known, and they persuaded the Boy to go for examina- 
tion and treatment. 

There came for him, as for the others, the discouragement of the 
hospital physician’s verdict and then the hope held out by the 
Emmanuel Church Tuberculosis Class. 

“Just hope of life,” the Boy called it to his mother at first; but 
afterward, as he saw himself growing stout and the healthy color 
rising in his cheeks under the tan, he lay in his reclining-chair and 
began to dream again of the uniform. 

It was some time before the doctor of the Class discharged him. 
He had passed his twenty-first birthday, but the next morning found 
him answering Uncle Sam’s flaming advertisement for able-bodied 
men. 

He waited with a beating heart for the physical examination, but 
he passed it without question and went on to the training ship. Twice 
after that he underwent examination, the second time in Newport, 
and from there he sent home a card. It read simply, ‘‘ Passed,”’ and 
gave the name of his ship; but the mother had known about his long 
ing for the uniform, and at last she was glad for the Boy. 

Neither of them guessed, however, that it was to be his fortune to 
go around the world, a small working part in a venture which would 
make the world stare, but it came to him. After it was over he came 
home on furlough to prove how well he was and how happy, as well 
he might be, for the Boy had learned what it was to see a dream 
fading away, only to find it within his reach growing into a reality. 


The Russian 
fa ao 
ee] WAS despair!” declared the man. 

The assistant tailor in the back shop knotted his 
thread absently. He had been listening to his em- 

Q ployer. 
=p [he man by the door watched the unceasing pro- 
—— cession of people passing his prosperous-looking little 
shop. His share of their custom had hung his walls with garments 
in every stage of making. 

“Now I am so big and strong a man,” he went on to his visitor. 
“You find it easier to think I was six years a cavalryman in Russia 
than that I was here so sick. It was the sweatshop that did it,” he 
declared. “Listen.” 

It was a telling story which the Russian related, for the days when 
he lived it were imprinted forever on his mind. Now he knew that 
there had been consumption in the sweatshop where he had worked. 
He knew who had died of it, and he could trace quite clearly the enemy 
which had worked against him while he had toiled long hours for 
extra pay in order that his wife and child might live. 





Where lIuberculosis Has 
Been Cured 


Five True Cases of the Emmanuel Church Class: By Grace Joy Pratt TD 


He had expected so confidently that Fortune awaited him when he 
left the army and came to America, but he found money must be 
labored for and Fortune did not always smile. Illness followed them, 
coming first to the wife and son and then to him. 

He told of his effort to keep on earning even when his whole body 
was racked by the cough. He told of the fever which burned resist- 
ance out of him and how even the tongue of the boss could not lash 
him into doing a full day’s work. Then he spoke of the days when he 
could no longer drag himself to work, though income stopped and the 
little Russian mother looked at him with the unspoken question, 
how were they to live? 

It was then that he went to the hospital as a last hope, and there 
found the Emmanuel Church Tuberculosis Class holding out to him 
the chance of recovery he thought was lost. 

The rest of the story, the Russian said, ‘is gladness.”” To be 
stire, he had borrowed money to live on while he took the treatment. 
He had sold many of his little possessions; he had even pawned his 
wife’s wedding ring; but he had felt the Class behind him, and even 
that was past. He had repaid the money and—he was well. 

After ten months’ treatment the doctors had told him he might 
work. Generous friends in the church had given him a start and he 
had not lost a day for three years. 

“Go ask another,’ he ended, and his voice thrilled. ‘Listen to 
the people of my house where I took the treatment on the roof; they 
will tell I am a new man. You could ask my wife, but she have no 
English. Still she says tome: ‘ You speak what the Class has done for 
you. So nearly we have no husband and father.’ ”’ 

The assistant tailor dropped his scissors with a clatter. 

The Russian looked his way. ‘You remember!” he exclaimed, 
and then he added: ‘Goldberg was of the sweatshop.” 

“‘T remember,” nodded the sallow little assistant. 

“TI was despair,”’ reiterated the Russian, ‘‘but what I tell you?” 
Ife waved his hand as if to include himself, his place of business and 
his prospects. ‘‘ Now,”’ he said, ‘is gladness.” 


The Negro 


T WAS a dingy room at best. The paper, indefinite 
and drab, hung loose from the wall in places; the paint, 
i drab and definitely dirty, was even more dispiriting. 
(( ( | A double bed, a cot and stove filled it to crowding had 
, . ~~ , there been nothing else there, and it was, as it happened, 
e277} the home of the Negro, his wife and two children. 

There was a chance for sunlight and air through two big windows, 
but they were shut and nailed down, half to keep the rickety sashes 
from rattling in the frames and partly because no breath of fresh air 
must reach the sick man inside. 

Big-framed but thin, he huddled over the stove and emptied one 
after another the bottles of “patent medicines” which were recom 
mended to his wife or were brought up the narrow stairs, evenings, 
by interested friends. Every one brought a different nostrum, but 
they all agreed in one matter: it was the Negro’s business to ‘keep 
wa’m an’ never let no col’ air hit him, ’cause ev’ ybody knows there’s 
nothin’ so bad fo’ consumption as col’ air.” 

One night it seemed to the Negro that the crowd of Job’s com- 
forters would suffocate him with their hopeless attentions, and so the 
next morning when he was left alone because his wife was out wash- 
ing and the children in school he went out and tried to get away 
from it all to the State Sanatorium. It was a weary and frightened 
Negro who climbed back into the dismal room, for the examiners 
had told him that it took money to gain admittance, and even were 
that forthcoming they took no hopeless cases. 

The fright stirred him to action as the feeling of oppression had 
done, and the next day through the dispensary he found his way to 
the Emmanuel Church Tuberculosis Class. 

The physicians accepted the Negro doubtfully—his case was bad 
and consumption always went hard with his race—but they took 
him and brought their battle into the field of superstition and out- 
grown ideas. [ven the wife refused to help a man who was about to 
kill himself by living outdoors in February, and one after another 
the friends whose remedies were quietly removed from the shelf over 
the stove uttered an ominous ‘ Yo’ wait an’ see.” Only the land- 
lord came to the rescue and built a balcony where the Negro could 
live outdoors and made the room more habitable. 

They were slow months which followed. The days were enlivened 
only by the swarming little colored children in the street who found 
time to cry “Crazy man!” through the pickets of the fence, but at 
night he slept without worry like a child. In that way a whole year 
passed, but in that time the Negro’s gain was marvelous until, with 
renewed health and strength and weighing seventy pounds more than 
he had upon entrance, he became the show member of the Class. 

Convinced against their will, those around him had learned a 
lesson, and it was his friends who helped him find outdoor work to do. 

Through the Negro light came to a group of the unenlightened, 
for in him they saw worked regeneration. 





The Family 
is SQL day long the face of the mother of the Family 
= haunted the girl who worked in the bake-shop across 


6 A the street from their tenement. Because it was the 
i ' 






@ day before Christmas every one should be making 
> 4 merry, especially in a German neighborhood, but the 
RSIS} face of the woman was more drawn and haggard than 
ever, so when the girl saw her coming up the street at dusk she ran 
to the door, relieved. 

“Been working?” she called across. 

Drawn by the sympathy in the voice the little German woman 
plodded wearily over to the door of the bakery. 

No, there was no work to be had though she had waited all day 
onachance. The next day would be Christmas —— 

“So,” interrupted the girl softly, “you would be wanting to make 
presents for the children.” 

“Presents?” The woman turned on heralmost fiercely. “It’s food,” 
she cried, and tien turned away, coughing a little after the outburst. 

The shop: very gentle and by degrees she learned about the 
Family. T lived in the neighborhood for five years and had 
borne a gooc With the man’s wages and the woman’s sewing 
there was alw »y on hand with careful management, but now 
for weeks the had been sick; the doctor had told him it was 
consumption and he must rest. That had been a little while back 
when they could afford a doctor, but they had had to give him up. 
Times were hard because of the panic and the woman could find no work. 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 95 
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Old Dutch 


Cleanser 


has proved the most successful 
and satisfactory cleaner ever 
discovered for keeping the 
house, from cellar to attic, in 
spick-and-span condition. This 
handy, all-round Cleanser does 
all the cleaning formerly done 
by soap, soap-powders, scour- 
ing-bricks and metal-polishes — 
and does it in a much easier, 
quicker and better way. Its 
flaky, porous particles absorb 
and carry off every speck of 
dirt, grease and grime. 




































Cleans, Scrubs, 
Scours, Polishes 


Old Dutch Cleanser cleans 
marble without discoloring it 
as soap does. Quickly cleans 
seein walls, glassware, cut- 
ery, etc. Easily scrubs wood, 
stone and cement floors, painted 
and unpainted woodwork, 
enamel and porcelain tubs, til- 
ing, etc. horoughly scours 
pots, kettles, pans, boilers, sinks 
and flatirons. Highly polishes 
taps, railings, fixtures, steel, 
tin, brass and all metal-work. 








(Not a washing powder.) 





Avoid 
Caustic and Acids 


The damage done by old- 
fashioned, destructive caustic 
and acid cleaners is now gener- 
ally recognized —another reason 
why housewives favor Old 
Dutch Cleanser, which is en- 
tirely free from acid, caustic or 
alkali, and cleans mechanic- 
ally, not chemically. It never 
roughens or reddens the hands, 
but keeps them soft and white, 
and its particles are too fine 
and feathery to scratch. Old 
Dutch Cleanser will save you 
labor, time and expense 
just you try it. 




















q 
L ifter- 
arge Sifter-Can ] ()C 


If your grocer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and |0c 
in stamps, and we'll gladly pay 
22c postage to send you a 
full-size can. Also write for 
cur free, illustrated booklet, 





“ Hints for Housewives.” 


Dutch Hand Soap possesses 
all the wonderful cleansing prop- 
erties of Old Dutch Cleanser, 
adapted to toilet and bath use by 
the addition of pure vegetable 
oils. Unequalled for removing 
grease, ink, metal, paint and 
varnish stains from the skin. 
Large cake, 10c. 


CUDAHY - MAKER-OMAHA 





Branch and Factory, Toronto 
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The Doily of Crochet and Lace Braid 


The Varieties of Braids Used in These 
Doilies May Easily be Obtained 











By Lilian Barton Wilson 














HE combination of the lace 
braids with the crocheting is very 
lacelike in effect. In these doilies 
the Honiton lace braid, the feather 
braid and a pretty novelty braid are 
used as the basis for the designs. 
The crocheting is whipped tothelinen 
damask centers and the braids are 
then worked in as onecrochets. The 
novelty braid is somewhat heavier 
than the other two braids, but its mesh 
is very like real lace. The sections 
are held together by a rather wiry 
cord which makes it easy to handle. 
The use of these braids in large 
pieces is unusual and the possibilities 
in this new kind of lace-making are 
really without limit. Several of these 
doilies are formed almost entirely of 
braid: the crocheting is chain-stitch. 
In the case of starting the braid at 
the linen sections it is whipped on 
with the needle instead of fastened 
with the crochet-hook. 

Arather heavy crochet cotton should 
be used and a medium-sized steel 
hook. As they are very simple all the 
designs may readily be copied from 
the illustrations. 

Lace braids are a clever invention. 
They simulate well the real lace mesh. 
Although they are an imitation they 
are such an adequate imitation that 
one is glad to find a new method of 
working withthem. The use of them 
to copy the effects of the needle-point 
laces is decidedly old, and, moreover, 
it takes time and patience to work 
them into designs with needle-point 
stitches. 

The edges of nearly all these doilies 
are finished with crochet instead of 
braid. This is the better plan as it 
gives more weight on the outer edge. 













































Y THE introduction of braids a 

variety is added to the texture of 
the work which one can hardly ap- 
preciate without seeing the completed 
pieces. It is always interesting to 
find a new application for materials 
with which we are well acquainted, 
especially when the work is so easily 
accomplished. 

Where the Honiton braid is used 
the crochet stitches are caught into 
the very edge of the little sections. 
In the feather-stitch braid the stitches 
are taken through one or more of 
the loops which form this delicate 
little band. The novelty braid has 
picots along the edge into which the 
stitches may be taken. The crochet 
cotton is carried from one section 
of the braid to the other by chain- 
stitch lengths. The linen centers 
should be finished first. They may 
be hemmed and within the hem it 
is pretty to work a border of feather- 
stitching. ‘This should also be done 
in crochet cotton. 

Feather-stitching on any wash 
fabric is likely to be more success- 
fully worked in crochet cotton than 
in any other thread. 

If a girl is a bit clever with the 
crochet-hook she may make the 
centerpieces and doilies of other 
sizes, thus making sets from any one 
pattern. The work launders readily. 
It needs only a little pinning out on a 
board or table in order to restore its 
shape and make it look as fresh as 
new. One may use plain, round 
thread linen for the centers or table 
damask. Thedamask is alittle newer 
and especially suitable when these 
doilies are to be used for trays and 
other dining-room service. 





























TRADE MARK 





Hosiery 


Increased demand 


for the ‘*Onyx’’ Brand is the 
best evidence of its satisfying 
quality. 

No earnest seeker for sub- 
stantial returns either in sty/e, 
guality, durability or price will 
be disappointed in any hosiery 
bearing the ‘*ONYX?”’ trade- 
mark. 

Acceptance of this statement 
will settle the hosiery question 
for the entire year. 

Silent but effective confirma- 
tion is given by any of the 
very reliable numbers described 
herewith : 

Our new “DUB-L TOP” 
Our new “WYDE TOP” 
Our new “DOUBLEX QUALITY” 


as described below: 


FOR WOMEN 


960 —Women’s ‘ONYX ”’ Black ‘‘ DUB-L 
TOP” Cobweb Lisle — resists the ravages of 
the Garter Clasp, 50c. per pair 

409 K —Women’s “ONYX” ‘‘ DUB-L TOP” 
Black, White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, 
spliced heel. Feels and looks like Silk, wears 


better, S50c. per pair 

E 710 — Women’s ‘‘ONYX”’ Black “DUB-L 
TOP” and ‘‘ WYDE TOP” Gauze lisle double 
sole, spliced heel — very wide on top without 
extra width all over, 50c per pair 


310/13 — Women’s ‘ONYX ”’ Black, Medium 
Weight — Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four- 
Thread all over. A hose that is unequalled for 
wear and elasticity, 50c. per pair 

E 970—Women’s “ONYX” Black ‘ DUB-L 
TOP” Silklisle double sole, spliced heel —an 
excellent quality, 75c. per pair 


OUT- SIZE HOSE 


170 S—Women's ONYX" Gauze Lisle 
‘“*DUB-L TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Car- 
dinal, Sky, Navy, Violet ; double sole, spliced 
heel, 50c. per pait 





SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


498 —A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, 
of extra length with a‘‘ WYDE TOP" and “‘SILK- 
LISILE GARTER TOP" and SOLE. 

This ‘‘ ONYX" Silk Number is Twenty-nine 
inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while 
the ‘GARTER TOP" and SOLE of SILKLISLE 
gives extra strength at the points of wear, preventing 
Garters from cutting, and toes from going through. 

106 — Women’s Pure Thread Silk—the extraordi- 
nary value — best made in America — every possible 
shade or color— Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen 




















Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American 
Beauty, Pongee, all colors t match shoe or gown 
Every pair guarantee $2.25 per pair | 
lccsaeesneniaiditdasiiabiinttianbaeniaiennaeai — 
FOR MEN 
} E 310— Men's ‘‘ONYX" Black and Colored 
Fall Weight —six-thread heel and toe, four 
thread all over. Known by most men as ‘ ‘The 
Best Hose I ever wore.’’ 50c. per pair 
E 325 — Men’s ‘‘ ONYX" Black and Colored 
|| Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel. ‘The 
Satisfactory Hose,’’ 50c. per pair 
| 
| If your dealer cannot supply y« we will 
‘ , " ¢ 





direct you to nearest dealer, or send, J 
paid, any number desired. Writeto Dept 


| Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 


NoTE— Mrs. Wilson 
will be glad to answer 
any questions about the 
doilies of crochet and 
lace braid shown on this 
page, if a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is 
inclosed with the inquiry. 
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contentment with the idea that J wasn’t built for 
gardening. A deep longing for a home with lovely 
grounds, winding drives, shrubbery and gardens I 
cherished as a sort of permanent grievance against life. It 
seemed too bad that I, with my passionate love for beauty, should be 
doomed to have the ugliest yard in the world. We bought our house 
because we got a chance to get it for a very low price. It sits close 
upon a village street, and three big ash trees and a soft maple stand 
partly in the sidewalk, partly in the dooryard, serving the double 
purpose of bumping the stranger who starts to walk along after night 
and killing every spear of grass that tries to grow in front of the house. 
There is a whole acre of ground in our place, running back to the rear 
in a series of dejected lots, fenced off in view of vague intentions of 
cows and horses and chickens “some time’? when we should get 
thrifty enough to have them. This place in itself was discouraging, 
but more so because of its surroundings. Old barns, rickety fences 
and hideous outhouses cluster around it, and the neighbors’ chickens 
raid us on every hand, scratching up whatever | plant and picking 
the grass on our bit of lawn as closely as a drove of sheep would crop 
it. A discouraging prospect, truly, fora woman in whom at middle 
age the garden-sense was destined to awake with the poignant pas- 
sion which demands action. Some vegetables I have always raised 
in my weedy and dilapidated garden. By means of untold effort, 
crucial struggles with “hired men,” and working at all times against a 
natural lack of talent for making things grow, I still evolved from the 
soil what “garden truck” we used. For the rest of it I had decided 
I must be content. Last spring, however, my pent-up passion for 
growing things broke bounds and I laid hold upon the back yard 
with nervous energy, scarcely knowing what I wanted except that 
I could endure the bare premises and coal-ashy chicken-lot no 
longer. Something pretty | must have, so I worked, as a friend of 
mine says, “like a tigress,” all of the spring and summer and spent 
alot of money —that is, a lot for us—on labor and on things to plant. 


TIS with mingled feelings of joy and melancholy that I 
gaze today on the result of my first year’s labor. A 
great change I certainly have made, but it is still raggy 
and queer-looking and I see before me a fight with the 
neighbors over chickens, and a thorny path to travel 
with such intermittent help as I can procure, and with the ‘‘luck”’ 
which certainly pursues me. With all my faith in the virtue of hard 
work and diligence as the great moulders of destiny I still believe in 
luck. “ Billikin,” the funny little god of luck, would be one of my 
deities if I “bowed down to wood and stone.’’ It is just my luck to 
have poor ground and unfavorable conditions; to have a husband 
who loves dogs and keeps one which has an insatiable propensity for 
irrelevant digging, and to have, in addition, no sense myself about 
the proper way to plant and care for growing things. Many another 
woman with half the effort I put forth would have made that back 
yard a bower of beauty. But no one could have had more joy than I 
had in the work. Noone could have loved the sunshine and the fresh 
air better or have worshiped the things that did grow with a truer 
sense of God in Nature. With the first ray of morning sunshine | 
sensed the call to the spade and the hoe, and though my efforts are 
inadequate and | shall never have the success some people have, I 
wouldn’t have missed trying my hand at growing things for all the 
world. I am in every essential point a girl. I can’t drivea nail nor 
saw a board nor “spade up” a garden-bed to save my life—and these 
are great handicaps to a woman who wishes to make the most of a 
stubborn acre of ground. But donot imagine I shall give itup. There 
is always a way to make life pay you something, and this little plot 
of ground which is all I own shall yield me something—if it be only 
broken plans and dreams unrealized. 

I have heard people say that it is not “good business” to invest 
anything on a piece of property you are not likely to be able to 
“realize” on. This is hard business philosophy, but it should never 
be applied to a home. The thing which you enjoy, which brings you 
a realsense of happiness, is the one investment on which you instantly 
“realize.” If money can buy joy—real, lasting joy —no better invest- 
ment can be made. There is always a question as to whether it pays 
to put money into a home which is surrounded by undesirable prop- 
erty, or totry to beautify your own place when withina stone’s throw 
are the ugly and disheartening objects that make a village at once 
squalid and unsanitary. But the answer to this must be in the 
affirmative. First, because there can never be a mistake in getting 
something beautiful to look at for yourself; and second, because in 
seeking to beautify your own place you may inspire your neighbors 
to a like effort. Many young people give as an excuse for bare, 
neglected yards that they expect, some day, to move to a better 
home. Years of life pass on in this dull expectation—wasted years 
which might have been employed in making the most of the little 
habitation they deemed but temporary. There can never be a 
mistake in planting a shrub or a vine or a bed of perennial flowers 
at any house you live in. Even if you go away and leave it it will 
gladden somebody, and at least you will have contributed a note of 
harmony rather than one of discord, 


HE things which are written about flower culture, like 
the things that are written about housekeeping, are, for 
the most part, too fanciful and too elaborate. They 
convey the impression that gardening is an exclusive 
pleasure in reach only of the rich and of those who 

have leisure. Never was a greater mistake than this. Gardening is 
the most democratic of all avocations, and the flower, the shrub and 
the vine are the special luxuries of the poor. The Queen with her 
Scotch gardener has only earth to dig in when she plants a rose; she 
has, to depend on for its growth, only sunshine such as seeks the 
utmost corner of your little back yard. No matter how tiny may be 
the strip of ground around your dwelling something will grow there if 
you will give ita chance, and that thing will make you happier and 
better if you will allow it to. How I hate to see gayly dressed 
women come out of bare, ugly little houses! How I wish they 
would invest the money they spend on cheap finery in growing things 
to cover up the ugliness of the little structure which, with proper 
external effects, might be made picturesque. Cannot men and 
women learn that a little home, vine-covered and surrounded by 


hick. wree o H my ar } * 
thick, green gp ISS, looks happy, and that any plac e gains a sense of 
opulen e by having a hedge and a rose blooming atits portal? This 
is not sentiment—-it is plain common-sense: gra and shrubs and 
Damare ate eS ae ery , re . 
flowers are practical! t ngs, and if our natures are raised a notch 
or two they become ne¢ sities 
ce i } 4 c 

It is well with us and our poste rity en things of beauty—simple 

cleanliness and picasant external effects—are a need of our being. 


It always distresses me when I pass a village or country home and 
see a lot of hothouse {lowers languishing in old tin cans, broken 


* The Ideas 
of a Plain Country Woman 


LIVED the first forty years of my life in a sort of’ 





teapots and household utensils. I know that the woman’s sense of 
beauty is struggling for expression through shackles of ignorance and 
misunderstanding. How much better it would be if she could culti- 
vate the grass in the bare dooryard, plant a lot of jolly marigolds 
close under the windows, and hardy shrubs and common blooming 
things in great clumps and groups to hide the bareness of the prem- 
ises! But who knows? Perhapsshe can’t. Maybe “he” doesn’t care 
for such things. Perhaps he keeps a pack of hounds and refuses to 
“wire off” a place for the chickens. Perhaps he turns the horses 
in the yard and lets the “‘shoats” roam at will around the premises. 
One thing, however, I am certain of: and that is, that the average 
farmer’s wife thinks too little of the commoner flowers which are so 
infinitely more artistic than ‘‘ pot-plants” and so much less trouble. 
She undervalues hollyhocks and columbine and larkspur and petunias 
—dear, homely things, all of them—which will grow any place if you 


will but let them. 

country, but I notice that we so often see them in 
a neglected places where everything looks as battered and 
faded as they do. Far be it from me to do any woman an injustice, 
but it does sometimes occur to me that many of the women who 
whine or who sink into apathetic drudgery are those in whom a fine, 
spiritual energy is lacking. I believe they are women who give up 
easily, who harp upon the aching back and quarrel about the routine 
of housework. If the garden sense would but awake in these women 
and take them out of their dull houses and away from their dull 
selves! But the plea of overwork is really a justifiable one when brought 
as an excuse for not going into horticulture on any large or difficult 
scale. Both time and strength must be expended on the raising of a 
handsome flower-garden and the culture of rare plants. With perfect 
truth we who have other work to do may say that we haven’t time 
or strength. But this can never apply to the hardy common flowers 
and shrubs which anybody can have and which it is not only a 
wonderful pleasure, but a real duty as well, to take odd moments to 
cultivate. In the years to come America is to learn much about 
homesteads and their possibilities. The utilitarian idea must give 
place to the picturesque, and we must learn to foster a personal pride 
which will result in village improvement. It is adisgrace fora friendly 
little town where there are big yards and beautiful trees to be cluttered 
with things of unspeakable ugliness and with unsanitary conditions. 


\NY talk of gardening always brings up woman’s ready 
\\ excuse of lack of time and her fretful protest of overwork. 
I admit that we do see many overworked women in the 
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= E MUST outgrow the cheerful but damaging admission 
( i= “every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” If, 
some time in your life, you cherished a dream of a little 

\ Se house about which lingered an indefinable charm—a 

: wicket gate, a casement window, a rose on the wall, 
and you and your beloved living there in celestial happiness— 
know that it was not a dream, but a vision of things as they ought 
to be—if somehow the vision has faded, leaving you bare boards, 
discolored paint, desolate dooryard where no green nor blooming thing 
flourishes, and a great silence in the heart where once sweet music 
played, be sure that the failure is due to a great lack somewhere, 
perhaps in you. You have not worked the dream out. Women— 
young women—are very prone to set up daydreams totally forget- 
ful of the great fact that we are the only people who can make our 
dreams come true. Love in a cottage never becomes a reality unless 
the woman in the case has the innate cleverness to compel the charm. 

A certain amount of personal energy is necessary for happiness 
in any sphere. Though we see many people who, it seems to us, 
without putting forth any real effort, have much more ease and com- 
fort than we have, we would find, if we knew them better, that their 
powers of enjoyment are limited. I do not doubt that many a 
woman walks through her rich conservatories with far less joy than 
I will experience if my jonquils come up—if they come up! No, I 
mean when they come up, for faith, they tell me, is one chief 
requisite of successful gardening. 

It is an awful blow to a young woman when she finds that “he” 
will not help her in her efforts to beautify her home: and it must be 
admitted that many men are peculiarly deficient in appreciation of 
flowers and shrubbery. But we must never allow one person, even 
“the” person, to destroy wholly our dream or his own—for he, too, 
has had his vision and we must help him work it out. In this life we 
get such love as we are capable of inspiring—and have around us 


just the beauty we are capable of evolving. 
t not because you allowed them to? Ah, we must keep 

SS our beautiful things with tireless labor and undying 
faith, and with loving hands hold fast to the semblance of things. 
We must never yield to the monstrous idea that we can have nothing 
beautiful. I have my barren acre of ground and my inaptitude for 
gardening and my life partner who doesn’t care for flowers, but who 
loves dogs. I have my undisciplined hens who refuse to “stay put,” 
my neighbors’ chickens, uncertain help and not much physical strength, 
yet I mean to have something pretty in that old back yard. Not, 
perhaps, as city people or rich people with fine country places gauge 
beauty, but in a way satisfying in some measure my longing for grow- 
ing things. Give rein to the garden sense if it is stirring in your soul, 
for it will bring you happiness. 

Sometimes at twilight, when I walk out into the yard—the funny 
back yard which people shrug their shoulders at and feel sorry for 
me about—the clear streak of sunset behind the gaunt fringe of what 
is left of the woods and the horns of the little new moon over the 
crooked spine of the old barn roof bring me a shuddering delight which 
I would like to share with some one. Maybe some Princess, walking 
on a terrace where there are a peafowl and a sundial and the sound of 
a fountain playing, has missed the glory of finding beauty for ashes. 
Maybe some woman in a poor little house has forgotten about the 
strip of ground where, if she would plant them, things would grow: 
she has neglected to work a miracle when the material was under her 
hands. To all such I wish I could impart the joy of working at the 
thing you love, whether in the world’s jealous eyes you succeed or 
not. A modern poet has written some beautiful lines about God 
walking in gardens where there are ‘‘ rose plot, fringed pool, fern’d 
grot.” But He walksin weedy gardens, too, where the tired woman 
has done the best she could and is trying to be thankful for her bare 
acre as itis. I know, for, like Thomas Edward Brown: “I have a 
sign; ’Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 





\F THE vine did not grow on the trellis it was because 
\ you did not try hard enough to make it grow. If the 
) little flowers died out along the walk to the gate was it 
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Is There Anything - 


You ever wished you could 
do with your machine? 
No matter what it is you 
can do it on 


he FREE 


Sewing Machine 


HAVEN’T room here to tell you of but 
I three difficult things you can do on The 

FREE. Still, after reading them, don’t 
you agree that it must be a perfect machine 
which can do even these three things? 





OU can stitch from a cigar box cover 

right on to one thickness of mull without 

a change of tension and do it perfectly 

on The FREE. This is due to The FREE 
Automatic Thread 


Controller 








By this clever improvement, not possessed 
by other machines, just the right amount of 
thread is always given off whether you sew on 
chiffon, canvas or whalebone. 





“7 OU can keep right on sewing when the 


thread tewists from the spool on to the 
spool pin. The thread will not break, 
or tighten and spoil the stitch as on other ma- 


chines. Isn’t this a convenience? Just because 
The FREE has a 


Rotary Spool Pin 





with a swivel that revolves with the thread. 
Haven’t you often wished for this on your 
machine? 


VOU an Dio'lt: 


THE FREE 


HEN you raise The FREE Auto- 
matic Lift the head always comes up 


belted. The belt zever comes off. 
You never have to soil or pinch your fingers 
trying to put it on as with other machines. 
All on account of The FREE 


Belt Guards 


which furthermore protect your dress. 








There are ever so many other things I would 
like to tell you about— such as: how the needle 
can nevér be put in wrong; how the tension is 
automatically released every time you raise the 
presser foot; how cleverly you can throw the 
shuttle out with our shuttle ejector, instead of 
picking at it witha scissors; the eight sets of 
Ball-Bearings; the ‘‘ Rotoscillo’? Movement; 
the five years Insurance Policy, and many other 
really wonderful conveniences. 


But you can better learn all about The 


FREE, if you 
Free Book 


Send for My 
‘In The Days Work.’’ I wrote it myself. 


It tells all about The FREE and about fancy 
sewing, is beautifully illustrated in 4 colors 
and is worth 50c. Let me send you a copy 
free. I have no agents to annoy you. I sell 
only through the best dealer in every town. 
Send me a postal card now. 


Cr 2 Free. President 


7 
Department 4. 


FREE SEwinc Macuine Co., Cuicaco, ILL. 
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Send for Our 


Brass Bed Style Book 
An Up-to-Date Home-Made ——e 


. beautiful brass beds, show- 
x Ch icke Nn H OUSeE ing the latest designs. 
You will be surprised to know that 


= By Rudolph Appel 95% of all so-called brass beds are 







































































- not ‘‘brass’’ at all—only a thin film 
ERE is an up-to-date chicken coop whichany ff 7. side. Cut the boards according to the measure- of brass over a split iron tube. 
boy can make. This one was built from new |; ments given and refer to the drawing, in which the . 
lumber entirely and cost less than twenty — |' numbers show the position of each board. Our booklet tells you the difference 
dollars, including all fixtures. The cost may be ae BASE Board No. 1 is 6 feet long on one edge and 5 feet between the imitation and the gen- 
greatly lessened by building the coop from big ro inches on the other. Six inches from the bottom uine, and without this knowledge 
packing boxes which you can buy from a dry-goods —_|; or square end of this board, on the edge that meas- Seite ec be th : f 
merchant or shoe dealer. The only tools required |; ures 5 feet 10 inches, cut across the board for 5 you are liable to be the owner of an - 
are a saw, a plane, a miter box, a hammer and a — + inches and do the same 4 feet 6 inches from the imitation when you really prefer the 
screwdriver. The coop is made in sections, with we ad "ts Civ bottom; this will leave a piece 4 feet by.5 inches genuine brass bed. If you like gen- 
the second story two feet from the ground, and is to be cut out for the muslin door. Board 2 is 1 ‘ : Irv i d of th lated 
gee : - ; uine jewelry instead of the plate 
screwed together with strong, heavy screws, like any portable house. foot 3! inches on one edge and 1 foot 1% inches on the other. d thines: bind oer 
The house is 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, 6 feet high in front and 5 feet Board 3 is 6 inches inlength. Board 4 is 5 feet 8 inches on one edge ta nestone Kind, or real leather 
high at the back. With five minutes’ work it may be enlarged to a and 5 feet 6 inches on the other; six inches from the bottom or square in place of imitation, then you will 
width of 8 feet as shown in Figure Four. end, on the edge that measures 5 feet 8 inches, cut across this board 5 be delighted with The 
In the enlarged inches and do the same 4 feet 6 inches from the bottom; this 





house two broods of 
chicks may be raised 
by setting henson both 
stories: if anincubator 
is used two hundred 
chicks may be raised to 
the age of two months. 
If the house is used 


leaves a piece 4 feet by 5 inches to be cut out and completes the 


a eee Kimball ¢Chappell 





















Board 5 is 3 feet 9 inches on one edge and 3 feet 7 inches on 
the other. Board 7 is 3 feet 7 inches on one edge and 3 feet 5 
inches on the other. Boards 6 and 8 are each 6 inches long. Ta SS e S 
Board g is 5 feet 2 inches on one edge and 5 feet on the other; 


on the edge which measures 5 feet 2 inches cut across the board 
5 inches, 6 inches from the bottom or square end; also, 1 foot 





They are genuine through and 

































































purely for breeding 9 inches from the bottom cut across the board 5 inches; this through. The tubing is solid brass. 
purposes eleven hens leaves a piece to be It is covered and protected by 
and one rooster are =~ cut out 1 foot 3 inches twelve coats of “Rylamber’’ lacquer 
a He aoa if wr | [bys inches. imported from England, applied by 
wenty pullets may be ; 
raised to maturity. OW nail all the hand and good for twenty years. 

In building the Figure Two boards to the Our patented construction is per- 
house from new lum- . ; patapr nar gate ras fect—rigid and rattle-proof. The 
ber order twenty-five matched boards 12 feet long, 8 inches wide on the inside as shown designs are beautiful — plain, ornate 
and 7% of an inch thick; also two bundles of soft pine furring at pointsfrom A toB, C whee neg a d 
strips 2 inches by 1 inch in size. These come in bundles of ten, y toDandEtoF. Have ; you wish, but always goo 
usually 12 feet long; also two pieces of spruce joist or studding, a window-sash made lines. T he sum of all this is qual- 
12 feet long and 2 inches by 4 inches in size. Make all the 14 ape by 21 inches ity— Kimball & Chappell quality — 
frames first and nail the boards to them; when the sides and the with 4 panes of glass in brass beds. Yet, our prices are 
top are ready screw them together and the house is complete. as shown in No. 11. fte ae § bed f 

The door (12) is often no more than for beds o 
EGIN with the base, shown in Figure One. Use the two e \ made with 4 furring brass veneer. 
pieces of studding 12 feet by 2 inches by 4 inches. Cut Flue Tiwes strips mitered and Wee will sen . 

exactly as shown in the diagram. Notice that the inside length nailed together; two ; = : al d you with ype fe 
is not exactly the same as the outside. The sides fit snugly into strips are 3 feet 111% inches each in length and two are each 1712 a Sample of our genuine, so id brass 
each other when the cutting is properly done. Use 4-inch wire nails, inches. When the frame is put together cover it with wire screening tubing and alsoa sample of the tubing 
= nail the 7 ge wee | z the — — se frame will be = pe ae me! a a ps ad ng age Pa drawing used in imitation brass beds. A ser- 
the exact size of the base of the house, 8 teet by 4 feet. also shows how the house may be widened on the north side, giving ’ 

: : ~ pi ; ris é : re) Z 

For the south side of the coop (Figure Two) cut two pieces of the an additional earth-scratching space during, the summer months 8 pe me ey t prove sap than a 
furring strips 4 feet in length and two pieces each 7 feet 8 inches in feet by 2 feet. glance at these interesting samples. 
length; miter the ends and nail ; O BUILD the west side (Figure They will surprise you. 
them together, giving your frame ; <A Five) make the frame exactly ‘ ; 
an outside measurement of 7 feet = | | like that in Figure Four—namely, Write us for them to-day. 
8 inches by 4 feet. Then cut roe a va 6 feet by 5 feet for the sides and 4 ‘ 
another piece to fit snugly inside 1/2) 3/4) 6 /6;! we feet and 4 feet 2 inches for the The Kimball & Chappell Co. 
of this frame 1 foot from the top, | => bottom and top; miter the ends \ Chicago, U.S. A. 
outside measurement. | /# and nail together; cut boards 5 

Take one board and cut it into | WZ according to the measurements, Office and Factory 

: ay | | . ‘ 2834 Loomis St. 
twelve 1-foot pieces. Nail these FLOOR) REST using.the pieces left over from | 
; tes : =a oe ant: thuve ave ais of thees Show Rooms y) 

to the frame as shown by the nu- | | other end; there are six of these 187 Michigan Ave. « 
merals 2 in Figure Two, the first | | | of different lengths, so make no 
and last pieces to extend 2 inches (ea a mistake in selecting them and you | 
beyond frame. This will allow the on’ ren will have no waste; the smallest oo, Salta a: 
frame to fit snugly inside of the Figure Four Figure Five is board No. 1, which is 5 feet on | Bde et 
frames for east and west sides. one edge and 5 feet 2 inches on 

Cut one board in half lengthwise, leaving two pieces each 12 feet the other; No. 2 is 5 feet 2 inches on one edge and 5 feet 4 inches on : 
long and 4 inches wide. Cut 8 feet from one of these pieces and nail the other; No. 3 is 5 feet 4 inches on one edge and 5 feet 6 inches 34 A i 
it to the frame as shown by the numeral 3; insert two strips 32 inches onthe other; No. 4 is 5 feet 6 inches on one edge and 5 feet 8 inches on ay t 
from each end as shown by the numeral 4. Then cut two pieces of the other; No. 5 is 5 feet 8 inches on one edge and 5 feet 10 inches on 
the other 4-inch board 32 inches in length each and nail them at 4. the other; No. 6 is 5 feet 10 inches on one edge and 6 feet on the 
Now make the two flaps. other. Nail these boards to the frame to complete the west side. 


Cut eight pieces of board 32 The screensin this sketch are at the outer ends of flaps, showing 


a 
b : Ps GO POR FPF Pz ; : Rings Like 
inches in length each, and ALAA Lf fff ff  earth-scratching space 8 feet wide. a Bell” 
use four for each flap, nail- PML OG AGG ee LM = - 
4 V4 
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ing them to two thin cleats el OR the side facing north (Figure Six) cut the boards accord- * ES. DO MY OWNS 
{ 

” 


to keep them from spreading, ing to measurement and refer to the drawing for the guide 


numbers. Boards numbered 1, 4, 5, 8,9 and 12 are each 3 feet _FJOusSEWOR 


long; boards numbered 2, 3, 6, 7, 10 and 11 are each 2 feet long; 


f 6|7/68|9] 0] u Ii2 
these work on hinges as | 
shown by the numeral 5s. 














Have a window-sash made boards numbered 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 are each 6 inches in And the BISSELL Sweeper has 
24 inches by 32 inches with length. For the frame cut two pieces of furring strip each 7 relieved me of one of my _ hardest 
six lights of glass, to fit in feet 8 inches in length, and two pieces each 3 feet in length. \ tasks. Sweeping with a corn broom 
as shown by number 6. This Miter the ends and_ nail is the supreme drudgery of the 
may be hinged if desired, if 





them together. To this 
frame nail the boards as 
shown in diagram. Boards 
Nos. 1 and 12 must extend 
beyond the frame 2 inches, 
giving an outside measure- 
ment of 8 feet. On the 
inside nail cleats across the 
boards from A to B; C to D; 
E to F; GtoH; Ito J and 
KtoL. These cleats serve a 
double purpose, reénforcing 
some of the boards and 
supporting the egg slides 
marked E; the openings are 


home, while with the 


Bissell qm» 


it is simply a pleas- 
. ure. Sold by all & 
the best trade. 
Prices $2.75 to $6.50. 
Buy now of your 
dealer, send us the 
purchase slip within 
one week from date 
of purchase, and we 
will send you FREE 
a fine quality leath- 
er card case with 


wire netting is tacked 
across the opening. For 
the lower flaps (numbers 7) 
cut two boards into 2-foot 
lengths, using six for each 
flap, and nail them together 
on thin cleats; these work 
on hinges. Now make your frames for the wire netting as shown 
by numbers 8 and g, and attach the netting, using double-pointed 
tacks. Between the frames of g place an upright strip to fit 
snugly on top of the base and under 3; any strong, narrow strip 
vill do as a support, but nail it to keep the screens of g in position. 


Figure Six 































Fi xs URE THREE shows how it is possible to enlarge the ground space 


Figure Seven 
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8 feet by 2 feet by removing screens (g) to the outer and under 16inches each and the slides Write ag ile By Y ns 
ends of flaps (7) and closing up the ends with small screens (10). These are a trifle larger and fit on the inside. The three nest boxes are Dept. 63. 4 a 
screens are fastened by boring holes (marked -) through the flaps and placed on the second floor so that the center partitions in the boxes BISSELL 
part way into the screen frames and temporarily inserting nails. A will be about in the middle of each opening; thus the eggs may be CARPET 
small hook and screweye will fasten the sides of the frames securely (X) gathered from the outside. The flaps 19 and 20 are made exactly like SWEEPER 
Figure Four shows the ream or sce ~=those numbered 7 in co. 4 
side facing east. To con- _- =a Figure Two. Grand Rapids, 
struct it cut one piece of _ | The screens No. 21 are Mich. 
furring strip 6 feet long, T | made like those num- me ce ee 
one 5 feet, one 4 feet, and i | bered g, and the screens Sweeper Makers 
. e -——————— | + - i 
one 4 feet 2 inches; miter aah aeie. 2 ae the same as No. World.) 
the ends and nail the q4- STOMY DAYS BY 10. This sketch also oy 
foot piece to the 5-foot — west exp ™ shows the screens [og 2 Oo et Ae 
and 6-foot pieces for the — FUOOR} REST. oe Sa removed to the outer 
bottom and the 4-foot I q romeo edges of the flaps for the FOY'S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 
. : P JOINT Te iow to start in emal 
2-inch piece to give the | summer months or they And Squats, ‘Tells how to start in small 
- bs ) || <> samen . | and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
proper pitch for the top } : {Se ae 1] td Sas may be alternated with Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
to which roof is screwed. . 7) eT Z —— a the south side. | mass of useful information about poultry. 3 
This is the fr: f th Fi Eight a e — a Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and 
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Evil Effects of Faulty Posture 


SCHOOLGIRL. Surely you can overcome the 
tendency to stooping shoulders. When study- 
ing at home never sit in one position for more 
than half an hour at a time. Get up, and with 
head erect, chin back, hands clasped behind 
head, elbows as far back as possible, walk 
around your chair three times each way. Take 
a salt rub every day. 


The Question of Soap and Water 


JEAN. Water is a fine cosmetic; so is good 
soap—a soap free from scent and strong alkalies. 
It is noticeable that the skin of men’s faces is 
often better and clearer than that of their 
sisters. The logical reason is that men in shav- 
ing lather the skin so often, while, in addition, 
shaving soap is of much better quality than 
many toilet soaps. In order to cleanse per- 
fectly the face that has been exposed to a day’s 
grime use hot water with the soap. 


Improper Mastication 


Oca. It has been said that nine-tenths of 
the stomach disorders are caused by swallowing 
improperly masticated food. No matter how 
much physical exercise you may take it cannot 
make up for indolent use of the muscles of the 
jaws. 

The Nose as a Filter 


FLORENCE. Much is said and written about 
filters for drinking water, but not so much 
attention is paid to the function of the nose as 
an air filter. Very effective it is, however, in 
waylaying germs as they start on their hostile 
journey toward the lungs. The nostrils are 
the proper air channels, and the ‘‘mouth- 
breather” in throwing them out of commission 
runs many risks. Air on its passage through 
the nose is not only freed from microbes, it is 
also warmed and moistened—thus being pre- 
pared for its reception by the lungs. Breathe 
to keep well, but breathe through the nose. 


Some of the Benefits of Salt Rubs 


Home Nourse. Salt rubs are most excellent 
for sluggish circulation, and are a frequent 
panacea for blemishes due to this cause. Thus 
the salt rub is often advised for red nose, pim- 
ples and other skin blemishes. 


The Tripod of Life 


Marion. The fathers of medicine used to 
say that the brain, the heart, the lungs form 
the tripod of life, the digestive system being the 
base of the tripod. Even in those early days 
the extreme importance of normal digestion was 
recognized. 


Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


The Folly of Low Shoes in Winter 


MariE. Does it not seem strange that in 
these days when hygiene is the universal cry 
so many girls still defy the most apparent laws 
of health? At this season one involuntarily 
shivers to see girls—working-girls at that, whose 
capital is their health—with feet clad in low 
shoes and gauze stockings walking out in storm 
and slush! One by one succumbs, now to 
rheumatism, now to tonsillitis, again to a cold 
and cough that ‘‘do what I may, I cannot seem 
to get rid of.” They speak more truly than 
they know. Warm, dry feet are extremely 
important if one desires firm health and good 
looks. 


Wrinkles in the Mind 


BetH. Keep ‘‘wrinkles” out of your mind if 
ou would keep your face free from creases. 
he face, like a camera film, pictures conscious 

and subconscious thought. It is the mind that 
needs treatment. And self-treatment alone is 
ermanent. Concentrate your thoughts on 
ealth and happiness, break the habit of 
‘‘wrinkling” your mind, and the spirit and 
appearance of youth will stay with you. 


Control a Cough 


Susan. A very serious habit is that of cough- 
ing or ‘‘scraping” the throat. Such action 
distinctly irritates the air passages. The evil 
effects of coughing are so thoroughly recognized 
by those of the medical profession who care for 
tuberculous patients that such invalids are in- 
structed to control the cough in order that the 
parts may be protected from local violence. 


To Remove Stains From the Hands 


Atta. A slice of lemon rubbed on discolored 
hands generally removes the stain. 


If Your Skin is Very Delicate 


Etta. As the skin of your face is so delicate 
it would be wise to protect it from the winter 
winds by wearing a plain chiffon veil when you 
are obliged to face the stormy elements. ‘The 
veil should be frequently renewed or washed. 
Use little soap, and cleanse the face with a good 
cold cream. 


Inconsistent Dieting 


JupitH. You remind me of the girl who con- 
scientiously declines all sweets at table, for she 
has a perfect horror of growing fat. One even- 
ing after dinner, where she had refused a 
simple pudding, I went to her room. When a 
generous supply of rich candy was handed to me 
I begged my plump friend not to rob herself. 
‘Oh! I shall have my share,” she replied. ‘‘As 
long as I cannot eat sweets at the table I must 
make up somewhere.” And this girl still won- 
ders why her dieting does not reduce her weight. 





The Effect of Emotion on Digestion 


CAROLINE. Not long since some scientists 
fed a dog for several minutes, causing the gastric 
juice to flow. A cat was brought into the room, 
whereupon the dog became very angry and the 
gastric juice ceased to flow. The same physi- 
ologist proved that anger has a similar retarding 
effect on digestion in human beings. 


To Relieve Sneezing 


ETHEL. As you are so troubled with sneez- 
ing try the following procedure: Just before the 
sneeze make a forcible expiration. Although 
the sneeze takes place it will be without violence 
and with little noise. ‘‘The cap is snapped,” in 
military phrase, ‘‘ but, as there is no charge in the 
barrel, there is no explosion.” Painful pressure 
with the hand across the notch at the root of the 
nose will stop a sneeze. 


Outdoor Sleeping 


G. K. L. Various are the devices for the 
comfort of the outdoor sleeper. Tents of 
numerous kinds and sleeping-bags are the main 
features of the outfit. Look up the matter, 
comparing the various merits in order to decide 
on the one best fitted for your own needs. 


A Suggestion About the Toothbrush 


S. H. G. A physician recently described his 
method of preparing a toothbrush for use. A 
brush with soft bristles is chosen and the 
bristles are clipped with a pair of sharp scissors. 
The brush thus made stiff enough to reach the 
deep crevices is so much smaller than usual that 
it is more convenient for use around and behind 
the large back teeth. In the ordinary brush 
the bristles, soft and long, bend upward as the 
teeth are rubbed. 


A Way to Eat Grapes 


Oca. Thin, nervous girls are sometimes 
advised to eat one grape a minute for an hour 
at a time, repeating this procedure several times 
a day, in the mean time eating little else than 
dry bread. Disordered digestions are not infre- 
quently restored by such routine. In Germany 
the grape cure is a favorite method of treatment. 
The results of this fruit diet are most excellent, 
but it must be taken only under a physician’s 
supervision. 

Exercise for Graceful Carriage 

Avice. In erect standing position, arms 
hanging at sides, slowly and gently inhale the 
breath, sweeping the arms upward in a wide 
circle at the sides, at the same time raising face 
and body. Lower the arms as you gently 
exhale, assuming the original posture. 


(Good Manners and Good Form 


A Visiting-Card is Always Engraved 

Is it ever correct for one’s cards to be printed, 
rather than engraved? 

A card used exclusively for business purposes 
may be printed, but visiting-cards should always 
be engraved. 


Paying a Guest’s Express Charges 

Should the hostess or her guest pay the express 
charges for the latter’s baggage from station to 
house? EMILY. 

As a general rule, if a guest did not have an 
opportunity to pay the expressman when giving 
her baggage-check she should, on reaching the 
house, offer to refund her hostess. 


Thanking an Escort for a Sleigh Ride 


Is it necessary for a girl to thank a man for 
taking her for a sleigh ride? Country GIRL. 

Certainly, if merely as an assurance that his 
attempt to give her pleasure has been successful. 
A few words as he leaves are sufficient. 


Offering a Girl Money for Collection 


When I ask a girl to go to church with me 
should I provide her with a contribution for the 
collection? FRANK. 


No; you should take it for granted that she 
has provided herself with the sum she wishes to 
give. If, just before the collection is taken, you 
should notice that she has not done so you may 
assume that she has forgotten her contribution, 
and offer her the amount she wishes. 


No Answer to a “Bread-and-Butter Letter” 
Does a ‘‘ bread-and-butter letter” require an 
answer? CHARLES. 
No; for it was a note of appreciation written 
to acknowledge an obligation. 


When the Bride Wears a Traveling Gown 

When a bride wears her traveling gown how 
should the maid of honordress? BRIDE-TO-BE. 

The maid of honor should wear a gown of the 
same character as that worn by the bride, al- 
though it is not usual for a bride to have an 
attendant if she chooses to be married in travel- 
ing costume. 


Announcing the Birth of a Child 


What is the proper acknowledgment of an 
announcement of the birth ofachild? Prcey. 

A letter of congratulation may be sent to the 
mother with flowers or some gift for the baby. 
If the child’s parents are mere acquaintances a 
card bearing a short message of congratulation 
is sufficient. 


Iznorance of Some Table Manners 


I am engaged to a young woman who has not 
lived among those where a breach of etiquette 
condemns one. I want my people to know her, 
but my mother and sisters would be unfavorably 
fe with her on account of the following 
little lapses: She allows her spoon to remain in 
her tea or coffee cup instead of placing it in the 
saucer. While eating she rests her knife or fork 
on the edge of her plate—the handle on the table 
instead of across her plate. When passing her 
plate for a second helping she removes the knife 
and fork, holding them in her hand until the 
plate is returned, instead of placing them side by 
side upon it. I hope that she may read your 
corroboration of my ideas about these things 
in THE JouRNAL. She might do these things 
forever, so far as I am concerned, but I do not 
want her criticised. CARTER. 

You are right in every way—most of all in 
your own kindly judgment of your betrothed and 
your jealousy for her reputation with others. 
The habit of conforming to conventional usages 
is of value partly because the world judges us by 
them. They betray our social standing, perhaps 
our associations from childhood. It needs but 
little effort to acquire them, and I think that with 
the considerateness that you reveal you could 
explain such matters kindly and guide her with- 
out wounding her feelings. 


No Rule for Engagement Announcements 


How long before a wedding should the engage- 
ment be announced ? QUESTIONER. 


There is no rule nor custom to govern this 
question. It depends entirely on the wishes of 
those personally concerned. 


Tipping the Servants After a Short Visit 


I am to stay for a few days with friends in 
the country. Is it necessary to tip the servants 
when my visit is to be so short? VISITOR. 

At the close of so brief a visit it is sufficient 
to give a small fee to any one servant who may 
have been especially attentive, or with whom you 
came often in contact. 


Inviting the Friends of a Guest 


I wish to give an entertainment for a young 
girl who is to visit me. When inviting her 
friends, whom I have never met, how should my 
notes be written? CHAPERON. 


You may either write the invitations in the 
third person, adding the words, ‘‘To meet 
Miss ——,”’ or, if you wish to be less formal, you 
may write in the first person saying that you are 
giving a dinner for Miss ——, who is visiting 
you, etc. 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Accepting Invitations From Men 

When a girl is keeping company with a man 
is it proper for her to accept invitations from 
others? DOUBTFUL. 

The expression, ‘‘keeping company,” is a 
little misleading, and, may I add, one not current 
in good society. Of course, if you mean that 
the girl and the man are engaged, it would not 
be at all in good taste for her to accept invita- 
tions from other men unless her fiancé were 
included; but because one man is most atten- 
tive—calls, perhaps, very often, etc.—it does 
not follow that a girl ought to refuse attentions 
from other men. There is no reason why she 
should not have many men friends just as she 
has many friends among women. 


A Party Call is Necessary 


Should a party call be made after all enter- 
tainments? SALLY. 

It is safe to say ‘‘Yes” in answer to this 
question, for the exceptions to this rule are so 
few—as, for instance, a series of days at home 
or an informal tea. 


Marking Table Linen 

What are the proper positions for embroidered 
initials on tablecloths and napkins? 

HOUSEWIFE. 

It is the present fashion to mark a tablecloth 
in two places, so that when it is laid the initials 
will come about a foot from the edge of the table, 
in two opposite corners. Napkins are marked in 
one corner, a few inches from the two sides, thus 
allowing the monogram to come in the center of 
the small square in which the napkin is folded. 


After an Engagement is Broken 
When an engagement has been broken what 
should the girl do with the presents given her 
by her fiancé? BERTHA H. 
She should return both his presents and letters 
to him. 


Leaving Cards at a Friend’s House 


Should I leave a card when calling on a friend 
if she opens the door for me herself, and if so 
should | hand it to her? HENRIETTA. 


If you are making a first call, and your hostess 
does not know your full name, or is not familiar 
with your address, you should leave cards. In 
no case should you hand them to her on entering 
as you would to a servant, but when leaving lay 
them unostentatiously on the hall table. If you 
see no place conveniently near where you can 

ut your cards you may hand them to your 
ostess, saying, ‘‘I am leaving my cards so that 
you won’t forget my address.” 





NOTE-—Both Doctor Walker and Miss Kingsland will be glad to answer questions of girls in THE JOURNAL. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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“So Easy 


to Prepare” 
Says Our Little Chef 


‘‘No trouble at all 
to prepare any of the 


Franco-American 
Food Products 


‘They can be heated 
instantly in a chafing 
dish or over an ordi- 
nary alcohol burner. 

‘They are all ready 
for use. 


“*21 different kinds of 
Soup 
to choose from. 


“4 different kinds of 
Entrées 


**A very nutritious 


Potted Beef 


to make sandwiches 
or meat croquettes. 


“* And the famous 


Franco - American 
Plum Pudding 


‘* All prepared under 
such exacting rules 
that the slightest varia- 
tion in quality means 
the total rejection of the 
entire day’s output. 


“‘ Of our Kitchens, a lady 
recently wrote in our vis- 
itors’ book ‘I have had a 
practical lesson in absolute 
cleanliness.’ ”’ 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD COMPANY, 


Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


Members of the Association for the Promotion 
of Purity in Food Products. 
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Pretty Tables for the Spring Bride 


Irom Photographs Submitted in a Prize Competition 




















IMPLICITY is the 

keynote of the bridal 
table on the right. This 
is shown in the center- 
piece of the new white 
Killarney rose with clus- 
ters on the side of lilies- 
of-the-valley. Four little 
silver dishes placed about 
the centerpiece are filled 
with the same flowers, and 
a touch of airiness is 
given the whole table by 
the addition of tulle and 
maidenhair fern thrown 
upon the cloth. The sil- 
ver candelabra are shaded 
with white under a filigree 
of silver. The confec- 
\| tions are in white and 
green, and this helps to 
form a charming color 
scheme. 


That one word 
sums up the ad- 
vantages of 
buying Uneeda 
Biscuit. 











You're sure of 
their quality— 
HE scheme of the wedding- ——SUre of their 


reception table on the left 
may be carried out in pink and flavor—su re of 
white roses with ferns, or with 
pink sweet peas. The center- ° 
piece is made by using a mesh- their goodness 
wire circular frame with a basket 
of wet moss to hold the stems. f h z 
Maidenhair fern is twined in —sure of their 
the mesh, and pink tulle tied 
around it. On opposite sides 


of the table stand the wedding cleanness and 


cake and bride’s cake. Around 
the edge of the table and freshness. Be 
hanging against the sides are 

heart-shaped wire frames cov- 
ered with pink buds and fern. | SUTC to Say 
A pink ribbon attaches a similar | 

heart to the cake-knife. The 
candle-shades are white with a 
green fringe. 






























































a — _ | 

| RIDE’S roses are scattered over the lacy edges of ie Sai A “I 

the table on the right. The centerpiece repre- 
sents the bride’s slipper decorated with orange blos- 
soms, and beneath it are sprays of maidenhair fern. 
The favors are in the slipper, and from it a streamer 
of pink chiffon ribbon extends to the place of each 
guest. Pink candle-shades are in glass holders. 
Twined around the glasses are orange blossoms, and 
at the place of honor these blossoms form a heart. The 
almond-holders are miniature slippers decorated with 
orange blossoms. A huge pink bow is pinned between 
eachtwo places. The bell is decorated with blossoms and 
pink ribbon and figures are attached to the clapper. 





Uneeda 
Biscuit 





(*¥ THE table below the centerpiece is a miniature 
lake of real water, eight feet long, in the center of 
which a fountain is playing, giving out showers of every 
conceivable color. From the edge of the lake an 
embankment — measuring twenty inches across— is 
built of a network of lacelike fernery. From this 
green bed a thousand lilies-of-the-valley and orchids 
blossom. Two hundred miniature incandescent lights 
are set in among the flowers. Near the edge of the lake 
| four tiny castles stand, with lights twinkling from their 
|| windows. The table is oblong in shape. As the 
| bridal party took its place the fountain sent down a 
golden shower. 
































| a Package 


| (Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Apricot Sponges 





HIS is a charming fruit dessert, 


dainty and attractive in appear- 


ance, alluring to the taste. 

It is easily made and economical, 
like innumerable other desserts pos- 
sible with 


COX’S 


Powieed Gelatine 


Perhaps you are even now wonder- 
ing ‘‘what to have’’ for dessert to- 
day. Then follow this recipe: 


APRICOT SPONGES —5 Persons 
% oz. (1 heaping tablespoonful) COX’S INSTANT POW- 
DERED GELATINE, 1 can Apricots, 1 gill ('4 cupful) 
Whip: Cream, 3 Whites of Eggs, 3 ozs. (3 ta poon- 
fuls) 5 7 1 teaspoonful Lemon Juice, 1 gill ('2 cupful) 
Boili ater. 

Drain half of apricots and rub them through a sieve into 
a basin. Dissolve the gelatine in the boiling water, aid it 
to the apricot puree, then add the sugar, lemon juice, cream, 
and whites of eggs stiffly beaten. 

Whip over ice until beginning to thicken, then pour into 
glasses. Allow to set, and decorate with the remainder of 
the apricots. 














And write at once for a complimentary copy of 


Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery 
which contains more than 
200 other recipes for 
dainty, appetizing and 
wholesome dishes. 
Cox’s Gelatine 
dissolves instantly 
in boiling water—no 





soaking, no waiting. 
It is perfectly smooth, 


and 
cooks have used it for 60 years. 


pure wholesome, The world’s best 
Sold everywhere in ved, white and 
blue Checkerboard Boxes. Two sizes. 
THE COX GELATINE Co., 

Dept. B, 109 Hudson Street, New York. 


U. S. Distributors for J. & G. Cox, Lid. 


Edinburgh, Scotland, 
c 
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ista'aste'a*a"a*a"s 
You Do Know 
How to Bake 




























Boy, it’s 
only your own 
Mother’s Waffles 


baked on a 


FS 


Griswold 


American Waffle Iron 


Never fails—crisp, brown waffles —delicious and 
wholesome—on short notice. 

The Griswold Patent Ball Socket allows turning 
the pan Without lifting—Ground Base Plate pre- 
vents spill orspatter—Plate Faces smooth, polished 
accurately fitted; extra thick, cannot break, hold 
heat longer and more uniformly, require less fuel— 
Ventilated, Insulated Wood Handles always cool. 

4 Ask your dealer to show you the 
Special Offer Griswold American W affle Iron. 
Then write and tell us if he has it and what he 
says. For this kindness we will send youasplen- 
did book written by Miss Janet McKenzie Hill, 
of the Boston Cooking School, entitled, “‘ Laying 





and Serving the Table.” Contains many fine 


recipes and valuable information. 
\ Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., 1063 W. Twelfth St. 











Le 


$125 Meee " 59c 


Parisian Novel- 
ty Set; Modish 
collar, Direc- 
toire jabot and 
cuffs to match. 


No. E 31286 made of 
imported embroid- 
ery and natty Baby 
Irish Lace. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 











FREE 
Embroider 
Advance Spring 
Sale Supple 
ment. 

Write for it and 
save money. 


Dept. E 3,416 Broadway and 
276 Canal Street, New York 
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y-Spring Social Affa 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations 
if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal, 
















Such questions should be 


sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 


NVITATIONS to one of the 
most jovial parties I ever 
attended were sent out as 
newspaper advertisements. 
-They were printed on little 
slips of paper about the size 
aS of a small newspaper clipping: 

WANTED —A GOOD COOK. Apply 

Wednesday evening, March ———, 

8 o'clock. 

Dainty cards of gray paper had been previously 
prepared with pretty girlish figures cut from the 
fashion pages of a magazine pasted on them. 
Each figure had been provided with an odd little 
cooking-apron, also of magazine extraction. 
Pocketlike slits had been cut in each apron, and 
into these pockets the advertisements were 
partly inserted. The aprons were then pasted 
to the figures at the waist-line. 

When the night of the feast arrived we found 
the front door of the house closed and a large 
placard directed all applicants to the kitchen 
door. There a laughing hostess met us and 
merrily ushered us into a big, cheery kitchen, 
spotlessly clean and warmed by a glowing range 
fire. Snowy tablecloths covered the dressers, 
kitchen table and stationary washtubs. 

After our wraps had been disposed of we were 
told to draw up around the cheery blaze while 
our hostess passed us yard lengths of gingham, 
needles and thread, and bade us manufacture 
cooking-aprons for ourselves. The men were 
given pins and sheets of white paper with which 
to concoct square white cooking-caps for their 
own personal adornment. 

As we sewed and struggled the hostess opened 
a ledger in which our names were recorded, and 
merrily put us through a shrewd verbal ‘‘ quiz” 
concerning our vaunted culinary skill. Each 
“cook” had to tell why he or she had left his 
or her last position, and a prize (a gay bandana 
handkerchief) was promised for the cleverest 
fancy. 

Later, partners were chosen by matching torn 
recipes; paper and pencils were passed and each 
man and girl wrote out a ‘‘reference” for the 
other, some of which were very funny. When 
the ‘‘references” were collected and read aloud 
the hostess engaged the services of the ‘‘cook”’ 
apparently possessing the most desirable ‘‘ char 
acter” to superintend the details of the feast 
which followed. 

Then came the real fun of the party. The 
men were sent out on the porch to drag in a 
barrel of oysters. ‘The girls brought out hot 
plates, melted butter, pepper and salt, crackers 
and coffee, and a right royal feast followed. 
Some of the oysters were roasted, some steamed, 
some broiled, but nothing we had ever eaten 
before had tasted quite so good. 





Here is a Novel Telephone Party 


NFORMAL invitations for a Telephone Party 
should be delivered over the telephone. The 
collation should be served in the room where 
the telephone is located; the telephone itself—a 
desk one—may be used as a centerpiece. It 
should be twined with smilax and garlanded with 
flowers and have a big bow of satin ribbon 
attached to the receiver. Tiny telephones may 
be given as souvenirs. 

Partners for supper may be chosen by con- 
structing a temporary telephone for the occasion. 
All the girls should go to an upstairs room while 
the men remain im the parlor on the first floor. 
A length of rubber garden-hose, extending 
through the hallway, may be used as the means 
of communication through which each man may 
ask one of the girls for the honor of escorting her 
to dinner; if the lassie happens to recognize his 
voice she should accept; if he recognizes her 
voice she must accept. 

During the evening telephone messages may 
come for each guest from an outsider or out- 
siders who are in the secret. The messages may 
be very amusing and at times rather startling, 
especially if the person sending them can success- 
fully imitate the voices and vocal mannerisms 
of various friends and relatives of the man or girl 
who is receiving the call. The idea could be 
used capitally for announcing an engagement 
—this being the climax of the series of calls. 

The evening may end with a merry game of 
‘*Blind Man’s Buff,” the ‘‘ Blind Man” hav- 
ing ‘“‘Central” printed in big black letters across 
his blindfold. The game should begin with a 
tap of the bell, representing the telephone ring, 
and I dare say it will take a nimble ‘‘ Central” to 
respond to all the ‘Hello Calls” which this 
**operator” will receive. 


Fun at a Legal Party 


ALEGAL party where the majesty of the law 

is fully enforced would be great fun, espe- 
cially if carried out by a nimble-witted college 
cre wd. 

\ policeman in the full dignity of his uniform, 
‘‘billy,” may open the door for the 
The rooms should be decorated with 
warning legal signs: one admonishing the guests 
to “Keep Off the Grass”—that is, the green 
parlor carpet; another designating the dining- 
room as ‘‘Private Property—No Trespassing,”’ 


and so on. The notices, expressed with very 


cap and 


high-sounding legal formality, may cover the 
most ridiculous regulations; for instance, persons 
may not pass each other on the stairs unless they 
whistle, or persons may not look at each other 
in a mirror without smiling, etc. 

The receiving committee, masquerading as 
policemen, will have to keep a vigilant outlook 
for all offenders, since these must be marched 
before a judge—who has a judicial wig of wood 
shavings—and fined for every offense. The 
fines may be forfeits, or demands for the per- 
formance of some ridiculous ‘‘stunt,” the par- 
ticular form of punishment for every offense 
having been arranged beforehand. 

The affair could close with a ‘‘mock trial” of 
the three individuals who have apparently been 
the heaviest offenders during the evening. 
“Lawyers” are chosen for both prosecution and 
defense; a ‘‘jury”’ is impaneled and charged, 
and a string of witnesses are subpoenaed. 

Before leaving, a warrant of a farcical char- 
acter should be served on each guest, and each 
culprit must be ‘‘warranted” not to repeat her 
misdemeanors. 





This Pin Party is Amusing 


PIN party would also be jolly, invitations 
being pricked on daintily colored cardboard 
cards tied to one’s visiting-card. 

Begin the evening with a pin contest, vari- 
colored sealing-wax, colored clay and fancy peb- 
bles having been provided. Give each girl a 
penny hatpin and each man a long, black belt- 
pin, and with these materials bid them fashion 
curious hatpins and scarfpins for themselves. 
Later, have a ‘‘clothespin” contest. Stretch 
two long clotheslines across the reception- 
hall, pin a clothespin bag to each guest in 
turn, and at a given signal every contestant may 
be allowed three minutes to pin clothespins on 
the line in any sort of fashion, just so the pins 
stay there; those on the rope should be counted 
and a small rolling-pin may be given as a prize 
to the most expeditious ‘‘ pinner.” 

A game of tenpins would also be fun, using 
clothespins as tenpins, and marbles as balls. 
Partners for supper may be chosen by pinning 
old newspapers all along the clothesline and 
placing the men behind that array. Their heads 
and shoulders may then be completely covered 
by tall paper caps, each fastened by one pin 
When the girls are called back into the room 
each girl may discover her escort by removing 
one of the caps. 

Flowers thrust in the open ends of clothespins 
may be used to decorate the refreshment table, 
and the menu may be suggestive of pins minus 
the points. Croquettes rolled oblong and having 
macaroni sticks inserted at each end will make 
cunning little rolling-pins; potato-balls impaled 
on wooden skewers will represent hatpins. 
Salad in lettuce cups may be fastened with tiny 
safety-pins, and small frosted cakes will make 
funny little pincushions. 

During supper each guest may be bidden to 
tell the story of a pin, and there should be some 
clever tales of commonplace pins, of knight- 
errant pins, or even of common rolling-pins 
wielded to overawe the masculine dignity of a 
household. 


A Jolly Skirmish With Small Boxes 


TILL another hostess sent out invitations 
written on white paper folded to represent 
small boxes. These invitations she delivered 
personally, although each little box was stamped 
end bore the recipient’s name on its top. 

The party began with a contest of wrapping 
and tying pasteboard boxes. Fourteen medium- 
size boxes, exactly alike, had been provided, also 
fourteen sheets of manila wrapping-paper and a 
ball of twine. The contestants were allowed five 
minutes for the wrapping competition, and the 
committee who examined the work awarded a 
score for the best-tied box. Next came the fun 
of packing these same boxes, for which a tray 
was brought in heaped high with all sorts of 
miscellaneous articles to be packed. The com- 
mittee again examined the results and allowed 
scores to the most competent packers. 

The boxes were then laid aside and each 
player received a sheet of white paper with 
which to construct a box without the assistance 
of scissors, pins or paste, the judges rewarding 
the manufacturers of the most attractive designs. 

Afterward the original boxes appeared again, 
all neatly tied with cord and each containing a 
small article, such as a top, a pair of scissors or 
ahatpin. By the sound this article made when 
the box was shaken each player wrote down 
his impression as to its contents. 

The supper which followed was served in 
boxes and consisted of sandwiches, a serving of 
salad, crackers, olives and pickles.. The boxes 
were hidden about the house and contained 
luncheon for two. For these the guests hunted 
in couples and, of course, divided the contents of 
each find. A box of candy was given as first 
prize to the guest with the highest score, but 
the bestowal of the consolation prize capped the 
fun of the evening. It proved to be an old 
boxing-glove which its winner was made to don 
and, thus equipped, to write up a newspaper 
account of the party. 
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SHERBET CUP AND PLATE 


For the Woman who Entertains 


RESTRAINED use of decoration and greater 
beauty in color and line marks more and more 
the modern tendency in artistic wares. 
The limpid and luminous quality of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


gives to the growing vogue of monogrammed table- 
service a relief and an elegance very satisfying to the 
hostess of taste. 

With complete sets of these monogrammed-pieces the 
most individual and harmonious effects are possible in 
the giving of a luncheon or dinner. 


At the Best Dealers 


No piece without this 
trade-mark engraved 
on itis genuine. Deal- 
ers everywhere sell 


Hawkes Cut Glass, If 
yours does not, please 
write us for address of 
dealer who does. 








THE OXYCEN 
TOOTH POWDER 





Most refreshing to the 
mouth. Whitens the teeth 
and prevents decay. Mixed 
with water, it produces per- 
oxide of hydrogen. And it 
is this feature which gives 
Calox its immense superior- 
ity over all other dentifrices. 


Dentists advise its use. 
Physicians prescribe it. 
Druggists sell it—25c. 


Sample and Booklet free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
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Stitches can’t 
slip or twist. 
Seams 
plackets 
firm and 
when you use 


Peet's 


Patent 
Invisible 


Superior to silk loops or any other eyes. 
Never wear out, nor rust. 

All stores or by mail. In envelopes only; 
never sold on cards. Black or white eyes 5c; 
spring hooks and eyes 10c. 


PEET BROS. Dept. I, Philadelphia | 
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COMPLEXION INSURANCE 





| Reliable 


against harmful exposure to snow and w ind 
—used daily by women everywhere who wish 
to preserve their beauty and keep their youth- 
It prevents 
















ful appearance, is Lablache. 
chaps, roughness and redness — 

aud keeps the skin smooth mos tae 
and velvety. It is pure 
and harmless. 

Refuse Substitutes. They 
may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, or Cream, 
50c. a box, of druggists 
or by mail. 













Send soc, for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY Co. 
French Perfumers 
|] eDept. A, 125 Kingston St. on an Sah 
I Boston, Mass. d eet 
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Hair Goods on Approval 


Your choice of these hair goods specials 
sent on 10 days’ approval. 20 inch 
long real hair switch 85e. Natural 
wavy switch, 20 inches long, $1.50. 
Coronet braid, 32 inches long,$3.00. Lengths 
up to 36 inches in proportion. New fashion 
turban caps, 35¢. All goods real human hair 
Prices lower than elsewhere. Send 3 prepaid 
orders and get yourown FREE, Write for Hair 
Catalog and Beauty Book, free. 


Parisian Hair Co., 925 Security Bldg., Chicage 




















“Get Your Baby’s 
Clothes From Best’s” 


This is the oft repeated advice practical 
mothers give to the less experienced. 

Put into effect, it keeps the young mother 
informed of what is necessary for the com- 
fort, health and appearance of her child, 
with the convenience of securing every- 
thing for its complete outfitting trom the 
same source. 


Our Spring Catalogue 


Pictures the Newest Styles 


in Children’s and Infants’ Dresses, Under- 
wear, Hats, Bonnets, Shoes, Stockings 
and Lingerie. Many of the fashions are 
both exclusive and distinctive, and cannot 
be found elsewhere. 

Our perfected Mail Order Service places 
our establishment at the command of 
mothers who cannot visit the store, bring- 
ing them the latest New York Juvenile 
styles at lowest prices consistent with 
reliable qualities. 

An experienced house-shopper, who will 
carefully attend to any special instructions, 
acts as the personal representative of out- 
of-town patrons. The BEST Guarantee 
assures Satisfaction, or the prompt refund 
of the purchase price. 


Copy of Catalogue mailed free upon request. Please 
Address Dept. 1 
60-62 West 23d Street New York 


The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 
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No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A Word to Sithenss 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from birth 
to any age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of in- 
valids or others who are delicate. ‘he Rubens Shirt 
is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), 
wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at Dry Goods 
Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘“‘ Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, III. 
















STUART BABY SHOP 


Babywear Exclusively 
Our Catalog brings this shop into 
your home. If you are a mother, or 
prospective one, our catalog belongs 
to YOU. Our Catalog is as good as 
1 personal visit to New York’s only 
Baby Shop. It: 

every baby: I 


1eed 





alized bya master 
taken for Sanitary production 
far lower than elsewhe 











speciall 700ds ordere 
Delivered Free to yourhome. Money back if you want it 
We havea wide 
£ havea wide Imported French Handmade Good 
Above Catalog sent in plain envelope for 2c stamp. 
SILAS STUART CO., 509C Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Over 18 Years Making Baby Clothes and Patterns 
My Newoutfit contains 30 patterns and 

for long, or 10 for short clothes, showing neces- 
sary materials, etc., acopy of Nurses’ Hints to 
Mothers, True Motherhood, Baby Record 
and My 68-Page Catalogue illustrating ar- 
ticles and thing from Birth to 9 years, with 
ions. Mailed in plain 
pe. 25c. postpaid. Money refunded 
without question if you are not satisfied. Cou- 
pon valued at 25c.in goods free to all who 
reply. My 22-piece Infants’ Outfit of clothing and 
necessities §5.25. Mrs.C. E. Atema, Newark .N.J. 


directions 
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The Young Mothers’ 
Registry 


OLIC is really a collection of 
gas in the stomach or intes- 
tines, sometimes in both at 

once, caused by some form of 
indigestion. When a baby has a 
typical attack of colic he draws 
up his legs, his abdomen becomes 
hard and tense, and he screams 
lustily as if in great pain. Often 
his hands and feet will be quite cold 
and his face red from hard crying. 
The causes of colic are man 
and they differ somewhat in_ breast-fed and 
bottle-fed babies. When a breast-fed baby 
has frequent attacks of colic many times the 
trouble lies with the mother. Perhaps she has 
eaten something that does not agree with the 
baby: cabbage, tomatoes, cauliflower, too much 
tea or coffee, or anything very sour, may cause 
an attack of colic in the baby. If the mother 
has indigestion or constipation, if she gets very 
tired or frets and worries a good deal, the baby 
will be pretty sure to suffer in consequence. If 
the mother does not take enough outdoor exer- 
cise her baby may have bad attacks of colic. In 
some cases the proportion of proteids and fats 
is not right in the mother’s milk and, therefore, 
the baby cannot digest it. Ifthe baby is allowed 
to have cold hands and feet his digestion will 
many times suffer and colic will result. Taking 
the food too rapidly or too often will also cause 
colic, either in breast-fed or bottle-fed infants. 
In bottle-fed babies the food itself is very apt 
to be at fault—the different ingredients in the 
formula are probably not adapted to the par- 
ticular baby, and indigestion with colic results. 


What to Do for Colic 


HE treatment of colic depends upon the 

cause. If the baby is being fed from the breast 
the mother should take a sample of her milk to 
her doctor for analysis. She should also weigh 
the baby just before and again just after nursing, 
to see how much he is getting at one time. The 
number of ounces he gains after a meal will 
show how much he gets. A nursing mother 
must be very careful about her diet, avoiding 
the things mentioned above. The mother must 
not allow herself to become constipated while 
nursing the baby. Often this can be well regu- 
lated by the diet— bran gems, a laxative porridge, 
olive oil and cornmeal gruel all help to keep 
the bowels open. Plenty of water should also 
be taken and outdoor exercise every day. If the 
mother is tired or worried she should do every- 
thing in her power to get a little rest every day, 
letting something else of less importance go, 
while she lies down for a few minutes of com 
plete relaxation. If the baby takes his food too 
rapidly he should be made to stop a minute 
and rest several times during his meals, and the 
interval between his nursings should be made 
longer. A baby with cold feet and hands 
should wear long wool stockings pinned to the 
diaper, and also little wool bootees, and wool 
mittens on his hands if they are cold much of the 
time. A hot-water bottle should also be kept 
near the child. 

If there are curds in the movements one 
ounce of boiled water with a tiny pinch of bi- 
carbonate of soda in it, and given as warm as the 
baby can comfortably take it, should be given 
before each nursing. Barley-water may also be 
used in this same way; this will dilute the 
mother’s milk a little in the baby’s stomach, and 
so help digestion and relieve colic. If the baby’s 
bowels are constipated milk of magnesia may be 
added to the water or barley-water—ten to 
twenty drops being used each time. Constipa- 
tion will often cause very severe colic. 

During the actual attack of colic the mother 
should warm the baby’s hands and feet, let him 
lie across her lap with his abdomen on a hot 
water bottle, which should be so covered as not to 
burn him, or hold him up over her shoulder and 
gently pat his back to help bring up the wind. 
She should also give him an ounce of warm. water 
either plain or with half a soda-mint tablet in 
it; if the gas seems to be mostly in the intestines 
she should give him an injection of warm water, 
and gently massage his abdomen. A long rub- 
ber catheter, either on a fountain syringe or 
a bulb syringe, is the best thing to use, as it can 
be oiled well and then gently worked up quite a 
distance into the intestines, thus greatly reliev 
ing the pressure of gas there. 

Walking the floor, jumping the baby up and 
down and giving him violent rocking do no 
good and only make matters worse. Do not 
give catnip, anise nor fennel teas for colic. 

The bottle-fed baby who has colic should have 
his food formuia intelligently changed until the 
right proportions of proteids and fats are found 
to suit the individual baby. No set rule for this 
can be laid down, as each baby differs in his 
digestive capacity. Too much sugar in the food 
formula will often cause colic. In such case the 
sugar should be cut down half or omitted entirely. 











Golden Rules for the Nursery 


O NOT people to kis 

especially on the mouth. 

Train the baby to use a small chamber at the 
age of six weeks. 

Do not think it is ‘‘natural” for a baby to 
vomit. This is not ‘‘a sign of health,” but of 
indigestion. 

Never give sugar-water to a baby; it often 
causes colic. Teach the baby to take unsweetened 
water instead. 


allow s the baby, 


_—_—_ -— es 


NOTE—tThis department is to instruct mothers about 
their very young children—particularly as regards their 
health, diet, etc. Registry blanks have been prepared 
which Doctor Coolidge will furnish upon application. 
These blanks are to be filled out by mothers and returned 
to Doctor Coolidge, who will, from time to time, add fresh 
information. Doctor Coolidge will also answer questions 
in The Journal. When an answer by mail is desired a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


The Young Mothers’ Gul 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 





What Young Mothers 
Ask Me 


Is March a Hard Month? 


I have heard that March is an 
especially bad month for babies 
and young children. If you agree 
with this opinion please tell me 
why this is so. Mrs. G.H.K. 


In March we often have very 
high, sharp winds which are not 
only penetrating but also carry 
a great deal of street filth which 
is inhaled into the delicate noses 
and throats of little children. Then follow 
colds, earache or abscesses in the ear, bronchitis, 
grip and other diseases. It is, indeed, a trying 
month for young children. It is wise to use a 
mildly antiseptic nose and throat spray after 
the child has been out on a windy March day. 











Meat Once a Day is Enough for a Child 

May a child of eight have meat for her supper 
as well as for her dinner? My little girl seems 
to want it very much, but I have wondered if 
it were wise to let her have it. Crs Es. 

Meat once a day, at noon, is quite enough for 
a young child. Egg, a little fish, broth, milk 
toast with milk or cocoa, bread and butter and 
apple sauce or stewed prunes and a little ginger- 
bread are enough. 


Winter Clothes for a Little Boy 


Please tell me through your columns how I 
should dress my eighteen-month-old boy during 
cold weather. He wears cotton rompers in the 
house, but I do not know what he should wear 
for underwear. When may he leave off the 
band and use only a shirt? Will you also give 
me a diet list for him? YounGc MOTHER. 

The child should wear a silk-and-wool band 
with shoulder-straps until he is three years old. 
During cold weather he should also wear a wool 
shirt, two-thirds wool to one-third silk or 
cotton, Canton flannel or wool drawers buttoned 
to a corded waist, and a flannel skirt. Light- 
weight wool stockings should also be used during 
the winter. I will mail you a proper diet for 
him if you will send me a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


Some Babies Require More Sleep Than Others 


How can I train my ten-month-old baby to 
take a long morning nap? She sleeps well at 
night—from six p. M. until five-thirty a. M. I 
then keep her awake until nine A. M., when she 
has a bottle and will sleep about an hour and a 
half. She generally sleeps from twenty to thirty 
minutes in the afternoon. Mrs. M.D. F. © 


As your baby gets about fourteen hours’ sleep 
out of the twenty-four and seems perfectly well 
I think that this is enough. Some babies require 
more sleep than others. 


A Two-Year-Old Child May Have Orange Pulp 
When may a child take the pulp of an orange 
as well as just the juice? MARY. 
When a child is two years old the soft pulp 
of an orange may be given, but not the tough, 
inside skin. 


It is a Mother’s Duty to Nurse Her Baby 
Please give a list of everything I shall need to 
have on hand for a new baby. I do not mean 
simply the clothing, but also toilet accessories. 
Also tell me whether it is a mother’s duty to 
nurse her baby if she can do so, or if modified 
milk may be used just as well. Mrs. S. 


I am mailing you a full list of everything you 
will need to have on hand for the baby. It is 
certainly a mother’s duty to nurse her baby if 
possible; nothing is so good for a child as his 
mother’s milk. 


Bran May be Purchased at Feed-Stores 


You often advise bran gems for constipated 
children, but where may one purchase the bran 
for making these? Is that which is found in a 
stable fit for use, or is there some other kind 
that will be better? A CountTRY READER. 

In cities a specially-prepared bran may be 
bought in many of the large stores; but in the 
country, I think, you will have to depend upon 
that from a feed-store. 


To Make 


My baby boy, fourteen months old, has no 
sign of a tooth yet. I nurse him as I have 
nursed all my five other babies, and he seems 
perfectly well with this exception. What can I 
give him to make the teeth come? 

A SUBSCRIBER OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


3aby’s Teeth Come 


First of all, you should stop nursing the baby. 
He is not now getting enough nourishment from 
your milk. He needs broths, cereals, cow’s 
milk, eggs and fruit juices to help his teeth and 
other parts of his body to develop properly. If 
you had inclosed a stamp in your letter I would 
Ae mailed you a diet list, and will do so now if 


you will send me a stamped envelope. 


Should a Baby Sleep in a Noise? 

Is it best to keep a young baby in a quiet room 
by himself while he is sleeping, or to leave him ina 
room where other children are making all sorts 
of noises? FA. -C. 

It is wise to accustom a baby to ordinary 
household noises like talking, walking about 
and such things, but sudden, sharp, unexpected 
noises will startle the calmest baby out of a 
sound sleep, and are, therefore, not advisable. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
3y Marianna Wheeler 


Prospective mothers are always welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she will 
give any advice or answer any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All letters must be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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The Only Substitute 
For Mother’s Milk 


Into 600,000 homes last year came the 
greatest of all sorrows—the death of a child. 
Many of these little ones literally starved in 
the midst of plenty — not because their par- 
ents were poor, but because they “did not 
know”’—did not know that almost every 
baby ailment is due to lack of proper nour- 
ishment—did not know that cow’s milk 
alone is not a proper substitute for mother’s 
milk — did not know that a change of diet 
would have brought back the bright eyes 
and chubby arms. 

It is all so simple. Of course, mother’s milk is the 
ideal food for the baby. But for forty years, 
mothers and doctors have agreed that the best 
possible substitute is NESTLE’S FOOD. 
And, doctors agree that cow's milk just as it comes 
from the cow is not a substitute for mother’s milk, 
because cow's milk contains indigestible curds which 
the calf can digest but the baby cannot. And be- 
sides, cow's milk is generally impure. A great many 
things have to be done to cow's milk before it is ready 
for the baby, and it is a long and difficult process, 
but it is all done for you in NESTLE’S FOOD. 
NESTLE’S FOOD is rich cow’s milk, procured 
in sanitary dairies, purified and modified under scien- 
tific direction and reduced to a powder form. You 
simply add boiling water and it is all ready for the 
baby. It is the nearest thing in the world to 
mother’s milk. 

It will bring back the red blood to sick babies and 
will keep well babies from being sick. For two 
generations NESTLE’S FOOD has been the 
stand-by of mothers. Your grandmother and your 
mother swore by it. You will swear by it too, 
when you see it bring the roses to your baby’s 


cheeks and the flesh to its little body. 
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Our new book “‘On the Care and Feeding of In- 
fants’’ is a text-book every mother should have. 
Send this coupon for it, and with this book we 
will send you a free sample of the food (enough 
for 12 full feedings). Mail the coupon now. 
— : 

HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York. 


Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 





Name 


Address 
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BABY CLOTHES 


ves ie the baby wears from birth until 
«three years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c. to 
elegant outfits. Dresses, skirts, gowns, 
caps, sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets, 
baskets. Better than home-made and less. 
Postage and express charges prepaid to any place in the world, and 
if anything proves disappointing, for any reason, nay be re 
turned and money refunded. Write for my free catalogue. 


MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 South Salina Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Dress Silks 


, invest this name ‘‘Suskana’’ with mean- 
ing —to make it a name to be trusted —has 
been our daily effort. 


N the time you purchase 


silk, neither sight nor 
touch can discover any adulter- 


ation —the false value which 


a few months of wear makes 


wofully apparent. 


In buying, you have two 
alternatives. One is to 
chances. 











take | 
The other is to see | 


that the name Suskana is on | 


the selvage. 

Suskana Dress Silks include 
Liberty Satins, Rough Silks, 
Pongees, Peau de Cygnes, 


Poplins, Foundation and Lin- 
ing Silks, made in a bewilder- | 
ing range of beautiful colors 


and all marked with the quality 
name and 








a S: uskana Silk 








This is the selvage mark on Dress Silks 


] 2 SAMPLES of silk free 


with our Silk Book for 


Spring and Summer, 1910. 
Send for it. 


usquehanna 


Wilk Mill, 
16 


West 18th-St; 
New York. Y) 
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home I know there is 

a pair of scales upon 
which household pur- 
chases are weighed. The 
establishment of° these 
scales as watch-dog of 
the kitchen treaSury 
came about thus: a 
near-by grocer always 
undersold his competi- 
tors. His butter was 
twenty-seven cents a 
pound when theirs was 
thirty-two. The butter itself was good, and the 
grocer ran his business no more economically 
than did his rivals; as an explanation there 
remained only the weight. Accordingly, the 
scales were bought and the butter weighed. A 
‘*pound” weighed twelve ounces. Instead of 
twenty-seven cents that butter really cost thirty- 
six cents. Subsequent scale-tests have shown 
what every woman ought to know, that although, 
of course, there are thousands of honest dealers, 
the dishonest one is all too common. 


iF THE kitchen of a 





DRAWN BY ANNA C. GARRETT 


Bw of the most popular means of robbery is 
the charge account. While waiting to makea 
purchase in a butcher shop a man saw twelve 
absent customers overcharged an average of 
seven cents each, and three cash customers 
swindled out of five cents apiece. In fifteen 
minutes this butcher had cheated his customers 
out of ninety-nine cents—a rate of robbery of 
four dollars an hour. Another friend of mine 
got a new “‘iceman.”” The three ‘‘fifty-pound” 
pieces of ice that he delivered during his first 
week totaled seventy-nine pounds, but the bill 
was for one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Frequently the dishonest dealer does not de- 
liver everything ordered. A woman bought six 
cans of salmon and ordered some to be prepared 
for dinner, when she found that none had been 
delivered. The grocer immediately rectified the 
‘*mistake” with apologies. The occurrence, how- 
ever, showed the woman that similar ‘‘ mistakes” 
were too frequent to be accidental. 

Probably the commonest form of cheating is 
giving short weight. Fat or putty has been 
found stuck to the bottom of the scale pans to 
weigh them down, and ‘‘tea lead” was wrapped 
around the scoop arm of a pair of balances; one 
dealer had seven ounces of lead in a bag on his 
scale pan; another with a pretense of lighting the 
dial, hung a two-ounce electric light globe on 
his scales. Weights for balance-scales are some- 
times bored out or sawed off by the dishonest 
dealers; and indicators on spring-scales are often 
bent ahead so as to register a pound before a 
pound is in the pan. 


ANY pedlers and junk dealers carry small 

balance-scales, which they set at such an 
angle that it is impossible to get a balance, 
and others have spring-scales with sliding fronts, 
in which the pointers stand above zero. Several 
pounds must be put on such a scale before it 
registers anounce. For weighing heavy articles 
they use movable platform scales. A prominent 
New York minister sold some books to a junk 
dealer whose scales indicated a weight of three 
hundred pounds. The books actually weighed 
nine hundred pounds. 

By fixing the internal mechanism scales can 
be made so sensitive that they jump up and 
down at a touch. These scales are used in 
shops where clerks earn their pay by cheating. 
Complaints against a number of such places in 
New York were investigated by officials and 
found to be true. The clerk throws the purchase 
on the scales heavily and reads the weight 
when the pan is at the lowest point. A record 
is kept of all sales, and at the end of the week 
each salesman gets, as salary, the amount out 
of which he has cheated his customers. 

In an exposed part of a New York market 
was found a big scales so hung that the wind 
depressed the pan two pounds when empty and 
more when loaded. A druggist had an electric 
fan focused on one pan of his balances so as to 
blow it down two ounces, and other balances 
have been found with a magnet under the scoop 
which at the touch of a button became electri- 
fied and pulled down on the metal above it. 


OODEN measures often have false bottoms; 
metal ones, deep dents; and liquid measure is 
often given for dry. In some kinds of peas and 
beans there is a difference of two ounces between 
a dry and a liquid quart. Bottles are no less 
fraudulent. They are marked ‘‘small,’’ ‘‘me- 
dium” or ‘‘large,’’ but a medium-sized bottle of 
grape juice contains as much as a large bottle 
of olive oil; thus these terms mean nothing. 
Milk bottles are almost invariably of short 
capacity. It has been estimated that there are 
in daily use in New York State at least ten mil- 
lion bottles with an average shortage of five 
drachms each. With milk at six cents a quart 
the people of New York are thus annually de- 
frauded of $4,500,000. Yardsticks, too, are 
untrustworthy, and in the dishonest shops, 
yards marked on counters are equally false. 
In the sale of butter the public is mulcted of 
another enormous sum. ‘‘To keep the butter 
from sticking to the wood” some dealers weigh 





it in wet plates. There 
is an ounce of water in 
the wood of such plates. 
The Massachusett's 
Sealer, upon inspecting 
creamery butter, found 
only one print that 
weighed sixteen ounces, 
while out of twenty-four 
pounds of bulk butter 
bought by the New York 
Sealer only three pounds 
weighed sixteen ounces. 


N THE purchase of coal the public also 

fares badly. An ‘‘eight-thousand-pound” load 
weighed by a New York inspector was short two 
thousand three hundred pounds. Drivers are 
often weighed with their loads, and one dealer 
also weighed a sixty-pound dog. 

One pedler, caught selling seventy-five pounds 
for one hundred, explained that as his customers 
couldn’t pay forty cents for a hundredweight of 
coal he accommodated them by cutting the 
price twelve and a half per cent. Incidentally 
he cut the weight twenty-five per cent. 

This habit of shrinking is observable in pack- 
age articles. In a report on cereals the New 
York deputy chief says that many cereal pack- 
ages are made to resemble one or two pound 
packages, but their gross weights average respect- 
ively fifteen and thirty ounces. Out of a large 
number of so-called twenty-four-and-a-half- 
pound sacks of flour not one was full weight. 
The sacks of one brand showed an average 
shortage of four ounces; of another, eight ounces. 

Short in weight also are many meat products. 
A small piece of the highest-priced bacon had 
four ounces of covering. ‘Two hams had a 
total of one pound nine ounces of wrappers, all 
of which sold at ham prices. An expert chem- 
ist testified that a two-hundred-pound case of 
poultry lost two pounds in two weeks by evap- 
oration, yet the retail dealer pays for the weight 
of the poultry when it was packed. Of course he 
passes the charge along to the consumer. 

Another cause of loss is lack of uniformity 
inmeasures. A bushel of apples weighs fifty 
pounds in Arkansas, forty-eight in Iowa and 
forty-five in Montana. Dried apples vary in 
weight from twenty-two pounds in Michigan to 
twenty-eight in Idaho; broom corn from thirty 
pounds in Iowa to forty-two in Tennessee. In 
New York State the law regulating the size of 
barrels is not enforced, and all sized barrels are 
used for shipping vegetables. Thus,in buying fruit 
or vegetables one consumer may get a full-sized 
barrel, while another for the same price may 
get a barrel half a bushel smaller. Again, sweet 
potatoes are shipped by Southern farmers to 
Boston in barrels smaller than the Massachu- 
setts barrel. Nevertheless, the Boston consumer 
pays barrel prices for his potatoes. 


( RR TAINLY such conditions ought not to be; 

but they do exist. Most bureaus of weights 
and measures are as yet only pleasant theories. 
State and city sealers are often appointed to office 
because they can ‘‘deliver” the votes of their 
wards. Even where these bureaus try to be 
efficient they are hampered by lack of money 
and by public indifference. 

In these days of high prices women must 
make sure that for every dollar they spend they 
get one hundred cents’ worth in return. To 
insure this three things are necessary: uniform- 
ity of weights and measures, a complete system 
of inspection and supervision, and adequate 
punishment of dishonest dealers. The National 
Conference on Weights and Measures has rec- 
ommended a system that provides for National 
standards, State, county and municipal inspec- 
tion, adequate punishment of dishonest dealers, 
and the publication of their names. 

To put such a system into effect means both 
National and State legislation. Many attempts 
have been made to secure such laws, but legisla- 
tors, actuated by false economy, have refused to 
pass the necessary statutes. Yet in New York 
City the actual cost of inspection is about four 
cents per capita and the service has more than 
paid for itself. It has caused scores of dealers 
to give full weight; it has caused: coal dealers to 
discontinue the sale of eighteen-hundred-pound 
‘*tons” to middlemen; it has compelled certain 
ice companies to use honest scales and many 
stores to use honest yardsticks. 


ESPITE this good work dishonesty continues. 
The loss on each particular purchase is small, 
but the aggregate is overwhelming. According 
to Government statistics the annual consump- 
tion of staples in New York City alone is: Flour, 
475,000,000 pounds; fresh beef, 268,000,000 
pounds; sugar, 215,000,000 pounds; butter, 82,- 
000,000 pounds; fish, 75,000,000 pounds; salt 
beef, 55,000,000 pounds, and poultry, 51,000,000 
pounds. Ifonecould figure out the total shortage 
in weight the figures would be appalling. 
Women, as the disbursers of the family funds, 
are most interested in this matter. Whether we 
shall have adequate protection depends upon 
the women. Let them demand fairness from 
dealers as they demanded protection from the 
makers of impure foods, and dishonest weights 
and measures will become a relic of the past. 


LOVilk 
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Lining, Satins 


ay are responsible to you for the wear of 
the lining in every garment lined with 
Suskana Guaranteed Satins. 


SATIN lining should last as 
long as the garment. You 


_can be sure of satisfactory lin- 


ings if you make sure they are 
Suskana linings. Beautiful in 
texture andcolor. Sweepingly 
guaranteed as follows: 


If the lining does not wear 
satisfactorily, send us the gar- 
ment and we will reline it free 
of charge. 


Three qualities —Wearweav, 
Glintola and Luxura. 


On Satin linings, by the yard, 


‘look for ‘‘Suskana’’ on the sel- 


vage. On ready-to-wear gar- 


_ments, look forthe Suskana Tag. 










CORTIFICS THAT THe 
” Suskana Satin 
*Glintola Quality - 


GUARANTEED 









4 ‘Susquehanna Silk Mills x 








This is the Satin Lining Guarantee Tag 


AMPLES of all Suskana 
Dress and Lining Silks in 
our Silk Book. Free for the 


| asking. 
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Dresses 


J "OU can now buy ready-to-wear dresses for 
morning, evening or afternoon wear, made 
of Suskana Silks. 


Y EARS ago ready-to-wear 
silk dresses were unheard 
of. Retailers were afraid to sell 
them —women were afraid to 
buy them —because the wear- 


ing quality of the silk was an | 


uncertain quantity. 


W ouldn’t you prefer that the 
silk used in the making of your 
dress be the kind upon which 
you can place reliance? 


Suskana dresses are to be 
relied on implicitly. You can 
easily identify them by the 
Suskana Label in gold which 


is stitched in the waist band of | 


every dress. 
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Eve eeeverrrres SwHsmeerenin? 


This is the Label on Suskana Silk Dresses. 





“END for our Spring and 
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Summer, 1910, Silk Book. | 
With it you will get free 18 | 


samples of silk. 
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For Those Who “Live in a Trunk” 


these suggestions from one who 
is constantly moving from place 
to place may be of help: ‘‘I have 
contrived all sorts of ‘knock- 
down’ furnishings to make my 
temporary abiding place home- 
like. My three Tookcaeen are 
mission style and put together 
with pegs. They were made 
from my own designs and stained 
by me, are quickly put up or . 
taken apart, and pack closely. 
My divan rests on broad, strong 
packing-boxes, and is composed 
of two half-mattresses put to- 
gether in the cornerofaroom. When covered 
with a pretty green cover and piled with 
pillows it is very comfortable. My Morris 
chair shuts up and holds all my pillows, divan 
mattresses and cushions, and goes into a 
crate that, when not on the road, makes my 
toilet-table, being then concealed by a dainty 
_ cover, withamirror hung overit.” S.E.O. 


To 











Bone Collars 


try using the wire taste, such as milliners 
use for stiffening bows. The taste may be 
bought for five cents apiece and cut off the 
desired length. Turn down the ends and 
baste into the collar with the turned-down 
ends away from the throat. Mrs. B. G. 


More Care in Choosing Hatpins 

may make a woman’s hat appear a great deal 
more harmonious and becoming. Look at 
the pins one sees ordinarily in hats and 
decide yourself how few are appropriate to 
the hat. Cheap pins that match different 
hats may be found in very good styles; or, 
if one cannot have pins to suit each hat, let 
all be as inconspicuous as possible. AJAM. 


To Keep Colors From Fading 
in wash materials of delicate shades, wash 
and rinse in waters of the same temperature, 
taking care that they are not too hot. O.P. 


When Makina Collars for Thin Waists 


you will find that they will fit much better 
if a perfectly-fitting collar of paper is sewed 
on the waist first and the strips of lace and 
insertion are basted on it. The drawing- 
threads in the lace may be perfectly adjusted 
over the paper foundation, and after the 
lace has been stitched in place the paper 
may be torn away. / 

If the Sewing-Machine Band is Too Loose 
drop a very little castor oil in the groove of 
the wheel and turn the wheel very fast for a 
few moments. This treatment of the belt 
works like a charm. OKLAHOMA. 


Sow Sweet Peas Now 


in long pasteboard boxes filled with earth 
and place them in a sunny window until 
they have sprouted three inches high, when 
they may be removed bodily to the garden. 
KENTUCKY. 
Keep Buttons Sorted 
and put each kind by itself in a wide-mouthed 
screw-top bottle: pearl buttons of one size 
in one bottle, smaller ones in another, blac! 
buttons in another, and so on; also have a 
bottle for hooks and eyes. If these bottles 
are kept in a handy cupboard or a Lureau 
drawer even the children can find them when 
they are needed and get what is required. 
If a spool of black and white thread, needles 


and a cheap thimble are kept in another jar - 


sewing on buttons will be as easy as taking 
the ‘‘stitch in time.” CG. M. Hi. 


When Sewing Lace at the Top of Collars 


hold it against the wrong side of the collar, 
so that the stitches will come on the right 
side, drawing the thread moderately tight. 
This will make the lace stand up nicely 
around the neck. Miss FE. 


lf You Keep Your Hat-Box 


on a high shelf in a closet you may find the 
following suggestion worth trying: Slit open 
the two upright edges of one side of the hat 

box so that when the cover is raised this side 
will drop down as if on hinges. This will 
allow you to remove or replace the hat with- 
out taking the box from the shelf. N.C. 


Wear a Sewing Apron When Ironing 
having in it a big pocket holding thread, 
needles, thimble, buttons, hooks and eyes, 
etc. When waiting for the irons to heat any 
missing buttons may be replaced or slight 
tears repaired, thus reducing the regular 
mending. Mrs. k. 
For Mending Table-Linen 
save those long, even threads which have 
been drawn from linen for hemstitching 
Wind them on an empty spool and put aside 
until a tablecloth needs darning. BT 


Different Uses for Small Scrubbin#-Brushes 
may be indicated by burning the name on 
the backs of the brushes, as ‘‘ Vegetables,’’ 
‘*Pans,” ‘‘Hands,” etc. Then there will be no 
risk of using the wrong brush. M.G.C. 


Use Thumb-Tacks 


for fastening the ironing sheet to the board. 
They will hold it more firmly than pins and 
are more easily removed than ordinary tacks. 
A cork full of thumb-tacks kept in the work- 
basket will be found invaluable when cut- 
ting out garments, as the tacks hold the 
pattern securely and do not wrinkle the 
goods. Two WoMEN. 
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Do Not Tear Carpet Rags 


as the edges will be rough and 
will catch the dust. Instead, 
cut them; and by following 
these directions the cutting may 
be done easily and quickly: 
Wash the rags to be used, dye 
them if you choose, and then 
starch them a little and iron the 
scraps carefully Cut out any 
seams that would be bulky, and 
arrange the pieces as to the 
colors you prefer. Now lap 
these pieces one over the other, 
about one inch or less, and sew 
them on the sewing-machine 
near the edges. Make the strip as wide as 
convenient and as long as you like, only it 
should be like a machine belt in shape. 
Begin to cut around and around until all has 
been cut. The starch prevents the edges 
from raveling. A SISTER IN ALASKA. 











If Moths Get Into a Carpet 


wet a clean towel with clear water and lay it 
over the spots that have been attacked; 
then iron these places with a hot iron until the 
towel is quite dry. The steam will kill moths 
and eggs, yet will not injure the carpet. 
Mrs. W. A.C. 
For Mending a Tear 
in a garment there is, perhaps, no better 
helper than a piece of a black worn-out 
stocking. Baste a piece on the under side 
of the rent in such a way that the torn edges 
will lie together, neither overlapping nor 
drawing apart, and without twisting or 
wrinkling the goods. Use fine black spool- 
silk, and darn through the goods and the 
piece of stocking behind. At first darn 
loosely, keeping the edges even and all parts 
in proper position; then go over it again, 
darning more carefully. Very rough edges 
may be clipped a little. Remove the basting 
threads and cut away the piece of stocking 
close to the mending. Dampen, and press 
on the wrong side with a moderately-hot 
iron. If the rent is not too jagged, and the 
work has been carefully done, the darning 
will show only a very little after the a 
Rolls of Pieces May be Kept Neat a 
by slipping bands of elastic braid over each 
roll. Often one has odds and ends of elastic 
that could be used for this purpose. Black 
elastic may be used for black and dark- 
colored pieces, white elastic for white and 
light-colored material. There will be no fear of 
scratching one’s fingers on pins, nor will there 
be any pinholes in the pieces. L. W. B. 


Large Eyelets in Embroidery 
will keep their shape better if they are not cut 
until after the embroidery is done. EpiTH. 


One Way to Clean Lamps Easily 


is to start by making two good-sized bags 
with draw-strings: one of dark material, the 
other of light stuff. To clean the lamp slip 
the hand into the dark-colored bag and wipe 
off all the soot, etc.; then remove that bag 
and slip on the light-colored one, polishing 
the brass or nickel parts with that. If the 
lamps are very dirty a piece of paper may be 
used first so as to keep the bags cleaner; 
but the advantage of the bags is chiefly the 
protection they afford to the hands, keeping 
away almost all the odor of kerosene. 


Mrs. W. J. S. 
An Easy Way , J 


to stop windows from rattling is to use 
broken clothespins as wedges. They will 
keep the window tight. If you tie a cord 
around the head of the pin and fasten it 
with a tack to the window-frame the wedge 
will always be handy. It may be stained to 
match the woodwork of the window-frame, 
making it less conspicuous. JERSEY. 


When Coloring E’és for Easter 
try this variation on the old way: Boil the 
eggs hard, and, when they are perfectly cold, 
melt some wax, and, dipping a stub pen into 
the wax while it is hot, draw designs on the 
egg: Bunnies, flowers or letters. Next 
dissolve the dye—any color you wish, only 
you must use a dye that can be boiled. When 
it is boiling drop in carefully the prepared 
eggs and boil for about two minutes, then 
remove the eggs from the dye at once and 
wipe them with an oiled rag. The name or 
design will remain white, while the rest of 
the egg will be colored. Mrs. W. P. S. 
Small Wire Clips are Useful 

to keep the dresses on paper dolls and prevent 
any embarrassing accidents when the dolls 
are visiting. The clips are designed to keep 
papers together, and very likely a few may 
be obtained from Father’s desk. TEXAs. 


When a Hat Needs a Band in the Crown 


to make it look well on the head, the same 
effect may be accomplished by putting 
crushed white tissue-paper under the lining 
until the hat is adjusted in the right place. 
This is easy to do, and the paper will not 
show nor muss the hair. GE: & Fi. 


When Creaming Butter for Cake-Making 


try pressing it through an ordinary potato- 

ricer and see how much time and labor you 

can save. Take care that the butter is not 

too hard when put into the ricer. 

aaorig te = Mrs. M.A. P. 

To Secure the Threads 
in machine sewing, so that they will not rip nor 
need to be tied, turn the goods around and 
stitch backward for half an inch. ALICE. 


NOTE—This department is an *‘ Exchange”’ of ideas —of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, 


the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to 
contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will 


be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 


The Editor of ** The Journal’s Exchange,”’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

















Neckwear 


Ss‘ 'SKANA SILKS are made up in all styles of 
AJ ties for men, thus standardizing neckwear 
value. 


\ \ THEN you buy Suskana 
Silk Neckwear you can 
be absolutely sure of the quality 


and of the latest fashion in pat- 
terns, weaves and colorings. 


A four-in-hand or bat-wing 
made of Suskana Bengaline 
Silk will not wrinkle, no matter 
how often it’s tied or handled. 
Suskana Bengaline has made 
these ties the standard of 50- 
cent neckwear. 


In the 25-cent Suskana Silk 
Neckwear will be found ties of 
unusual merit. In appearance, 
quality and design they are ex- 
ceptional for the price. 


Suskana Silk Neckwear is 
identified by the Suskana Label 
on the neckband. 





GUARANTEED MADE OF 























LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
This is the Suskana Neckwear Label. 





VERY woman should write 
for the free Suskana Silk 


Book, containing 18 samples 


of silk. 


usquehanna 


Wilk Mill, 


1(GWest I8th St 
New Week. (/) 
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Black Horn 


WASHABLE 
Chamois 


(GUARANTEED) 


OU don't need to be chary 
about putting Black Horn 
Chamois into the water —that 
won't hurt it a bit. Wash it as 
often as you like and it will always 
dry as soft, velvety and pliable as 
when new. Compare ordinary 
chamois with Black Horn: 
See how stiff, rough and cracked this piece 

of ordinary chamois 
is; yet it has‘ been 
washed only once. 



















Note the velvety softness 
of this piece of Black Horn 
amois, which has been 


thoroughly washed. 


HE reason: Black Horn Canes thor- 

oughly tanned in OIL by the old French 
peacere (no chemicals whatever allowed 
and only the finest imported skins are use 
Try a piece of Black Horn Chamois. It is 


Sold by Leading Department 
Stores and Druggists 


in ene arent erirgiones marked with this 
GU “We guarantee Black Horn 
Rocked ened to remain soft and pliable 
until wornout. If any skins gn om pppoe 
get ae. aoe or break when properly 
washed on meg be mailed to us direct 
and we wil replace them or REFUND 
THE PURCHASE PRICE.” 

If your dealer can't supply you, onder 
direct from us, mentioning bis name. We 
will ship prepaid on receipt of price. 


Small Size vie? %gisssware, ete, 20€ 
Large Size {3.7 23hine."'2- $1.00 
Other Sizes (from 1 to 6 square feet) 


25 cents per square foot. 


Black Horn Leather Co. 


Sales Dept., General Offices 
1 Madison Ave. and Tannery 


New York Great Bend, Pa. 
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I Was in the 
Refrigerator 
Business When 
Lincoln Was 


President 


And here is the perfect result of my forty years’ plan- 
ning and experimenting — 


THE LEONARD 
CLEANABLE REFRIGERATORS 


So far as I know—and I have known refrigerators all 
my life—abetterone could not be made. I'll tell you why: 
First, it is absolutely continty. Lined with genuine 
porcelain enamel—pure white; indestructible—as 
easily kept fresh and clean as your china dishes. 
Second, for its economy. Because of a special polar 
felt insulation, it saves half on your ice bills, Then, 
a constant circulation of dry, cool air, makes your 
food keep longer. 

Third, it has an absolutely 
perfect water cooler, 

Outside, the Leonard 
Cleanable is as beautifully 
finished as your piano, 


Free Book for 
Housekeepers 


All about refrigerators, the care 
of foods and other household in- 
formation. It means many a dol- 
lar Saved on expenses, Write for 
catalog and free sample of por- 
celain lining 

If your dealer does not sell 
Leonard Cleanables, write to me. Wo, 4 Leonard Cleanable Re- 
I'll ship you one «direct from the frigerator. Size 33x21—46 
factory. Your money refunded if inches high; lined with 
it is not just as I say. real porcelain enamel. 

No matter what kind of refriger- Price $33.00, freight paid 
ator you use, you need my book. as far as Mississippi and 

C. H. LEONARD, Pres. se aires. bone Leonard 

orcelain Water Cooler, 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. $5 extra. Fifty other styles 


102 Clyde Park Ay.,Grand Rapids, Mich. and prices. 

















Test it with Your Heel 






ra hifi Lton 
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FLOOR VARNISH 


e€-proot, oofand mar- pr 
Tr the } mer ant ee 


You may de ent the wood, but you can’t crack the varnish 


Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished w vith “61” and test it vourself. B “gy 
ler, Booklet on Floors free, Address 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


bolic, t.¥. Established 61 Years <tor'ssui 





WHAT IT MEANS TO BE 
A CHORUS GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 





Another thing: a chorus girl must have a very 
strong will to resist the insidious temptation to 
drink that she constantly meets. Ycu are not a 
“good fellow” if you do not take at least one 
glass of champagne, and it is hard to refuse if 
every one else is drinking. You seem a prude 
and you spoil sport. And it often comes even 
to the careful girl where she least suspects. 


As an Instance in My Own Case: when I 
started on my theatrical career my mother and 

| Idecided that one of the things to shun was the 
| supper party.» One day during our New York 
run we had been rehearsing all Sunday afternoon. 
When we stopped at five o’clock I was tired 
and hungry, and accepted the invitation of one 
of the cle to complete a party of six, three 
irls and three men, to have tea at a large hotel. 

“ea sounded harmle ss enough and had always 
been associated in my mind at home, naturally 
enough, with chocolate, fancy cakes and ices, 
or tea, toast and cakes. 

We were hardly seated when one of the men 
ordered champagne and broiled lobster. I was 
annoyed, particularly as my order of chocolate 
and cakes provoked loud and hilarious merri- 
ment; but I could not leave without causing 
unfavorable comment and drawing on myself 
the notice of the other guests who were already 
looking at our party curiously. 

One of the men told me he was in the whole- 
sale drug business and was very anxious to have 
my home address so that he might send me some 
perfume. I am afraid I was rather ungracious, 
telling him I hated perfume and never under 
any circumstances used it. He then offered to 
send me powder, face cream, imported toilet 
soaps, etc., but I remained obdurate and refused 
to give my address. 

By this time four quarts of champagne had 
been consumed. The girls were beginning to 
feel pretty good and were commencing to get 
boisterous, so I pleaded severe exhaustion and 
headache and got away. This settled tea as 
well as supper parties for me. 








Now All This is Easter to Write than actually 
todo. When a girl is young and full of life it is 
sometimes extremely hard to refuse all invita- 
tions. She wants a good time, as all girls do. 
But absolute refusal is the only safe plan for 
the chorus girl. Once you get in the habit of 
taking stimulants it seems impossible to get 
along without them, and the life of a chorus 
girl, particularly on the road, is so exhausting 
| that the craving for stimulants is easily created. 
| There are only about five girls in the company 
in which I am now who do not drink, and it 
is a common occurrence for some of the girls 
to have a bottle of whisky or brandy in the 
dressing-room all the time. 


3efore Leaving New York we were all assured 

that there would be no one-night stands, the 

bane of theatrical folk, principals as well as 

| subordinates. But when we left Boston several 

| one-night stands were put in the itinerary, and 

I never before realized how much it is possible 
to endure and live. 

A rush for a train after the performance, first 
packing your costumes, scramble for and into a 
sleeper with the chances largely against your 
getting much sleep, another scramble for a 
cheap hotel when you arrive, breakfast that 
you can only swallow with your eyes closed and 
your sense of taste hypnotized, rehearsal until 
noon, another impossible meal politely termed 
lunch, a matinée, a dinner which is worse than 
lunch and breakfast together, an evening per- 
formance, and another scramble for another 
night train! And each day a repetition of the 
preceding one save that you grow more and more 

tired until you are almost completely exhausted 
| even if you are physically strong. Of course 
| when there were no rehearsals we could snatch 
a couple of hours’ sleep during the morning and 
thus get rested up a little. But even here is 
presented an almost impossible condition in the 
hotels which the chorus girl must of necessity 
| patronize. 





The Salary Paid Her does not allow of her 
patronizing first-class hotels, and those whose 
| prices are within her slender means are intol- 
erably filthy and untidy. The beds are almost 
impossible to sleep in, and the food—it is 
| difficult to describe it adequately. I should 
be ashamed to offer it to a self-respecting dog. 
This would seem an unpleasant enough category, 
| but, worse than all, these hotels are positively 
| unsafe for girls. 

Even in goodly-sized cities the hotel clerks 
have regular clients who pay to be kept informed 
of the arrival of shows with young and attractive 
girls as members who stop there, and these 

despicable creatures point out the best-looking 
| girls, tell their names and the numbers of their 
| rooms. When the men have been primed they 


approach one of the girls, calling her by name 
| and acting as though they had met a long-lost 
friend, and some of the more gullible girls are 
fooled into talking to them. 

I have again and again slept in hotels where 
I was compelled to barricade my door by push- 
ing my bureau against it and piling my wash- 
stand on top of the bureau. Even then I was 
actually afraid to go to sleep. 


The Whole Situation for a Girl is summed up 
in the unpleasant but truthful fact that there 
is a class of men who act on the assumption that 
the chorus girl has absolutely no self-respect. 
Never for one instant are we allowed to forget 
our sex, and there have been times when the 
thought of my womanhood has filled me with 
shame and loathing, as behind the smiling mask 
of the men who approach me I see ever the 
bared fangs of the wolf. 

[ am a young girl, but I already feel like an 
old, old woman, cynical, world-weary. I have 
been robbed of my ‘youth and freshness, stripped 
of every illusio But for girls who are planning 
to go into chorus work I say with all the fervor 
that I can command—Stop and think, and ask 
yourselves, as ‘J now do, is it worth while? 

| selieve me, it is not—not in any single, solitary 
sense. 
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“The Taylor Nursery” 


The first scientifically designed, 
sanitary bed made especially to meet 
the requirements of baby. Baby’s 
health should not be jeopardized 
by unsanitary sleeping conditions. 
“The Taylor Nursery” does 
away with unhealthful, stuffy, 
clumsy cradles, cribs and the usual 
sleeping appliances. Cool, clean 
and comfortable in summer, and can 
be made warm and snug for winter. 


Built on strictly sanitary and 
scientific principles. Can be ad- 
justed in a moment to any desired 
height, so as to occupy a position 
immediately over the mother’s bed 
at night or alongside the bed if she 
chooses. The baby is always within 
reach without the mother getting up. 

The safety net hood prevents 
the baby from falling out, and 1 
removable, so that it can be easily 
washed. ‘This is a very important 
feature. 

“TheTaylor Nursery ’’ is light 
and easily handled. Made of 
bent steel tubing, white enameled. 
‘There are no rough edges or other 
objectionable parts. Absolute 
cleanliness, security and comfort 
are the features which make this 
baby bed superior to all other sleep- 
ing arrangements. 

Enthusiastically endorsed by leading 


physicians, trained nurses and all mothers 
who have used them. 


“The Taylor Nursery” occupies the 
least space possible, and when placed 


over the large bed, practically utilizes 
space which could not otherwise be used. 
A great thing for people who live in city 
apartments, or are cramped for room. 
It folds up so compactly that it can be 
packed into a steamer trunk. 


A night box large enough to hold all 
articles needed in the night is included. 


We want you to have our handsomely 
illustrated catalog, sent free of charge, 
which will explain fully the numberless 
advantages and different operations of this 
wonderful bed. We have such strong 
faith in the practical value of “The 
Taylor Nursery” to al] mothers, that we 
are making this 


Special Offer: 


We will prepay the freight to any 
part of the United States on a Taylor 
Nursery. After five days’ use, if you 
are not satisfied in every way, we will 
prepay the return freight, and refund 
your money. 


' 
TRADE MARK 





Your baby’s health is of first impor- 
tance; your comfort and convenience 
means the saving of care and anxiety. 
Our catalog, which we want you to write 
for today, will demonstrate fully to you 
that “The Taylor Nursery” is an abso- 
lute necessity to every mother with a 
young baby. Send for catalog to our 
nearest office. 


The Taylor Nursery Baby Bed Company 


No. 1 Madison Ave., Cor. 23d St., New York City, N. Y. 


410 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Did you ever stop and examine carefully a sheet 
of WRITING PAPER as you would a veil, 
or a patr of gloves, or a piece of silk? 


ID you ever hold it up to 
the light and note the 
beautiful, fine texture? 

Did you ever examine the color 
and see if it was really clear white, 
or simply one of those near-whites 
which are a sign of imperfect 
work? 

Do you know that successful 
paper-making depends entirely 
on perfectly clean, white rag 
stock and absolutely pure water, 
and that there are not many 
places in the world where this 
combination is found? 

When you know these things, 
you will be in position to appre- 
ciate the rare and unusual beauty 
of a sheet of Crane’s Linen Lawn. 

Hold a sheet of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn to the light and you will see 
this word _. 


era id 


faintly indicated in the texture. 
This is the water-mark. It is put 
there by the manufacturers as a 
means of identification. 

This water-mark ina sheet of 
writing paper is a message to you 
that the paper has been made by 
the most careful and honest proc- 
esses of manufacture that have 
ever been brought to bear 
upon paper-making. It 
means that the rag stock 
has been carefully selected 
and picked over and over 
again until only the best is used; 
that this stock is made as clean and 
white as any process of bleaching 
can make it; that it is made into 
paper using water from deep arte- 
sian wells, which is probably the 
purest water found in a state 
of nature, and that each sheet of 
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You will always appreciate 
Crane’s Linen Lawn, if you will 
compare it with other writing 
papers. ‘The difference is more 
easily seen than described. Once 
you have learned to care for it, 
you will never be satisfied with 
any other paper for yourown use. 


EATON, CRANE AND PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


inen Kaur 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Crane’s Linen Lawn, for instance, 
comes from the paper machine 
faultless, spotless, perfectly uni- 
form in texture and absolutely 
white. If there is any sheet 
which, by any accident, fails to 
fulfill all these requirements, it 
is thrown out and not made into 
stationery. 

Every box of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn contains these carefully 
selected sheets with envelopes 
made from stock just as closely 
inspected, so that any letter you 
may write upon any sheet of 
Crane’s Linen Lawn will be rep- 
resentative of your good taste in 
the selection of writing paper. 

That is what a Crane water- 
mark stands for in writing paper. 
It is always your safe guide in 
buying stationery for your own 
use or for a present to a friend. 
It is just as important that your 
writing paper should show the 
Crane water-mark asthat your sil- 
verware should be marked “Ster- 
ling”, that your diamonds should 
be without flaw, or that your 
laces should be woven by hand. 

Crane’s Writing Papersare sold 
wherever good writing paper 1s 
sold. If you cannot see samples 
in your town and will 
write to us and_ send 
the name of the dealer 
who usually sells you 
your stationery, we will 
be glad to send you samples not 
only of Crane’s Linen Lawn, but 
also of any other Crane Papers. 

There are many other Crane 
Papers, just as fine in quality, as for 
instance, Crane’s Distaff Linen, 
Crane’s Early English, Crane’s 
Kid Finish and Crane’s Bond. 
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HLOME PATTERN CO.'S Pattern No. 4904, 
Sizes 32, 36, 40, , Style No. 119, made in Nile 


| Crépe 
| Green, Grey, Black, Navy, Tan, Light Blue, Pink and Red. 


| Something Different | 


Dressing sacques, kimonos, housegowns, etc., 
made from Serpentine Crépe have a character, 
an individuality and an appearance that makes 
them unusually — garments, because 
Serpentine Crépe drapes like voile and is, there- 
fore, far removed from the usual stiff, hard 
finished printed goods. The enormous sale of 


ntine 
Se Chepe 





ilege of securing, at a very moderate price, an American- 
made crépe which has all the excellences of the high cost 
imported fabrics. 

Ask your retailer for Serpentine Crépe. If he has not the 
patterns or colorings you desire, he can easily get them for 
you. If you have difficulty in supplying your wants, send 
to us for FREE SAMPLE BOOK and list of retailers han- 
dling Serpentine Crépe. 


Pacific Mills 


proves that women of discrimination appreciate the priv- 
| 


Boston, Mass. 





YOUR BABY 
Must be Kept Warm with Soft 


“NON -NETTLE” 


WHITE FLANNELS 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffering that baffles 
both mother and doctor. It is the poisonous nettles that 
make thetrouble. Our method keeps them out and there 
are No Nettles in Non-Nettle White Flannel. They are 
the softest, smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels in the world. (25c.to $1.00 yard.) We sell 
direct to mothers. Beware ot imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ 
is stamped every half yard on selvage and we do not 
sell to dealers. 


Send for No advertising 
Free Sample Case iz =) 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper, and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby 
White Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, 
etc., etc. Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 
styles of Embroidered’White Flannel, Infants’ Complete 
Outfits ($5 to $25), Separate garments, Rubber goods, 
and hundreds of special articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. For 25 cents we will in- 
clude a complete set of Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s 
first wardrobe. Every wanted pattern for plain and fancy 
dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts and pinning 
blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, shirts with- 
out shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with compre- 
hensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of mate- 
rial needled for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 
Established 1885 TOLEDO, OHIO 




















ied » ORANGE 
cautiaus PEKOE TEA 


The favorite brand of our famous dollar a pound teas. 
Our own special blend of the choicest teas imported into 
New York. Delicate, fragrant, delicious. Brings a fresh de- 
light to your table each day. 


VANTINE’S ORIENTAL DELICACIES 


Lend the charm of novelty to reception, card party, afternoon 
tea, or any home function. Enable you to provide a real treat 
for your guests. Give the spice of change to your own table. 
Rare dainties imported only by us. 
FREE To introduce Orange Pekoe and our other appe- 
tizing delicacies, we will send dainty booklet, 

and enough Tea for four cups, for your dealer’s name, 

The name Vantine has stood for exclusive quality for 55 
years. Ask your dealer for Vantine’s goods, 


| A.A. VANTINE & COMPANY 

















of quality, 25 beautifully em- 
POST- CARD bossed Easter cards (Lilies, 
Crosses, Rabbits, Chickens, etc.) for 25c. 25 St. Patrick, Gold em- 
bossed Floral, Exquisite Landscapes or Birthdays, 25c. Any two 
lots, 45c. List Free. Heyward Novelty Co., 349 W.218t.,N.¥.C. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 
[° LIES upon my desk—the briefest 


of communications—and yet I 

shall devote the whole of this 
column of THE JouRNAL to replying 
toit. A wistful note quavers through 
it, like the wind mourning through the bleak 
boughs of March. It runs: 

“I wish you would write that piece you promised 
about the Failures.”’ 

Yes, I promised it months ago, and now, un- 
able to resist the many appeals of the self-styled 
‘Failures,’ I shall write it. Readers who are 
accustomed to seek this department in order to 
learn what splendid successes ‘‘mere girls” can 
score, helped by our generous Club, will be dis- 
appointed. I can already imagine them saying: 
‘How queer! It’s all about unsuccessful girls!” 

Let us have a few of these letters, whose 
writers apparently turn to the Club as their last 
resort. (Mistake Number One: it should have 
been their first one.) They are wonderfully alike: 
‘*T have had bad luck with everything”; ‘‘I 
have tried to make money of my own, but so 
far everything has failed completely”; ‘‘Inevi- 
table failure attends everything I undertake.” 
But nobody has tried ‘‘everything,”’ least of all 
those who have never yet worked for our Club, 
which has long been a sort of clearing-house for 
just such ‘‘failures.”” The train of success is one 
which does not always arrive on schedule time, 
nor is it invariably an express train, but before 
the long day is ended it can be depended on to 
pull into the depot and ‘‘deliver the goods.” 


Why Some Girls Fail 


| MYSELF don’t believe there is such a thing 
as a girl who is a failure. There are girls who 
fail—but that’s a different matter. They fail 
until they find the right thing, and then they 
succeed. We are not always congenially placed 
in this life: many a square peg makes a woeful 
failure in filling a round hole, but—just try plac- 
ing it in a square one! One poor girl wrote me 
that within five years she nail test thirteen posi- 
tions. Well, I think we—she and I together— 
could select any one of history’s greatest men or 
women and make a list of hiteen, and thrice 
thirteen, positions in which he or she would 
never in the world have fitted. Mighty literary 
figures like Lowell and Scott failed as students 
of law, and King Alfred the Great met his 
Waterloo when he tried to turn a pancake! 

Sometimes, however, there is another side to 
the subject of congeniality in occupation. Many 
girls fail just because they hunt too long and too 
vainly for just the most agreeable and ideal job 
imaginable. Sometimes they are angry at once 
with the Club, because it cannot make them into 
great authors or artists. But in this stern and 
workaday world ‘‘that is best which lieth near- 
est.””, Why not take the work which is most 
practicable and easily securable, and determine 
on a scientific conquest of the situation ? 

‘*T have been told,” writes one girl, ‘‘that I am 
quite capable, yet when it comes to earning 
money I am a decided failure.” I quite believe 
that she is capable, and if, like so many others, 
she is a busy housekeeper, or has an invalid in 
the house to care for, or is, indeed, herself an 
invalid, it is small blame to her that she can- 
not compete with the trained stenographer or 
teacher who can leave her home at eight o’clock 
in the morning. For girls or women withheld by 
duty or misfortune from entering business life 
there are veritable ‘‘honorable failures”: true 
instances where 

“T would have gone: God bade me stay; 

I would have worked: God bade me rest.” 


What I say to the ‘‘Failures,’”’ therefore, is: 
Don’t be too sure that you fit in nowhere until 
you have tried to find a niche in the Club. Here 
are two letters from girls who have done so, and 
which, after all, prevent my talk for this month 
from being entirely about ‘‘unsuccessful girls.” 


“To the Best Club Anywhere: 

‘““What a real Eighth Wonder you are! I guess 
thousands of girls look to you and think of you asa 
great storehouse of help. Father said to me one even- 
ing, ‘Do you really know what a benefit The Girls’ 
Club has heen to you?’ But I most certainly realize 
that it has put more business into me than anyschool 
course could do, and I know it set me on an inde- 
pendent footing, for Iam sure I could earn my own 
living now. My dear Girls’ Club, you have done 
everything forme. With many hopes that lots more 
girls will find you out, Iam 

““A PENNSYLVANIA GIRL.” 
“ Manager of The Girls’ Club: 

“I wish I might tell you just how much The Girls’ 
Club has done for me. Four years ago this month I 
wrote to you to know how to earn money—my first 
venture into the wage-earning field. I commenced 
with my heart in my boots and my expectations at 
zero, but the first day I came home walking on air. 
Considering the very little leisure I have had for the 
work my success has been remarkable, and when I 
was a prize-winner I was jubilant. The Club has 
given me the opportunity (with many a ‘ boost’) to 
help myself, giving me self-confidence, winning me 
warm and lasting friends and practical business 
knowledge. All hail to THE JOURNAL and its Club! 
May it help other discouraged girls as it has helped 
me once, and may help me again! 

“A MEMBER FROM Missouri.” 

A girl who once dubbed herself a ‘‘ failure” 
wrote me the other day—unconsciously putting 
the whole gospel of The Girls’ Club into her 
words—that ‘‘ you have urged me on to do what 
heretofore seemed to me impossible.” Could 
she praise the Club more eloquently? for in 
what does success consist, save making a tri- 
umphant dash of defiance through one’s own 
apparent limitations, as we’ve seen trained 
horses leap through the hoops of flimsy paper 
which at a distance looked like great white 
barriers? To teach untaught girls to do this 
were surely mission enough for any Club in the 
world. 

Are there, then, no discouraged girls within 
our Club? somebody asks; no girls who have 
ever made a failure of its work, too? Yes, as the 
Club is composed of human beings, there are; 
and if you would be interested in what I have 
to say to them read this column next month. Or 
if a personal letter would interest you more 
keenly than all, you will receive one if you will 
write one to 

THE MANAGER OF THE GiRLs’ CLUB 
THE LADIEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 

















The popular reason 
for eating | 


Quaker Qats 
BIG dish of Quaker 


Oats for breakfast or 
supper with sugar and a little 
milk or cream is perfectly deli- 
cious; it 1s economical and 
wholesome. 


These things furnish the popu- 
lar reason for the tremendous 
consumption of Quaker Oats, 
exceeding all other oatmeals 
combined and greater than the 
consumption of any other food 


sold in packages. 


The appetizing appearance, the rich, 
delicious flavor, the satisfaction of-eating 
body-building, wholesome food and the 
great economy of it have been the things 


that won the millions of friends to 


Quaker Oats. 


The family that eats frequently and 
plentifully of this delicious cereal is sure 
to be a family remarkable for good health 
and vigor; the baby, the school boy and 
girl, the college chap, the business man, 
the housewife and the old folks, all, will 


gain steadily on such food. 


Economical, delicious, strengthening. 


Regular size packages 10c, also packed 
in special round packages at 1$c, and 
in the larger size family packages and in 
hermetically sealed tins for hot climates. 


The Quaker Qafs @mpany 


CHICAGO 


The toc and 15c prices do not apply in 
the extreme South and the far West. 
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Charming Simplicity 
in Home Decoration 


Alice Greenway 
EALLY our homes are merely the out- 
ward evidence of our inmost selyes— 


if we emphasize money, our homes 
—say — money, say it in strident tones with 
glaring patterns and loud effects; if we prefer 
quiet refinement then quiet, subdued colors 
and modified patterns or figures prevail. 

A specially arranged wall decoration is 
now among the possibilities in every home. 
By this is meant a definite individual arrange- 
ment of figure or pattern to embellish the wall, 
meeting its peculiar requirements, as well as 
the use of a color that will add to the charm 
and dignity of the room. This is easily and 
inexpensively accomplished with the use of 
Classic Wall Stencils for the decorative fea- 
ture and Alabastine as the medium of color. 

The secret of clever and artistic wall deco- 
ration lies as much in the choice of the soft, 
velvety colors as it does in the handling of 
the stencil pattern. 

Take the choice of color first. To be cor- 
rect it should be quiet, soft in tone and har- 
monious in effect. Naturally the location of 
the room as well as its use has much to do 
with the color suitable for its best decoration. 

Living-rooms are most excellent with a 
soft sage-grey tone for the side wall color — 
it is restful to the eye, and gives a room a 
homey atmosphere that suggests hospitality 
and comfort, and makes a most artistic back- 
ground for pictures. ‘This sage-grey color is 
most easily procured in Alabastine tint No. 
54. Carry the side wall color clear to the 
angle where side wall joins the ceiling — 
tint the ceiling white, using, of course, white 
Alabastine for the work. 

If the wall spaces are broad and expan- 
sive, with a low ceiling, say eight or nine feet 
high, use the Chippendale stencil beading 
No. 337, of classic stencils, which is graceful 
and fits into almost any style of furniture. 
The figure is conventional and graceful, and 
is historically interesting because it is the 
exact reproduction of the pattern Chippen- 
dale found in China when he visited there 
early in the 17th Century. The pattern is 
characteristically Chinese notwithstanding its 
adaptation and acceptance by the early 
English decorators. 

For this grey room work the center seg- 
ments of the stencil out in terra-cotta such as 
Alabastine No. 56 and the rest of the pattern 
with warm but rich green made from 
Alabastine No. 16. 

Now to the handling of the stencil pattern 
or beading. Use it to outline the walls of 
the room, instead of as a conventional, com- 
monplace frieze, start at the door—beginning 
at the base board —go up over the door 
following across and down, then along over 
the base board to corner, up the corner to 
ceiling and back under the ceiling line to oppo- 
site corner—then down again, outlining as a 
panel each wall—but going under windows 
unless they reach the floor, then treat them 
the same as a door. 

Stencilling-gives an added opportunity for 
artistic expression in our homes. _ It gives an 
air of quiet, restful dignity, of dainty charm 
as well as a very pertinent sense of correct 
proportion and individual effect, which are 
most apparent in a room in which the sten- 
cilled pattern is wisely handled and the color 
appropriately chosen. 

Panel effects that are excellent are easily 
secured by using a good design and they can 
easily be adapted to the wall spaces. Then 
the whole side wall can be panelled, which 
is the newest treatment. Again, when the 
dining set is of Sheraton design a stencilled 
beading from Sheraton’s work can be intro- 
duced, giving an added air of distinction to 
your dining-room, with the correct color 
worked out in the soft, velvety Alabastine tints. 

Or, when an Empire or Colonial bed 
chamber is decided upon and the furniture 
selected, continue the idea by carrying an 
Empire or Colonial design over doors and 
windows to serve as an additional motif for 
the embellishment of the room, and an added 
touch of congruity to the general character 
of the apartment. Use the soft, light tan 
Alabastine, No. 20, for the side wall, which is 
distinctively an Empire as well as a Colonial 
color, and work the stencil pattern out in a 
dainty green Alabastine, No. 49. 

With these new classic wall stencils and the 
soft, velvety pastel effects, which can only be 
had in Alabastine, wall paper, paint and kal- 
somine seem as incongruous and discordant 
as old-time whitewash, rough-hewn floors 
and painted kitchen walls. ‘They are really 
relics of an older and more primitive time 
when interior decoration was more a matter 
of crude effort than it is today. 

Our present social life is reflected in our 
homes, and our interior decorations are a very 
palpable evidence of our observation in travel, 
our culture in art and our refinement in living. 

Those who know best use most the softly 
tinted, velvety coated Alabastined wall. 
They know that it makes the most correct 
background for furniture and furnishings, the 
most artistic finish for the inside of their homes. 








Library slips packed in Alabas- 
tine packages. If not found use for 
slips name in red cut from Alabastine 


package. 
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LABASTINE comes in packages ° 


% 


labeled Alabastine with cross and circle “, 


printed in red. Be careful not to accept “y, 
anything else or you surely will not get genuine 
Alabastine. Mixed with cold water it’s easily 


applied with a flat wall brush. , 















Alabastine Company, 
523 Grandville Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — 
I want to know about your offer to furnish 
Free decorative color plans for walls, and Free 
art stencils. I also wish a copy of the 
Alabastine Book Free. 
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Apex of \\ 
Wall Decorating *. 


can only be secured through the use of the softly 
tinted, velvety colored Alabastined wall. Really, the 
top notch in artistic effects, can only be had by the use of 
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The Stylish Wall Tint 
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Vy” This is now conceded by the best decorators, and the most discriminating house-keepers 
) yy” ~—who acknowledge its artistic flat effects, its non-fading qualities, as well as its sanitary and 
V4 healthful nature. 
f 





There is an indescribable charm, and an added attraction to any room when a solid colored Alabastined 
wall is used, for it is so restful to the eye, so suitable as a background for furniture and furnishings. It 
improves the appearance and adds dignity and grace to every object in the room. 


Alabastine is more artistic than wall paper— more 
permanent than kalsomine—more beautiful than paint. 


Please do not confuse Alabastine with cheap-common kalsomine, under whatever name it 1s offered to 
you—and remember too, that there is but one brand of Alabastine—it is of the highest grade and most 
superior quality. Unless the package has the Cross and Circle in red—with Alabastine plainly 
lettered on—it is not Alabastine. 






















Alabastine is the standard of wall tinting materials. 
It gives the most stunning effects—it adds individuality 
to a roomand makes the home doubly attractive. 


Ten Beautiful Post Cards 


Showing handsome interior decoration in color. Send ten cents (silver please) for the hand- 
somest and most artistic set of 10 postal cards done in colors showing interiors of homes, schools 
and churches, showing the new Classic Stencils. ‘These postal cards will be mailed Postage 
Free to you on receipt of 10c. 


Alabastine is a powder and is ready to use when mixed with cold water. 
It is prepared in many beautiful tints and handsome colors—any carpet or 
curtains can be better matched or contrasted with Alabastine colors. 


The Alabastine Book Free 


Write for this interesting book to-day, it tells why Alabastine is best 
for your walls, and shows two handsome interiors done in color. It 
also tells how to secure beautiful stencils for your home Free. 

Be sure to use the coupon attached —or send a postal card 
or mention it when you send for the postal cards in color. 


Alabastine Company 
523 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Desk 3— 

105 Water St., 
New York, 
N. Y. 
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Cookstoves 


have completely changed the method of 
cooking and made woman’s life more 
pleasant and work easier in thousands upon 
thousands of homes. Nohome invention of 
recent years can be compared with it, 


It Has Reduced the Cost of Living, 
Because You Save Mths Fuel and 
Food is Not Evaporated in Cooking— 
it Saves Hours of Kitchen Drudgery 
and Gives Time for Visiting, Shop- 
ping, Reading or Resting—in Many 
Instances it Has Saved the Expense 
of a Servant (Thereby Paying for 
Itself in a Few Weeks)—it Has Made 
Possible Much Better Cooked Meals. 


We understand how impossible this must 


seem to one who has not used a “CALORIC” 
cookstove, but some that were the most 
skeptical are now among the most en- 
thusiastic users and write us they would 
not sell their “CALORIC” for several 
times its cost, if ther could not buy another, 
Inquire of your neighbors. 


Write for Our Beautiful FREE Booklet 


No matter how doubting you may be. It illustrates 
our entire line of new 1910 Models and contains photo- 
graphic reproductions of many dainty dishes cooked 
entirely by the ‘‘CALORIC” method. It explains 
ancl clearly proves in a way that cannot fail to con- 

you, how practically everything for the family 
table can be cooked perfectly in the “CAI.ORIC."' 
How you can BAKE and ROAST food in its raw 
state without first partially Em | it on a common 
stove or without re-heating it before serving; as 
well as Steam, Stew, Boil, etc.; why nothing can be 
burned or overcooked; how cheap cuts of meat are 
made rich in nutriment and have the rare flavor of the 
more expensive cuts. You Need and Cannot Afford 
to be Without 


A ‘‘CALORIC ’’ COOKSTOVE 


It is the original and different from any other — far 
superior in every way. The interior is lined through- 
out with ‘* luminite ’’ metal, which can be scalded and 
wiped clean. It is absolutely sanitary —no cushions 
or other parts for disease breeding germs to lodge, or 
to absorb foul odors, moisture, decayed food, etc. 
Furnished complete with full set of solid aluninum 
utensils. We positively guarantee the ‘‘ Caloric’’ 
to do all that we claim for it. You take norisk in 
buying one. Made in 15 sizes to suit the needs and 
purse of any family. Ask your dealer to show youa 
**Caloric’’— if he cannot, we will tell you who can. 
Write for Free booklet anyway. You'll find it inter- 
esting. Handsomely bound 160-page cookbook Free 
with every ‘'Caloric’' or mailed for 50 cents, which 
we will refund when you buy a ‘* Caloric.’’ 


THE CALORIC COMPANY 


The only manufacturers of Caloric Cookstoves in 
the World. 


250 McKey Bivd., Janesville, Wis. 











TRY THIS 


Self Heating Iron Free 


Learn what it means to save thousands of steps 
every ironing day—to get away from the hot 
kitchen and iron where you please, independent of 
stoves. Useit in the sewing room for pressing—for 
the fine things you do up for yourself. Thenif you 
think youcanspareit—return it atourexpense. The 


Ideal Self Heating Sad Iron 


gives you all the comfort of an electriciron, But 
instead of piling up huge electric light bills it cuts 
down fuel cost to less than one cent a day. Think of 
the money saved ina year! The Ideal Self Heating 
Sad Ironis safe, we guarantee it—strong,builttolast 
alifetime. Itcomesinthreesizes—6-lb. forthe house- 
hold—9 lb. forthe seamstress—andthe 14-lb. tailor’s 
goose, Write today for ourfree trial offer. Just send 
your name ona postal, This is your chance tolearn 
about the greatest convenience and money saver 
you could install in your home, Write today. (3) 


Ideal Sad Iron Mfg. Co., Dept. 10, Cleveland, Ohio 














~~. MEDICINE | 
HESS sav LOCKER | 
—tasinet — 

The only modern Sanitary Steel ' 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. % } 
Handsome beveled mirror door. 

Snow white, everlasting enamel, 
inside and out. 






Costs less than wood and is better. 
Should be in every bathroom. Is dust, 
germ and vermin proof and easily 
cleaned with warm water. 

Made in four styles and three sizes. 
Price $7.00 and up. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


HESS, 941 L Tacoma Building, Chicago 





ithe Hess el Furnace 


d Ste 
rt Ap ore ? Free Booklet ] 


We have saved many a dainty gown 


and returned it looking like new 
specialists in the art of cleaning anddyeing. We 
know all the craft of the famous Parisian cleaners 
and we have perfected many processes of our own, 

We pay expre 1¢ both ways 


Write for o 











om orders of $5 or over 
uw Sree booklet. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cieaners and Dyers 
17th and Fairmount Avenue Philadelphia 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
AT ENTERTAINMENTS 


By Florence Magill Wallace 
Advertising Amateur Productions 


—aad] N A LETTER from one of my 

ey new friends in the South she 
asks me to tell my greatest 
secret, and says: ‘‘We know 
h) of your success in directing 
‘4 amateur entertainments here 
in our city, and I am asking a 
great deal, I know, but will 
you not tell ts what you consider the most 
important feature of your success in entertain- 
ment giving?” ° 

Being a woman, I, of course, cannot even 
keep my own secrets. So here it is—advertise. 
Try and think up novel ways of bringing your 
attraction before the public eye. For amateur 
entertainments the usual space in the newspaper 
given to entertainments will not suffice. ou 
must advertise in every corner where the readers 
will be most apt to see it. If you have some 
exceptional talent in your cast inform the public of 
thefact. Have illustrations made of your leading 
characters. They cost very little and the papers 
are glad to decorate their pages. Think, feel 
and tell every one that your entertainment is 
big, and therefore make it so. Do not allow 
petty little things to creep into your work, 
your thoughts or your advertising. 

Not long ago I persuaded one of our. local 
societies in which I am interested to give an 
entertainment without the dreaded canvassing 
of tickets. Because they had formed this habit 
they seemed afraid to risk it on the advertising 
alone. So we decided to send out postal cards 
to all our friends. A committee of five divided 
the town into five parts, secured the addresses 
through the telephone directory, and sent the 
cards six days previous to the entertainment, 
reading thus: 





Your tickets for 
Alice in Wonderland 
will be reserved for you at the 
box-office of The Academy 
Thursday morning, Dec. 12 
at nine o'clock. 
Please call for them. 
Prices, 35, 50 and 75 cents. 


This had the desired effect and the patrons 
were not troubled with the usual canvassers. 
Your local newsdealer will no doubt be willing 
to slip one of these cards in each of his morning 
papers for a couple of complimentary tickets. 


EVERAL letters have come to me asking for 
ideas for the advertising programs. I dis- 
courage this since I have joined the ‘‘Give- 
them-their-money’s-worth” class. I think, how- 
ever, that a novel and neat program would be of 
benefit to your merchants, and because they 
have told me so I know they agree with me. 
The idea of selling spaces just to raise extra 
money does not appeal to them. ‘To those who 
are willing to work it up I suggest the Mother 
Goose Souvenir Program, ‘There is a Mother- 
Goose rhyme to fit almost every trade. While 
this is a novelty there are very few merchants 
who will refuse to buy the space. We sold these 
spaces at one dollar. The space bought by a 
house-furnishing firm reads: 
“* Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries” he buys all of his 
FURNITURE of JOHN B. SMITH. 
A jeweler’s advertisement reads: 
“Hickory dickory dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock.” 
The clock ran down and was mended by 
DOBBINS THE JEWELER. 


Another rhyme for which we received three 
dollars for the space, read: 

“For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy or there is none. 

If there be one go and find it” 

At JOHNSON’S DRUG STORE. 
“If there be none never mind it’”’ 

But drink (a famous soda water). 


Some Questions I am Asked 


| Reaper answers to some of the questions that 
have come to me about the entertainments pre- 
viously described in this column may be helpful. 


What are the usual items of expense when 
giving an amateur entertainment? We intend 
giving the Mischianza. 4 eS 


I quote from my memoranda of the Mischi- 
anza given in a seashore city where we had to 
pay for everything. The expenses were: Opera 
House, hall for rehearsal, advertising, orchestra, 
accompanist, rental of minuet costumes, pro- 
grams, window cards, posters, tickets for can- 
vassing, salary to stage and musical director, 
tips to stage hands, and small list of incidentals 
for cosmetics and stage properties. Everything 
else needful was furnished by the stage director 
and those taking part. You could no doubt 
reduce your list, as yours is a smaller city. 


We are intending to give the Juvenile Min- 
strels for our school library. How much shall 
we charge for the tickets? Mary M. 


If you use the theater have three prices, 
either thirty-five, fifty and seventy-five cents, 
or twenty-five, thirty-five and fifty cents, in- 
cluding reserved seats. 


Do you advise us to offer a prize to the 
child who sells the most tickets for the Juvenile 
Minstrels ? ; 


It has been a general practice for years to 
hold out this inducement to the school children, 
and from past experiences I want to say ‘‘ No,” 
but I will compromise by saying, Use them as 
human advertisements if necessary in their 
families and among their friends, for each child 
will insure you a certain number of spectators in 
the audience, but it is too great a temptation to 
the child to handle much money. 


NOTE—For the help of the readers of this magazine 
who find it necessary to give large public entertainments 
for the maintenance of playgrounds, hospitals, libraries, 
etc., Mrs. Wallace will give personal advice by mail to 
any correspondent addressing her in care of The Ladies’ 


Home Journal, and inclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 








Grape Juice Plain 


Shown in the illus- 
tration. Serve cold. 
Chipped ice makes it 
still more delicious. 
It may also be diluted 
with plain water, as 
Walker's is very rich. 

A book of surpris- 
ingly good pias juice 
recipes will be mailed 
free if you send us the 
name of your grocer 
and druggist. 


v 
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Grape Juice Lemonade 


Make two quarts 
ofsweet lemonade; 
then add one pint of 
Walker's Grape Juice. 
Served very cold in 
dainty glasses. 





Grape Juice 


With Whipped Cream 


Chill the Grape Juice 
and serve each glass- 
ful with a heaping 
tablespoonful of 
whipped and sweet- 
ened cream on top. 





The ‘‘Ten-Pin’’ Bottle 











Serve THIS Kind— 
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OU have heard of grape juice 
—you may have used it. And 
while the grape juice you tried was 
delicious, it probably was cloudy 
and murky, and left an unpleasant 
‘‘puckery’’ taste in your mouth. 


That’s tannin! It makes tea 
and coffee harmful. In grape juice 
it kills the delicately sweet flavor 
and makes the juice hard to retain 
by sensitive digestions. 

Yet pure grape juice free from 
tannin is welcomed by year-old 
infants and is given freely to in- 
valids. Not simply as a tonic, but 
because it is both Food and Drink. 

The Walker process differs from 
allothers. It begins with the finest 
Concord grapes in the world —the 
kind you like to have on your 
table. Not following the usual cus- 
tom of utilizing only those that are 
left on the vines after the prime basket 
grapes have been picked. ‘These 
grapes are pressed less than in any 
other grape juice process. 

Only the rich, sweet juice is used. 
The final pressings of ground-up 
seeds, pulp and tannin - bearing 
skins, which are apparent in some 
other brands of grape juice, are notin 


Walkers 


GRAPE JUICE 


, 





**It’s Clear Because it’s Pure’ 


You can see and taste the differ- 
ence. It?s CLEAR! 

Hold a bottle of Walker’s up to 
the light and see how clear and 
rich it is. Compare it with amy 
other brand. Walker’s is not pur- 
ple, not cloudy, not thick, and 
contains no sediment. 


Taste Walker’s. Sweet and de- 
licious! No sharp acid or astrin- 
gency; no drugs, no unpleasant 
after-taste. You like it at once. 
The more you drink the better you 
like it, avd it likes you. It is the 
grape juice that’s wholesome. 

Drink all you wish, as often as 
you wish. It is refreshment and 
nourishment — beverage and food. 
Let the children have it—all they 
want. But—be sure it’s the pure 
grape juice —be sure it’s Walker’s. 
In the ‘‘ten-pin bottle.’’ 





Sold by grocers and druggists— quarts 50 cents, 
pints 25 cents. Served also at soda fountains. 


Write for receipt book 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS CO. 
North East, Pa. 
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LOT 


An Exclusive Novelty Fabric, with the Beauty 
and Rough Character of High Priced, Imported 
Ramie Linens, but Perfect in Laundering Qualities. 


27 inches wide 75 shades and colors 
35c per yard 


Tailored effects, in rough linens and like fabrics, will be one of 
the strongest style features during the coming season. Paris has said 
so and the high-class manufacturers and dressmakers in America have 
followed on. Yet the excessive prices demanded for imported Linens, 
their tendency to absorb moisture, wrinkle, and, when laundered, to 
sag out of shape, deter many women from using them. 


In “‘Durbar Cloth,” a revelation in 


W\.. 
#4, oe” 
are overcome. 


cotton manufacture, all these difficulties j nt 
AC Nene 
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A firm, strong cloth, with rough yams 
running both ways; ideal for the new 
Russian Blouse Suits, of which we show 
two advance models; also for all varieties 
of stylish Two Piece and Shirt Waist 
Suits, Separate Skirts, Wraps, Waists, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Suits and Children’s 


Dresses. 


The color range includes the very 
latest tones, from the beautiful Bleériot 
blue down through a list which covers 
everything that fashion and good taste 
demand. 


A word of caution. While no other 
manufacturer can produce a cloth with 
the peculiar construction and merits of 
“Durbar” you may be offered something 
said to be similar, or “just as good.” 
For your protection the word “Durbar” 

appears on the genuine in every yard of the selvage. Insist upon 
seeing it. Accept no substitute. 


Ask for ‘‘Durbar Cloth’’ at your local dealer’s. If he cannot 
supply you, write us, sending his name. 


FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
725 Broadway, New York Bradford, Eng. 


Makers of the Famous ‘‘Himalaya Cloth.’’ 
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Your “National” Style Book 
Is Waiting for You 


One copy of the indispensable ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Style 
Book is here, reserved for you—waiting for you to 
read this announcement and write for it. 


We call it the ‘‘indispensable Style Book,’’ because 
it is entirely necessary as a guide to what will be worn 
this Spring. So important is this book that — 


ts Giké Cini Even Know All ths Dedvible New Styles 
without this “NATIONAL” Style Book. 


It contains so many exc/usive styles, garments 
adapted by us from imported models, garments cre- 
ated by ‘‘ NaTIonav’’ Designers, in fact this Style Book 
shows more desirable new apparel than is to be seen 
in any store in America. It is the greatest style exhibi- 
tion any woman will have an opportunity to witness. 


In the business world it is admitted that the 
‘““NATIONAL’”’ leads in the gathering of desirable 
styles. Also it is undisputed that, as the ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ 
sells more Ladies’ Apparel than any house in the 
World, just so we can and do sell garments cheaper. 


And so this Style Book possesses a wider interest 
for you. It becomes both a book of pleasure and 
of saving. Just to show you how very interesting 
this book will be to you, to show the completeness of 
its style offerings, to give you an idea of the price 
variety it offers you, we wish you to consider this 
table of its contents. 


“NATIONAL” 


Ready-Made Garments 


Waists 98 cents to $7.98 Muslin Underwear 25 cents to $6.98 
Skirts $1.49 to $14.98 Petticoats 59 cents to $8.98 
Lingerie Dresses $4.98 to $19.98 Hosiery 13 cents to $2.49 
bg Dresses $3.98 to $15.98 ae beg to $5.00 

ub Suits $4.98 to $16.98 isses’ Wash Dresses | 
Silk Dresses $11.98 to $29.98 Misses’ Tub Suits { $2.98 to $12.98 
Coats and Capes $6.98 to $14.98 Misses’ Tailor-Made Suits $9.98 to $17.98 
Raincoats $7.49 to $17.98 Girls’ Dresses $1.49 to $5.98 
Veils 49 cents to $1.98 Boys’ Clothing 59 cents to $7.98 
Hats $1.98 to $14.98 Also everything in Infants’ and Children’s 
Plumes 98 cents to $18.98 Wear. 


Every garment you buy from the ‘‘Narionaw’’ is sold 
according to the “‘NaTIoNAL Pouicy’’ printed below. And 
please consider that this Guarantee not only makes you sa/fz, it also 
makes you sure. It assures you that you will be 
pleased — because this broad Guarantee 
is possible only because we 
please our customers. 








Copyright 1010 by 
National Cloak 
& Suit Co. 
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Copyright 1970 by Naticnal Cloak & Suit Co. 


We say YOUR “‘Nartionaw’”’ Styte Book is waiting for you because 
with this understanding of the interest and advantage this book offers you, we 
know you will gladly take the time now to write for the FREE copy we have 
reserved for you. We say write Now because requests will be filled in the 
order in which they are received—as long as we have any of the books left. 


The “NATIONAL’ Policy 


The ‘‘NatTIonav’’ prepays expressage and postage to all parts 
of the world. 

Every ‘‘ NaTIONAL’’ garment has the ‘‘NaTIONAL”’ 
Guarantee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. This 
tag says that you may return any **NATIONAL”’ garment 

not satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
money at once without quibble or question and pay 
express charges both ways. 

It is only because we so perfectly please our 
patrons that we are able to make this broad guarantee. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street 
New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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The Most Famous Suits in 
the World 


*“NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Suits are the 
most famous garments in the world. 


This is due, not to the larger number made, but 
to the perfection of their making. Their fame is the 
result of 22 years’ success in making suits to order 
from individual measurements sent by mail, of suc- 
cess in making suits that fitted perfectly and pleased 
perfectly their hundreds of thousands of wearers. 


That the ‘‘NaTionav” can make your Spring Suit 
to fit you, to delight you and be a source of pride to 
you—our 22 years’ experience Proves. What we have 
done over 500,000 times can’t we do again —for you? 


But its perfect fit will be but a part of the pleasure 
of your ‘‘ NaTIonav”’ Spring Suit. It will, as well, 
have perfect style—the indefinable grace and charm 
that comes only in the work of the really great de- 
signers—the lines that come only with expert cutting 


and tailoring. ‘These are the added delights of your 
‘*NaTIONAL’”’ Spring Suit. 


And further, your ‘‘ Natrionav’’ Suit will be in- 
deed your suit—a suit made to order for you zmdivid- 


ually, designed for your figure and tailored to possess 
your individuality. 


But even this is not all. There yet remains the 
advantage, the actual saving to you in ordering a 
““NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Suit. The prices 
are even less than asked elsewhere for ordinary suits 
—they are within reach of every woman. 


“NATIONAL” 


Tailored Suits m2%.:2 $10 to $40 


And now we come to the most appealing delight of all. In 
ordering a ‘“ NATIONAL” Tailored Suit to be made to your measure 
you have over 450 new materials to choose from. "Vhink what such 
an assortment means. ‘This is the largest stock of materials in the 
world—and all for your selection. Over 450 materials, in every 
weave and fabric, shade and color. We want to send you, free, 
a large assortment of samples of these materials. 

In Style there is the same broad variety — fashion plates of all 
the new suits are shown in the “‘Natrionav’’ Style Book—and 
you are at liberty to select any style you please, to have your skirt 
made of one design, your coat of another, or you may select any 
trimming or other innovation you care for. ‘The possibilities of 
selection at the “‘ NATIONAL”’ are almost unlimited. 














And it is utterly impossible for you to be disappointed because 
we Guarantee absolutely to please you or refund your money, and 
we place this Signed Guarantee on every suit 
we make (please read ““ THE ‘NATIONAL’ 
Poticy’’ on the opposite page). 


















Copyright 1910 by National Cloak & Suit Co 


We have reserved, awaiting your request, one copy of the Complete 
NATIONAL”’ Style Book. This book tells you every detail of the perfection 
of “‘ Nationa” Suits and gives you all the desirable styles for your selection. 
Will you write NOW for your “‘Nationa’’ Style Book and Samples of the 
New Suitings— FREE? 


Samples of the New Suitings FREE 
If You Ask for Them 


The “‘Narronav’s’’ collection of New Suitings is the 
largest in the whole world—containing over 450 different 
materials in every kind of weave —in every new and staple 
shade and color. “These materials are used in Making to 
Measure “‘ Nationa’’ Tailored Suits and Skirts. 

We want you to see a large assortment of samples of 
these suitings. All you need do is to state the colors you 
prefer when writing for your ‘‘ NATIONAL’ Style Book. 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for—And 
it is well worth your while to ask for them. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street 
New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 


ce 
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THE WAY TO CLEAN 
RUGS AND CARPETS 


Try This Way Next Time: 


Pour a little C. C. Parsons’ House- 
hold Ammonia ina pail of warm water 
until the water has a “slippery”’ feel 
(about two tablespoonsful are enough, 
unless the water is unusually hard). 
Wet acloth in this mixture, wring out, 
and go over the carpet or rug. This 
will quickly remove grease spots, 
leaioediately brighten the colors, kill 


moths, and make your carpets and 
rugs look fresh and new. 


CCDarsons 


TRADE 


flouschold 


MARK e 


mmont 


(Introduced 1876) 


Caution— Do not try the above plan with 
ordinary Ammonia, as its caustic alkali 
ruins colors and injures fabrics. Be certain 
your dealer sends you C.C. Parsons’ 
Household Ammonia, which is a See gl 
tion of full strength ammonia in which the 
caustic alkali is neutralized and made harm- 
less to hands and fabrics. Caution No. 2— 
The above plan will not give results with 
the weak, watery ammonias sold as substi- 
tutes. Get the genuine—C. C. Parsons’, 


Write for Illustrated Book 
“Upstairs, Downstairs and in My 
Lady’s Chamber” 
showing how valuable C. C. Parsons’ 
Household Ammonia is for 
The Laundry 
Cleaning Carpets 
Washing Woolens 
Cleaning Jewelry 
Washing Dishes 
Cleaning Windows 
Polishing Glassware 
Cleaning Floors 
Brightening Linoleum 
Cleaning Woodwork 
Polishing Metal 
Cleaning Clothing 


Ya And for the Bath 
Sold by grocers everywhere, in pint 
quart and half gallon bottles 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
45 Sedgwick Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.% 











from ‘‘accident”’ 
to satisfy me, 


them crack and 


up. 
Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys xever 
break from heat. 
It takes an ‘‘ac- 
cident” to end their usefulness. 

They add to the beauty, com- 
fort and usefulness of the lamp 
—and they fit. 


There is a Macbeth lamp-chimney made 
for every known burner, and my nameis onit. 

My book will tell which one to get for your 
lamp. It is free. Address 


Mac BETH 9 Pittsburgh. 


Finish Your Floors 


Just as You Want Them 
For Rugs or Otherwise 


Sanitary, Artistic and Serviceable 
With the “Original” 


GRIPPIN’S 
Floor Crack Filler and 


Finishes 


i Pe Inexpensive and sim- 
} ag ple to apply. Our 
of ili booklet, full instruc- 
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Any tions, andcostestimates 
LIKE THIS i \\ for any floor, free. 
s h {| WRITE NOW 
| > “wer ° ° 
Sues | Grippin Mfg. Co. 


4 


“gf Dept.3, Newark, N.Y. 


| a 
Weddin 








Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 


samples. 





Write for 
100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
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WHY VIVISECTION 
IS INJURIOUS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


man’s leg to save his life, or to pull a tooth to 
save agony? I say in answer: The two cases 
are not at all parallel. If you cut off aman’s leg 
simply to see if he will live, or if you pull a tooth 
to experiment with agony, then you make the 
cases equal. Or if you cut off the leg of Ain 
order to see if it will pay to cut off the leg of B, 
then the cases are alike. Of course a lesser pain 
may be—often must be—endured to escape a 
greater evil. But if the creation of the lesser 
pain brings a greater evil in its train then it 
cannot be justified. To torture animals with 
the hope of finding how man may escape pain 
is to claim that the possible ne justifies the 
harmful means. It is experimentation, and that 
at the sacrifice of character. 

The same reasoning would justify the tortures 
of the Inquisition. Truth is all-important; 
rack this man’s body in the hope of wresting 
from him the truth! But we moderns believe 
that even truth, secured at such a cost, is tar- 
nished. My point, then, is that even a possible 
good may be sought in a bad way, that way 
being bad which works a greater evil. If famil- 
iarity with pain robs humanity of character 
then let character remain and escape from pain 
and death be shut off. And familiarity with 
pain and carelessness of pain are certainly 
created by vivisection. 


The Weak Must be Shown Mercy 


tion second question facing us is one of equal 
im portance—namely, the responsibility of the 
stronger as regards the weaker. We recognize 
this in all our social life and urge it as one of the 
necessary principles in human progress. The 
strong nation must befriend the weak nation; 
the strong man must defend the weak man. 
The rich and successful must care for the poor 
and the men who have made failures. But this 
law lies upon the basis of mercy for weak things 
as well as weak people. Man in his intelligence 
is the guardian of Nature. He is bound by his 
standing to help the growth of plants and ani- 
mals. His position is not one of destruction 
but of fulfillment in bringing the things beneath 
him nearer to his own level. Animals thus dealt 
with have changed from enemies to friends, and 
man has gaincd a signal glory, not by a slaughter 
of the innocents, but by a companionship with 
God’s inferior creatures. Kindness to animals 
is not merely human—it is divine. To con- 
tradict this law and simply to use in any way, 
no matter how madly, the power given to us 
that we may prove ourselves masters, is to sink, 
really, rather than to rise. 

Vivisection, I claim, takes the weaker by the 
hand of might and cruelly crushes him; on the 
plea of working mercy it sacrifices mercy, and 
thereby tends to defeat the law of progress and 
to lower intelligence until it becomes nothing 
more than intellectual ferocity. We see this in 
another way when we study the mental conceit 
of those who magnify brain until all else 
emotion, beauty, even affection—are put down 
and marked as inferior. We sce it when science, 
so called, leaving its high throne of leadership 
and guidance, makes claim to sacrifice all that 
it pleases on the altar of its ambition. It is a 
complete subversion of the truth divinely enun- 
ciated and taught also by the pure heart, that 
the sacrifice of the stronger for the weaker is the 
law of highest development. 


Vivisection is Cruelty to the Weak 


T IS aside from the question to cite the use of 

animals for food. ‘That is not a sacrifice of the 
weaker for the stronger, but the support of life 
by means which God has provided. If we ate 
living creatures or sucked their blood it would 
be another matter. It is aside from the ques 
tion, too, to say that we kill dangerous animals 
and destroy noxious insects, thus displaying 
brutal power, for the law of self-preservation 
cannot be derided. The truth is simply this: 
that to experiment upon living animals is to 
exalt power to the destructive point and to 
make man a despot. 

But suppose a great dragon visited a city in 
mythical fashion and claimed, as a way of escape 
for the citizens, that he should have given to 
him daily, as his portion, one thousand horses 
and one thousand sheep and one thousand oxen; 
would not their sacrifice be justified that man 
might be saved? And what is disease but a 
brutal dragon demanding daily the lives of 
myriads? Yes, such a sacrifice would be justi- 
fiable. But if the dragon demanded as his 
charge for ransom that one thousand horses 
should be mutilated daily, first a leg cut off and 
then an eye taken out, etc., then it were far 
better for the whole city to be consumed by the 
dragon than that the people should live with 
mercy sacrificed, the stronger free through the 
continual cruelty borne by the weaker. 

The whole system of God, and the system upon 
which civilization is based and upon which 
governments which endure are founded, is that 
there must be mercy and not sacrifice—that is, 
that the strong must bear the infirmities of the 
weak. And if it be said that Nature teaches 
otherwise—‘‘so careful of the type she seems, 
so careless of the single life” —a twofold answer 
leaps forth: first, that the law of the survival of 
the fittest is, after all, only a theory put forth 
by those who do not as yet comprehend Nature; 
and second, that if it be granted that Nature 
sacrifices the weak to the superior force of the 
strong, and for the advance of the best, we must 
remember that Nature is not perfect, and that 
Christianity, finding its code not in Nature, but 
in grace—that is, in divine wisdom and guid- 
ance—is here to bring perfection. 

This, therefore, I believe: that vivisection is 
cruelty to the weak on the part of the strong 
for the possible benefit of the strong, and it is 
absolutely contrary to all the rules of high and 
pure advancement that such a thing should hold, 
since the true law of modern civilization is the 
care for the weak by the strong. 

I will advance one more principle which I 
claim vivisection violates. It is the principle 
that all life is sacred. ‘‘ Nay, that is just what 
we observe,” cries the vivisector. ‘Life is so 
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sacred a thing that we must preserve it if we 
possibly can.”’ But wait a moment. You dis- 
criminate between human and animal life, and 
you have apparently much to bring to your 
support. There‘is an impassable chasm— pace 
Darwin—between human and animal life. But 
on each side of the chasm lies life, and wherever 
there is life there is God; and it is not for us to 
apply one law to one side and another law to the 
other. The law and its application may vary, 
but it must always rest upon the same founda- 
tion—namely, the sanctity of life. 

The Sixth Cammandment teaches the divine 
truth as Christ explained it. He is not a 
murderer only, who kills another man, but he 
also who is angry with his brother without a 

cause. At times we are to take life, but we are 

to do it with solemnity, with a realization of 
what we are doing. It is right to pick flowers, 
but the sickly and sickening dude who walks 
through the fields on his idle Sunday afternoon, 
flicking the daisy-heads from their stalks with 
his thin cane, has the weakness of a murderer 
in him. 


It is Not Right to Torture Any Creature 


T IS right to kill animals for food; but the 

wild city lunatic who, with rod or gun, depopu- 
lates lake and forest simply from the love of 
killing—what think ye, honest sirs, of him? It 
is right—at least our common law so declares— 
to kill the slayer of man in cold blood; but all 
civilized nations rise in horror at the execu- 
tion which is brutal and demoralizing through 

sublicity or wantonness. It may be right to 
Rill animals quickly to obtain what man needs 
for his health; but to torture a conscious creature 
for hours or "days, and that upon a theory of 
a possibility, is to deny the holiness of that 
creature’s life, to shut the eyes to God’s presence 
and power, to count the beating of heart and the 
breathing of lungs as nothing more than the 
man-made mechanism of the watch. 

It is said that one of our best Philadelphia 
surgeons, now dead, never went to operate upon 
a patie nt without first praying to God. Can we 
imagine a vivisector praying to God before he 
straps fast the dog which he is to hold in con- 
scious torture for hours or days? 

It is easy to call this ‘‘superstition” or 

‘‘religious mania.” But the mystery of life is a 
sanctuary before whie h every true scientist bows 
his head; and the Christian, finding that mystery 
enlarged into the creative love of his Heavenly 
Father, and knowing that it is closely associated 
with the very being of Him Who is the source 
of all life, not only bows his head, but also seeks 
to keep his hands clean and his heart free from 
stain. He will not recognize that a few more 
years of life or a possible mastery of some form 
of disease can justify such a cruel trifling with 
the mystery of life that the eyes are closed and 
the ears dulled to the one eternal song of exist- 
ence which has rung through earth since God 
said: ‘‘Let us create.”’ 

In this intelligent age we cannot live on the 
surface. We are bound to go down to the 
original sources, both for knowledge and for 
guidance. Flippant living and acting today are 
criminal. We are learning great truths which 
are eternal in their existence, though only just 
coming to touch our understanding. No action 
is without significance. In the midst, then, of 
the glorious discoveries which surgery has made 
let us not suffer to enter, even in disguise, that 
light-fingered thief, Irreverence, lest he blind 
us to dignity and worth, cause us to exaggerate 
and misplace the importance of things, and 
bring us to a hardness of nature which shall 
make life a curse. Life is holy if lived in a holy 
fashion, and ‘‘the grave is not its goal.” Life 
is holy if held sacred, but if in any way treated 
with brutality it must surely be revenged. 


Why I Oppose Vivisection 


HESE, then, are my reasons for opposing vivi- 
section: It hurts character, and, if persisted in, 
must surely cause a degeneration of those higher 
qualities which make humanity beautiful. It 
violates the honor code of Christian living, 
making the weak submit to the iron hand of the 
strong, rather than the strong always and every- 
where protecting the weak. It forgets and 
teaches forgetfulness of the sanctity of life and 
thereby brings into our existence chaos for 
order, confusion for peace. 
I have closely confined myself in this article. 
I could give a list of names, which would as- 
tonish some, of men who oppose vivisection 
strongly. I could quote from magazines and 
newspapers of the highest standing which have 
editorially taken strong ground against the 
practice. I have said nothing of the laws 
already passed, nor of the agitation throughout 
England and America regarding vivisection. I 
have only given these great principles which, it 
seems to me, must hold, for they are eternal 
principles. I have not touc hed upon the ques- 
tion of what it is claimed vivisection has done, 
nor answered the old argumentum ad hominem: 
‘If it was a question of your child’s life or de: = 
would you hesitate about the mutilation of : 
few guinea-pigs or monkeys?” Some pss Fh 
seem strangely trivial in the presence of the 
great truth of righteousness. 
In closing I would only add, 
a question 


first, that this is 
this of the right or wrong of vivi- 
section—which is going to be pressed to a con- 
clusion; and second, I would make my only 
quotation in the premises, as expressing my own 
belief, from Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, the honored 
Professor of Surgery for so long in Harvard 
University: ‘‘There will come a time when the 
world will look back to modern vivisection in 
the name of science as they now do to burning 
at the stake in the name of religion.”’ 


NOTE—In the next article, to appear in the April 
Journal, Dr. W. W. Keen, the eminent surgeon, will dis- 
cuss the other side of this question under the title,“* What 
Vivisection Has Done for Humanity.” 

Previous articles published in this department of ** Both 
Sides of Live Questions’’ have been: 

Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 

Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 

By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
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_powerfully influences his singing. Of all that is 
theatrically eloquent in the distribution of light 
and shade, in the accentuation of the rhythmic 
beat and in the shaping of the musical phrase he 
has a keen perception, and his treatment of the 
scenic plan in such episodes as the second act of 
‘*Tosca” or the third act of ‘‘Aida” shows that 
Nature unquestionably intended him to be an 
operatic impersonator. Furthermore, he shows 
in such works as ‘‘Don Pasquale” and ‘‘Le 
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Nozze di Figaro” an appreciation of the older | vs Yi 3 ¥ 
schools, though here, indeed, the deficiencies | es Lie ay 
in his technics ‘become more manifest. Aninter- | i ; fy it 


esting artist is Mr. Scotti, but a faulty singer | 
whose voice is paying the penalties of misuse. 


bd e ° 
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is also an admirable operatic impersonator. | e 
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But here more praise can be awarded to the | 


wholly musical side of the art. Mr. Gilibert is a Whi G | 

remarkably good singer with a very poor natural ite Oo Ss 
voice. His singing is a source of continual 
delight to connoisseurs, because they see plainly 
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its best should hear him not in opera, but in goods. A linen like fabric ery. glossy, strong " lo oS 
the delivery of songs. On the opera stage Mr. crush and wrinkle as linen does. That's the only conspicuous 
Gilibert owes much of his success to his skill : Z 
in acting and to his vitalizing imagination. difference. 
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ral quality, a true, rich, vibrant barytone, which This enticing new fabric comes in 76 fancy patterns—the rage 
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good, though he, too, not infrequently yields to 
the temptation to ‘‘split the ears of ground- 
lings.”” He phrases well, treats melodies with 
regard for their musical character, and shades 
with skill. He can sing softly with well 
governed mechanism and with charm. 

Without doubt the operatic public will con- 
tinue to encourage singers to sing vociferously 
rather than beautifully, and will fail to perceive 
in the classic cantilena of Mozart a music far 
greater than the baroque productions of Puccini. 
But art is long, as Horace once remarked, and 
perhaps with the flight of years Americans may 
slowly come to a realization of the imperishable 
truth that the highest purpose of all technic 
is not big tone, but beautiful tone preserved 
throughout the scale and in the delivery of 
every conceivable kind of music. In that day 
singers who really sing will come into their own. 


AN UP-TO-DATE HOME- 
MADE CHICKEN HOUSE | 22st —- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) | OO 50 
Figure Seven shows the north side (lower) 


flaps closed for the winter months. The roof is 
built in two sections, each section made of 6 
boards each 4 feet 6 inches in length and nailed 
to cleats which fit snugly inside the top edges of 
the north and south frames. 

In the center of the roof place a strip of board 
4 feet 6 inches long by 4 inches wide, as shown 
at Bin Figure Seven; this will give the other sec- 
tions an overhang of 2 inches on the east and the 
west ends; screw the roof sections down tightly 
to the four sides and cover with tar paper. : 


To assemble the different sections place the | The stylish, snappy appearance will probably fi rst 


east and west sides on the base and then screw 
the north and south sides to them; then put on attract you to the 
your roof; four screws will fasten the house 
securely to base; for this use screws 3 inches in 


length on the inside of the east and west sides. 
The second floor is made in two sections, each 
section measuring 3 feet 1o inches by 3 feet 6 

















inches. On the inside of the house two feet 

from the ground screw two strips lengthwise on ; ; , 

Oe ee eee ae eee — 7 Your satisfaction at the perfect fit and comfortable feeling it give 
c ong é é “] se as s yports tor 1¢ . . . . ry ° ° . 

second story; this will leave 12 inches space at your foot will induce you to buy 1t. I he extra quality which will reve: 

the east end of the house for the runway. a | : bi. oe if : ere . ‘ . . , 
Figure Fight shows how the screens are alter- itself after long wear will appeal to your Senke of anand, and alll 

nated during the summer months so that oats, become a permanent wearer ot the American Lady Shoe. 

grass or clover may be planted on one side while i = ca 2 ‘ 

chickens are enjoying the green feed on theother. | These three qualities of style, fit, and wear have in this way created 
The roosts (Figure Nine) are made of boards, : » eli aaa : ey ethle t 

16 inches wide by 3 feet 6 inches long, with a | Widespread demand for the American Lady Shoe and made it possible t 

cleat 16 inches by 3 inches fastened on each end, secire if 7 *- , “ 9 0 2c] ic 

Saadeh pet ie aatied. Cot tue Glass al | Serore © 0 considerably more than 20,000 stores in America. 


furring strip 42 inches in length and round two 


of the edges on the 2-inch side and nail these to | The shoe illustrated is a patent leather blucher with light 
the cleats for the perches. These also act as | welt sole and high Cuban heel, tipped toe and overlapped 
handles when taking out roosting or dropping | top. The Hebe last on which it is made is one of the 


boards to be cleaned daily. 

It is well to have a few muslin frames to fit 
snugly inside of the wired frames 8, 9, ro, 21 and 
tag be used on stormy days or late inthe autumn 

y placing them on the windward or stormy Our be ‘ful new Sore, Styles is ready Send for free copy 
, T m) eautiful new book of Spring Styles is ready. gSend for free copy. 
sides. The house may be cleaned by removing if of pring SO ’ ; Sirt ‘ 


screens No. 8 to clean the upper floor and screens 


No. 9 for the lower floor, or by using the door. | HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis—Boston 


snappiest and most comfortable of this season’s styles. 


If you find difficulty in getting an American Lady Shoe to exactly suit you, write us 
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. TRADE 


An Read Reproduction of the Fashionable Rough Silks 
35 Cents Per Yard. 


27 Inches Wide. 75 Shades and Colors. 
This Wonderful Wash Fabric Has Been the Sensation of the Year, 


Possessing as it Does the Brilliancy, Character and Beauty of 
the Richest Rough Silks at About One-Quarter of Their Cost. 


Himalaya Cloth was developed after years of experi- The excellence of Himalaya Cloth is due to three 
ment in response to the demand for a fabric which — things: the peculiar character of the rough yarns, the 
would be as beautiful as the real care used in weaving, and the _ perfect 


Rough Silks, yet would have great finish which insures the permanent 
durability, would not wear fuzzy and __brilliancy. 


would stand all the tests of the laundry. : 
Before the cloth leaves the mill every 


Its success was as immediate as it piece is rigidly inspected and those which 
was deserved. Nothing that can be are flawless in every particular are 
said about Himalaya Cloth, however, | stamped with the word ‘‘Himalaya” on 
is so convincing as an inspection of | the selvage. ‘This word is your guaran- 


the cloth itself. Then it will be tee of perfection. Do not accept 
evident that it is no over-statement anything which may be _ represented 


to say that an expert can hardly dis- as like ‘‘Himalaya,’’ or the 
tinguish between ‘‘Himalaya’’ and same as ‘‘Himalaya.’’ Such 
silks that cost $1.00 to $1.50 per fabrics may be goods which are 


yard. It is ideal for Suits, Coats, imperfect and rejected as_ un- 
Evening and Automobile Wraps, worthy to be stamped ‘‘Himalaya,”’ 
Evening Gowns, Shirt Waists, Chil- or cheap imitations. See the word 
dren’s Dresses and for every purpose  ‘‘Himalaya’’ for yourself on the 
where real silk is desirable. selvage. 


Ask for Himalaya Cloth at the wash goods counter of your 
dealer. If it is not in his stock, write us giving his name. 


FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
725 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, = Fe 
BRADFORD, ENG. —< 



































































































































DOWN FUEL BILLS! 


Burning coke in a CONTROL Range, you spend 
40c for fuel where you formerly paid $1.00; with 
coal you save 30c on the $1.00. 


All due to the discovery and successful application of a 
new mechanical principle in draft construction. 

The superior qualities of CONTROL Ranges—both in 
baking and fuel saving — may be determined by you in your 
own kitchen without expense. 


















OUR DEALERS ARE 


AUTHORIZED TO 


ALLOW YOU 3 MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


The “CONTROL” means an oven always equally hot all 
over. Keeps fire for 20 hours! Ideal for “fast” or “slow” 
baking. Is a handsome, high-grade range, sold at a fair price. 

If the dealer failsto provide you, please notify usat onceand 
receive our free Stove Book. We will then ship you direct on 
90 days’ free trial, freight paid, any stove listed in catalogue. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., 


Albany, N. Y. 



































( Smith’ a Bahu’ s Shop” ) 


(TRADE-MARK REG'D 


& ee 


. Sra 

‘6 . . 
Dainty Thing 
(Copyright 1905, Albert 
Send to-day for our latest il 
containing every requirement f 
INFANT'S COMP 
Hand made good 





U.S. PAT. OFFICE) 


& 


4 9 
s for Babies 
Dwight Smith & Co.) 
lustrated mail-order catalog 
or an . 
LETE OUTFIT 
S$ our specialty. 


; Above catalogue containing a list of BABY’S FIRST 
NEEDS and a sample birth announcement card will be sent 


in a plain patent sealed envelo 


pe for 2 cents. 


ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH CO. 


\ 301 Lyman Building 


Springfield, Mass. /} 














THE GIRL WHO HAD 
NO CHARM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


‘*Ves, that’s been said,” said I. 


‘‘What beats me,” he went on, ‘‘is to see how- 


you could insert a joke with an operation.” 

I laughed. Dear John, he was too serious and 
earnest for such foolish things as me. ‘‘ Well,” 
said I at last, ‘‘I make you a solemn promise 
that in consideration of the circumstances of 
our marriage, if you should ever fall in love I’ll 
act differently from other wives, I swear it.” 

‘‘There will be no occasion, Maggie,” said he. 

There was a silence for a while. John looked 
at his watch thinking he must be off to the Cow- 
caddens, and I thinking what I ought to do. 
And then astill little voice within me spoke, and 
I found my pocket and a paper that was in it 
and brought it out. 

“John,” said I, ‘‘David thinks he has the 
document. But he hasn’t. I have it here,” and 
I held it out to him. 

‘‘Well do I mind the look of it,’’ he said 
soberly. ‘‘ Yes, yes, that’s it.” 

“‘T brought it,’ I went on, and I could 
scarcely find the voice to go on with, “‘becausc I 
thought I might perhaps find the womanliness— 
to give it back to you.””, Then my hand dropped. 
I couldn’t. ‘‘Will you never hold it up against 
me in the future that I couldn’t do that?” 

“TI promise you, Maggie, that I never will,” 
said he. 

‘*To go back to the Pans,” I went on thinking 
aloud, ‘‘to go back when all these years my eyes 
have been centered upon this night. To go 
back there and wizen and = up when I might 
go to them and say, ‘By-the-way, I’m to Le 
married to John Shand, M. P.’” 

And then the dear man patted my shoulder. 
“‘And you will, Maggie,” said he. ‘‘You have 
my word!” 

But his kindness and his little touch of ten- 
derness I could not stand. ‘‘Never! Never! 
Never!” I cried. ‘‘ You’re free!” and I tore the 
document in two and burst out crying in my 
handkerchief. 

But just then one of the electors of the 
Cowcaddens Club looked in, and, seeing John, 
called down the street, ‘‘Here he is! I’ve got 
him!” And then more came running, and the 
street was full of them. 

‘‘Maggie,” said John to me, ‘‘should we take a 
night to think this over?” 

“‘No,” said I, drying my eyes, ‘‘I can’t go 
through it again. It ends tonight and now. 
Good luck, John.” 


9233 I hurried across the room to get my bonnet 
and cloak, and the next minute the room was 
full of the roaring, shouting Cowcaddens, all of 
them screeching, ‘‘Shand! Shand! Our man! 
Our man! Majority! Majority!” and such 
cries. And then some of them lifted him on 
the counter, and above the roar I could hear 
his voice calling out for silence. 

‘‘Cowcaddens! Cowcaddens! Cowcaddens!” 
he began. ‘‘We have this night fought the gocd 
fight, the victorious fight, and the enemy is 
smitten hip and thigh!” By this time the crowd 
began to be quiet and he could be heard, and 
every word I was hanging on as if I should never 
hear him again. ‘‘The blow has been struck,” 
he went on, ‘‘and we have struck it for the grand 
old cause of liberty!” There was a great out- 
burst of cheers, but John silenced them. ‘‘ But, 
gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘one may have too much 
even of liberty.” 

“‘No! No!” cried some. 

“Yes! Yes!” shouted John fiercely; ‘‘one may 
even want to be tied!” 

“Never! Never!” shouted the Cowcaddens, 
but again he silenced them in his masterful way. 
“*T say yes! and I have found a young lady will- 
ing to be tied tome. I’m to be married.” 

‘*What’s her name?” cried some one. 

‘*Her name’s Miss Wylie,” said John. 

Ah, think of it! Think of what was bursting 
in my head and heart then! I knew the crowd 
was roaring, but what it was roaring I did not 
know. I knew that there were strong hands 
lifting me, but I hardly felt them, and where I 
was or what I was doing I had no idea till I was 
standing beside John on the counter and the 
crowd shouting, ‘‘Speech! Speech from Mrs. 
Shand!” Mrs. Shand/ Think of it. Then I 
heard John say: ‘‘Quiet! Being a lady she can’t 
make a speech.” 

Then I came to myself again. 

“‘T can make a speech,” I cried, ‘‘and I will 
make a speech, and it’s in two words and they’re 
these— My constituents /” 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 


A FRIENDSHIP 


COOK-BOOK 
By Bertha B. Streeter 


T OUR last meeting together, just before the 
Commencement, fourteen of us girls decidcd 
to start an annual ‘“‘Round Robin” letter, and 
for five years we have kept it going. Gradually 
we have married and started new homes. To 
most of us cooking was almost a lost accom- 
plishment, so one ingenious member of our circle 
gave to another as a wedding present a ‘‘Friend- 
ship Cook-Book.” In the first place she wrote 
to all the other girls asking for their favorite 
recipes. She also requested an unmounted 
photograph of each member of the Circle. The 
one who made up the book being an artist used 
water-color paper for the leaves. For each group 
of recipes sent her she painted a dainty frame 
and pasted in it the picture of the contributor. 
Appropriate little pictures in water-color were 
also scattered through the book among the 
typewritten recipes. 

A group of violets in natural colors and the 
words, ‘‘Friendship Cook-Book,” in gilt, deco- 
ratel the cover. Tied with a bow of violet 
ribbon the gift was a beautiful one and it was 
highly prized by that little bride. ‘I value it,” 
she said, ‘‘not only because it is so dainty and 
the recipes so reliable, but also because it 
represents the thoughtfulness of some of my 
dearest friends.” 
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nnual Special Sale 
stermoor Mattress _ 


In the course of our enormous business, hundreds of ticking 
remnants accumulate. We take this annual opportunity to . 
move them. You get the financial benefit—we clear our stock. 








Luxurious French Edge Mattresses, 
extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest 
orade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches 
long, in one or two parts as desired. 


REGULAR 
PRICE 


SPECIAL 
PRICE 


$1950 


These mattresses cost $30.00 regularly and are 
in every way as great, if not greater bargains 
than those sold last year at special price of 
$18.50. Ifyou were fortunate enough to secure 
one, You will fully appreciate the present sale. 











Mattresses Filling is especially Coverings 
selected Ostermoor 


Sheets, all hand-laid, 


Beautiful Mercer- 


ized French Art 


are all full double- 
bed size, 


. ‘ aa 7 i Twills, finest 
4 ft. 6 in. wide closed within ticking csiiey, Sark, 
6 ft. 4 in. long entirely by hand blue, yellow, 


green or lavender, 
plain or figured. 
High-grade, dust- 
proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, striped 
in linen effect or 


in one or two parts, 
round corners, 5- 
inch inseamed 
borders, French 
Rolled Edges, ex- 


actly like illustra- 


sewing. 


Weight, full 60 Ibs. 
each, 15 lbs. more 
than regular. 














tion. Built in the the’ good old- 
daintiest possible : 50 fashioned blue 
manner by our and white stripe 
most expert Price $] 820 Fach Herring-bone 
specialists. Ticking. 








From Your Ostermoor Dealer. 


(in one or two parts) 








Or if he has 


none in stock, we will ship direct, express 
prepaid, same day check is received by us. 





We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the 
United States. Offered only while they last; first 
come, first served. The supply is limited. Terms 
of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, 
45 lbs., in two parts, costs $15.50. The $30.00 French Edge 
Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 15 Ibs. more, has round 
corners — soft Rolled Edges—closer tufts, finer covering, and is 
much softer and far more resilient. 


Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, 
‘The Test of Time,’’ a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two 
colors, profusely illustra- 
ted; it’s well worth while. 





OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
117 Elizabeth Street New York 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 

















SB” When ordering, please state first, 












second and even third choice of color of 
covering, in case all you like are already 
| sold, as there will be no time for corre- 
| Spondence. If you are willing to risk the 
| delay write for samples. 










TRADE-MARKK 4 
Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. i 





































One Dollar 


Puts the 


“RICHMOND Suction Cleaner 
tem Celtcum aleyeel= 


of a considerable amount of money. 
Today, a single ONE DOLLAR BILL will put a guaran- 
teed “Ricumonp” Suction Cleaner in your home. 
And the balance of its purchase price you pay for out of 
the actual month-to-month money which it saves you. 
You are paying the price of a suction cleaner now, anyway 
—whether you have one or not. 
You are paying its price out in house-cleaning, alone— 
for a “Ricumonp” makes house-cleaning needless. 








You are paying its price out many times over, 


Yesterday, the cost of a vacuum cleaner involved an outlay 


in the 


hard labor of sweeping and dusting, which the ‘ ‘RICHMOND” 


makes unnecessary. 
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You are paying it out, again and again, in the damage which dust does to your 
furniture, to your hangings, to your clothing, to YOU. You are a an the price 


of a suction 


cleaner, when a single Dollar would save the waste! 


Weighs Two Pounds Lessthan a Common Carpet Sweeper 


You see here an electric suction cleaner 
which weighs but ¢ez pounds — instead of 
sixty. 

All that any vacuum cleaner or suction 
cleaner can do, this one does. 

And it does, besides, some things which 
no other machine can do. 

You can, for example, use this 
Suction Cleaner either with 
the hose. 

For use with the hose, we furnish, with- 
out extra cost, special tools for cleaning 
portieres, walls, books, bedding, upholstery, 
clothing, hats. 


“RICHMOND™ 
or without 





For Hair-Drying 


Also a special attachment for hair-drying, 
pillow renovating, etc. 

The hose attachment slides on and off 
with the same ease that your foot slides into an 
: r easy slipper. 

Slip on the 
hose, and the 
ten-pound 

“RICHMOND” 
rivals any ma- 
chine—no 
matter how 
; much it 
DN a weighs, or 
how much it 
costs. 

Slip off 
the hose, 
and you 
haveafloor 


pruners 


‘ 
; 
3 
4 
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“Ricumonp” Heating Systems, “Ricumonp” Enamel Ware, 
Two Factories at Uniontown, Pa.—One at Norwich, Conn.—One at Racine, Wis. 


316 Terminal Building 
and 4l1st St., New York 


less than an ordinary carpet cleaner —and 
glides over the floor more lightly, more 
easily than even the lightest carpet cleaner. 


Advantage of Light Weight 


The “Ricumonp* Suction Cleaner enables 
you, now, for the first time, to clean by 
electricity without lugging a sixty to eighty 
pound machine from room to room —up- 
stairs and down. 

It represents as great an advance over 
heavyweight vacuum cleaners as these clean- 
ers represented over brooms and carpet 
sweepers. 

But light weight and easy operation are 
but two of the ‘‘Richmond’s’’ exclusive 
superiorities. There are many more. 

There is, for example, the vibrating brush, 
which you find in no other machine. 

This brush fits in the floor nozzle of the 
“Ricumonp’, Jt vibrates at the rate of 10,000 
times a minute. 

Not arotary motion to wear out the car- 
pet, buta light up-and-down tapping motion. 


Taps Out the Dirt 


The vibrating brush taps the caked dirt 
out of the carpets and fabrics which no other 
machine could clean. 

The brush slips in or out without the use 
of tools. It is but the work of ten seconds 
to take it out or put it in. 

And without the brush the “Ricumonp" 
will do all that any machine — vacuum or 
suction—can possibly do without working 
injury to even the finest fabrics. 





A Comparative Test 
In a comparative test with the leading 
machines costing over $100, Messrs. Duncan 
& Lyndon, Consulting Engineers, 56 Pine 


THE MS¢Crum-HoweELt Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Sy General Office: park Ave. 
’ 























“RicHMoOND" Household Utensils 


Street, New York, 
reported: 

First—that the heavy-weight machines con- 
sumed two and one half times the electrical 
current which the “RicHMOND” requires. 

Second —that the “Ricumonpb” is more durable, 
being all metal, without valves, and with only 
two wearing surfaces, . 

Third—that the ten-pound ‘Ricumonp* 
equalled the machines costing over $190 in effi- 
ciency—in every test. 

Fourth—that the “RICHMOND” js the simplest 
known construction, easy to operate and easy to 
lubricate, there being but two oil holes, both 
readily accessible from the outside of the machine; 
while to lubricate the machines costing over $100 
requires nine dismantling operations, with the 
consequent danger of replacing parts in the 
wrong position. 


recently found, and 


Simplest Construction 


We could multiply comparisons endlessly. 

But without saying more, you can judge 
our confidence in the “Ricumonp” by the fact 
that we not only cover it with the broadest 
possible guarantee, but we give you, besides, 
if you choose, a full year to pay for it. 

Or, if you prefer to pay cash in advance, 
taking the discount, we give you a ten-day 
trial at our risk. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


Your guarantee is the absolute guarantee 
of a $3,000,000 company, with four large 
plants and branches and agencies in all cities. 

It is a guarantee by the manufacturers of 
“Richmond” Boilers, “Ricumonp: Radiators, 


“Ricumonp” Bath-tubs, Lavatories, Sinks, 
“Ricumonp” Soap-savers. 
Surely you must see that the “Ricumonp” 


Suction Cleaner must give perfect service, 
perfect satisfaction, day after day, month 
after month, else we could not afford this 


offer. 


Snip out the coupon and send today to 





If ri onvenie nce 


liness were worth 


all these were worth 











and perfect clean- 
nothing; 
were worth nothing to put an end 
to the back-aches of sweeping, to 
the drudgery of dusting, to the bug- 
bear of annual house-cleaning —if 


if it 





Points About the “Ricumonp”" 


—costs less per month for electricity than the average 
family spends for brooms. 

—after a year of consistent use you couldn't find a 
thimbleful of dirt in a fourteen-room house if you 
took all the carpets up. 

— no more spring or fall ‘* house-cleanings’’—no more 
**sweeping days’’—no more ‘‘ dusty Fridays."" 

— its total cost is less than the cost of one single annual 
house-cleaning—to say nothing of saving the wear 
and tear which house-cleaning brings to furniture. 

— cleans furniture, walls, upholstery, bedding, clothing, 
decorations, bookshelves, tile floors, hardwood 
floors, nooks and crannies, as well as making old 
carpets look like new. 

—equally valuable in homes, 
hospitals, libraries, 
public buildings. 

— without any change or adjustment, uses either direct 
or alternating current; universal motor of our own 
construction. 

—thirty feet of electrical cord, with connecting socket, 
comes with the cleaner — everything ready to start — 
any one can do it. 
handsome in appearance—all exposed parts are 
highly polished — operates with easy gliding motion, 
no pressure required. 

—absolutely guaranteed for one year, 
abuse should last as long as a watch. 
— One Dollar brings it— you pay the balance out 

month-to-month money it saves you. 


offices, 
schools, 


hotels, 
theatres, 


stores, 
churches, 


and without 


of the 











Many have written us that they were so 
delighted with the ‘‘RicHMoND”’ that they 
desired to own it outright at once— 

Many have written us that they were so 
delighted with the ‘‘RICHMOND”’ that they 
desired to give it tosome one as a present— 

And for these reasons they ask us, as a 
favor, if we would not make them a special 
cash ‘price, so that they could own the 
machine outright, and present it to the 
friend whom they had in mind, 

To meet these conditions, we make a 
special cash price of $65, and if, after 10 
days’ use the “‘RICHMOND” isn’t found to 
be all we claim, return the machine at ou 
expense and we will return your money. 

3ut please remember that we have such 
great confidence in the “RICHMOND” that 
we prefer to allow it to pay for itself through 
the work it saves you, at the rate of $6.00 
per month. 





L. H. J. March 


DOLLAR COUPON 


THE McCRUM-HOWELL COMPANY 
Park Avenue and 4lst rote New York 


I hereby order one *“* RICHMOND "’ S 


tion Cleaner, 














NOTHING, complete, with hose attachment and seven special t ools, 
remember this: for which I agree to pay to your order $1.00, herewith, 
and $6.00 per month for twelve consecutive months. 
The ‘‘ RICHMOND” Suction Title to be given ine when full amount is paid. 
Cleaner will pay its own cost : 
; Name -_ 
and carn you a profit besides, 
from the actual, month-to- Address re, 











month money it saves. Name of Electric Light Company 
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Get Our New Book 
of Plans 


‘““Low Cost Modern Homes’”’ 
For 25c in silver and 10c 


for postage. 


( signs of over one hundred new de- 
signs of practical homes, from $1,500 to 
$3,000, giving floor plans, exterior views, 

cost of each house and price of plans. This 

book sells regularly for $i but you can get it 
for 25c and 10c postage. 

We will save you two-thirds of the usual 
architect’s fee and guarantee satisfaction. 


We have planned over 6,000 homes through-, 
out the world, and in every case saved money 
for our customers. 
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Blue-print plans of this house, complete, 
for only $10. 


‘é * ”? 
Palatial Modern Homes 
Contains double houses, flats and large dwell- 
ings, from $3,500 to $20,000. Sent for 25c¢ 

and 12¢ postage. 


‘Cottages and Bungalows”’ 


This book has 68 designs of small houses cost- 
ing $300 to $9,000, and will be mailed to any 
address for 25e¢ and Se postage. 
66 : . ”? 
California Bungalows 


Contains 60 first-class bungalows, from $500 up. 
The best book of its kind published. Price, 
25c and 5c postage. 


Our Monthly Magazine, $1.00 


Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to ‘‘Art 
in Architecture,’’ a monthly magazine devoted 
to the home. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON 


Architects 
139 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


— How to Select Cut Glass 








Many people cannot tell pressed glass from cut 
glass. If the uninitiated will look for the name of 


Clark 


(the arrow points it out) 


they can be sure of get- 
ting Cut Glass noted for 
twenty-five years for 
perfect workmanship 
and brilliancy of color. 
The beautiful ‘‘Rose’’ 
pattern can now be 
had in various articles. 
If not at your dealer's send for illustrated booklet. 
T. B. CLARK & CO., Inc., Honesdale, Pa. 

















Bungalows and American Homes 





Design No.2. Built in California and Iowa—Cost $2800 
Our handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, 
Mission, Colonial, English Timbered and Concrete 
houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors, and floor 
plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000.00 
to $10,000.00. These designs are photos of 
structures we have built throughout the country 
not theoretical pen pictures. Special specifications 
and details of construction made to suit any climate. 
Price of book $1.00 prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 911 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


We Trust You 








10 Days 
$1.85Each Send no money 
Write today for this 
dsome 14-inch, beau 
f irled refully 
Ostri Feather, 
r s 1 th 
y 





W rite for ogue 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 138 
21 Quincy 8t., Chicago 








AGENTS DRESS GOODs waxe 
CREDIT n= of handkerchiets,e 


epresent 
ork. Finelin«ofhandkerchiefs,e 


Free sainples. S r 








tc | 
pbringsparticulars. MONEY | 
FREEPORT MFG. CO., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N.¥., Dept. 50. 





FROM POVERTY TO 
PROSPERITY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


what was called a State Farm. This meant 
that the State had some time taken it in lieu 
of unpaid taxes. We paid no rent and there 
was no one who had any authority to put us off 
the place unless it should be sold; and, on the 
other hand, there was no one responsible for 
making repairs. 


Besides the Supplies which we had to buy 
we had snugly tucked away in a warm corner 
of the cellar plenty of potatoes, beets, carrots, 
onions, turnips, cabbages and afew apples. I had 
dried sweet corn and canned tomatoes. We had 
also quite a little bin of field corn for the hens. 
All of these vegetables came from our garden, 
and because of them I saw before me comfort and 
plenty for the winter. 

Somewhat to our surprise we found that we 
had about seventy-five dollars left in the bank. 
To this we added twenty-five dollars on John’s 
next payday and sent the money to pay our 
loan to the charitable association. 

Meanwhile I had found another source of 
income. I am not an expert washer and ironer, 
but I always had a passion for having things 
clean; so, when two women whose acquaintance 
I had made through my berry business asked 
me to do their family washing through the 
winter I consented. From each of these women 
I received a dollar and a half. 


During the Winter We Decided upon plans for 
the next summer. John concluded not to hire 
out by the month, but to devote his energies to 
his garden. If he had any spare time he could 
usually get work by the day at a dollar and a 
half. This plan we carried out, and by the hard 
work of the whole family we managed the second 
summer to lay by three hundred dollars. 

Our third spring there we bought the place on 
which we lived for five hundred dollars. We 
borrowed half this sum and gave a mortgage on 
the place for it. There were about fifty acres of 
land. Now that the place was our own John 
began to set out small fruit as fast as he could 
get the land in the right condition for it. At 
the same time he kept to his garden, gradually 
increasing it. In a year or two he established a 
small greenhouse in which he raised lettuce for 
market in winter, which, after a little, paid all 
our winter expenses. In the spring he used the 
greenhouse to start his vegetables, thereby get 
ting many of them so much earlier in the market 
that they commanded far better prices. When 
those kinds of vegetables became plenty in the 
market, and therefore cheap, frequently his 
were nearly all sold. 


It was Not Long before we 


perou >. 


were very pros- 
We planned to have something always 
to sell, and it was no uncommon thing for John 
to take a load to market eve ry wee kday from 
early spring, beginning with rhubarb, radishes 
and onion sets, until late autumn, ending with 
the little white turnips that are not pulled until 
after a heavy frost. ‘These loads varied in value 
from eight or ten dollars to thirty. A thousand 
or two dollars in the bank in the autumn over 
and above all of our expenses was 
usual income. 

Our manner of living had changed gradually 
with our changing’ fortunes. ‘The house had 
been almost entirely made over. It was built 
on one of the heavy, almost indestructible 
frames of a former time and still stands firm and 
strong. Nearly everything else about the house 
is new—with two or three notable exceptions, 
however. We found and preserved a fine old 
fireplace which had been boarded up in the 
sitting-room. In the hall were some fine archi- 
tectural features. ‘These we combined with the 
sitting-room, making a very pleasant room in- 
deed by cutting a six-foot opening between 
them. We have made the old-fashioned parlor 
into a charming dining-room by putting a row 
of high windows on one side and placing a china- 
closet in one corner. The house is heated by a 
furnace, and when night closes down it is lighted 
by softly-shaded lamps. Mary’s piano in the 
corner of the sitting-room invites to music, and 
the many books and magazines which we see 
about suggest a love of reading by all members 
of the family. 

Outside, we have beautified the yard by 
setting out shrubs and flowers where needed. 
We look out upon a beautiful landscape from 
almost any point on our farm. Six years ago a 
trolley line that connects us with several large 
towns was built, running near us. And that 
old road of spring mud and summer dust has 
given place to a beautiful State road. 


now our 


My Children Have Had the Best of educa- 
tional advantages. They have all attended the 
country school until they were fitted to enter the 
High School—all of them, excepting little Paul, 
who is still in the country school. Then they 
drove to town to the High School every day, 
keeping their horse in a livery stable during the 
day and driving home at night. They took their 
own luncheons with them, and feed for the horse, 
and paid ten cents a day for having the horse 
cared for. 

Three of the children havealready finished High 
School, and the fourth will be graduated next 
year. Mary finished at eighteen, taught school 
in the country for two years and then went to 
college. She has just been graduated from there 
and has secured a good position as teacher in a 
High School of the State. She will make an 
admirable teacher. She is strong and comely, 
well poised, merry and sweet. 

Henry is taking a four-years course in the 
Agricultural Department of Cornell University. 
When he is graduated his father intends to give 
him a fine chance to earn a farm for himself, 
and we hope and expect a prosperous and happy 
life for him. 


Am I Happy in My Country Home? I love 
every stick and stone of it. I love the bright- 
ness of day and the soft darkness of night, the 
country sounds and the country stillness. I 
seems to me the only place in the wide world for 
children to grow up, and for men and women to 
learn to think and to know and to come to a 
realization of their oneness with the God of all 
Nature. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1910 


when the fruit reaches its prime 


» ripened Hawaiian pineapple. 


grows. Nothing is added to the 
granulated cane sugar. 





t’s So Different! 


- The Certain Dayy 


There is a certain day, in the growth of @ pineapple 


in flavor and tenderness. 


~ On that day the indigestible starch of the green 


been entirely converted into the wholesome, delicious 
‘naturally ripened pineapple. And there is no other 
world so wholesome, so tempting and so refreshing” 


Hawaiian Pineapple is picked and canned on the | 
the fruit has reached its very best—right on ‘the field 


pure fruit save a syrup ¢ 


Untouched by naked hands in 


j : ry iy comes to your table as fragrant and real-flavored as thou; 


Hawaiian Pineapple is entirely different from other varieties 


had picked it in the fields of Hawait and eaten it on the spot 





of pineapple, canned or fresh. It is so tender, so exactly ripe, 


that it cuts with a spoon, like a 
woody, with the biting, uncertain 


peach. It is never tough and 
taste of the so-called “fresh” 


pineapple you slice at home, or of ordinary canned pineapple, 


You owe yourself a taste of Hawaiian Pineapple. Your 
grocer should have it in three’ forms—Sliced, Crushed, Grated 


tend his name. Send for booklet 
—worth having. 


~ {see that “Hawaiian” is on the can), but if he hasn't Hawatian, 


of Hawaiian Pineapple recipes 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


1136 Tribune Building. 
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—and place the 


can reach it easily. 


freely. 
with other foods and it is 


a@I°O 


CORN SYRUP 





| Eat it on 





Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
| Waffles Candy 











*Send your name ona post card for 

Karo Cook Book —Fifty pages 

including thirty perfect recipes 

for home candy-making. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Department “‘A’’ 

P. 0. Box 161, New York 









Co eo 


ive Father Karo with his cakes 


not agree with him, but he can eat Karo 
It is a pure sweet that blends naturally 


lil 


syrup jug where he 
Other syrups: may 


good for everybody. 
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NOT in any MILK TRUST 


HORLICK’S 


Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder 
A quick lunch 


Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home 


Others are Imitations —Ask for Horlick’s — Everwhere 





NGRAVED 


The name“ Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. 


VERETT 











EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.00; Samples 
each additional 100, $2.00: deliv 


on Wedding 


ered anywhere in the United States Address, 2 South llth § > 
ADDEY ATRGINIA- 





Pyrography, tooling, painting,embroidery, cut work,etc.; 
| whole skins also. Everything at wholesale. Small pieces 
| cut. Catalogue rich insuggestions—thingstomake—free. 
| MARSHALL, SON & CO., 262 Purchase St., Boston. 


Billiard Table $1 


$1 Down; Balance Monthly—Also Pool Tables, $6, $15, $25 
Sent on trial—All balls, cues, etc., free—Wrnite for catalog. 
E.T. BURROWES CO., 816 Elm St., Portland, Me. 
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Water- *. 
proof 
y Keep Baby’s Dresses Dry and Sweet. 


Save work for the mother. 
Make baby more comfortable. 
3utton neatly over regular diaper.— No 
pins required. ? 
bidbines light, adjustable, soft and dainty. 


A Trade Mark Reg.-U.S. Pat. Of.) 


Zasily cleansed. 

Will not irritate or sweat. Better 
than any other garment of the kind. 
—50ca pair. Made from 


LN 


“Stork” Sheeting 


A rubberless, waterproof fabric, light 
as linen. 
Best for baby’s crib, the sick bed and 


all household purposes. 
Aseptic and hygienic. By 
the yard $1.00 and $1.50. 
“Stork” Catchall Bibs, 50c. 
“Stork”? Plain Bibs, 25c. 
““Stork’”’ Diaper Bags (black 
and white check), 50c, 
Sold by dry goods dealers 
throughout the United 
States. Ifyour dealer hasn't 
“Stork” goods send to us. 
Free—for your dealer’s name — 
Baby Sponge Bag of *' Stork Sheet- 
ing’' as a useful sample—also 
descriptive booklet. 


THE STORK COMPANY, 
Dept. 1-F, Boston, Mass. 


(Also Mfrs, of ‘* Stork ’’ 
Absorbent Diapers.) 











[rustemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 


“DANDY” combination for cleansing and pol- 
ishing all kinds of russet or tan 
boots and shoes, 25c. ‘‘Star’’ 
size, 10c. 


“Gilt Edge” 


The only black dressing for Iadies’ 

SCHILOREN S |] and Children’s shoes that positively 

NE SHOES =|] contains oil. Softens and preserves. 

TENS PPRESERY = || Imparts a beautiful lustre. Largest 

ye tu ad quantity, finest quality. Its usesaves 
time, labor and brushes, as it 


Shines Without Brushing 
Always ready to use. 
Price 25 Cents 
** French Gloss”’ size 10c. 
If your dealer does not keep them 
send us his address and stamps for a 
full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


{LT 
Kem 7) 1X 24 
|--DRESSING:- 


RENS| 


| Sorrenot 
| WEAR L 
| 


WHITEMORE BROS ace| 
OSTON MASS. Ay 














GH ON RAT 


S 


UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
The old reliable that never fails. 


Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, 


Ants, Bed Bugs and all Vermin 


Beware of imitations, substitutes and catch- 
penny ready-for-use devices. 


15c., 25c. and 75c. at druggists and country stores 
(or direct from us). 
B. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. y, 
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| GUARANTEED ue oan —} ny -s eo om ol b's 


Do You Know 


What our 


knock down fur- 


e se : 
niture 1s! 
That it is easy to put together ? 
That it is shipped in sections, from factory to you? 


That it is made of 


solid oak ? 


That it saves you over half ? 


Why? Because 


You do not pay exorbitant freight charges; 
You do not pay expensive crating charges; 
You do not pay high finishing costs; 
You do not pay jobber’s profit ; 
You do not pay dealer’s profit; 
You pay but one profit only—our profit. 
In fact, do you know that retail furniture deal- 





ers purchase our 


furniture — set it up — and sell 





it to you at a handsome profit? 





Our best customer is the United States Gov- 





ernment. We furnished one of the buildings at 


the Seattle-Yukon 


Exposition. ° We have just fur- 


nished a large new building for the State of South 
Dakota. These orders run up in the thousands — 
purchased at catalog prices. The point is, you 


can buy one piece, 


price and terms. 


if desired, at exactly the same 


Send today — not tomorrow — for our 


Catalog No. 10—it’s free 
It best tells the story—explains in detail our propo- 
sition~—which is to furnish you withthe bestartsand 
crafts furniture—ata cost that is ridiculously low, 


As you ‘ 
receive ; 
it, with ai 


cushions 4 
made, 
ready to 
drop in 
place 


cs Just six 
joints 

to put 

: together 
ss in the 

grooves 

provided 


Davenport No. 6-- Height 35 inches — Depth 30 
inches—Length 88 inches—Legs 3 inches square. 
Ordinary Retail Price, $50.00 
Our Price, $18.50 


Can be assembled by any woman. 


No skill 


required; the only tool necessary is a screw 


driver, and the holes are bored. 


Each piece can 


go together but one way, and that is the right way. 


Our Guarantee 
You take no risk.—We absolutely guarantee that you will 
be satisfied with everything you purchase of us, oryour money 
will be instantly refunded — can we make it stronger ? 


Brooks Manufacturing Company 
1503 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 


Established 1901. 


Originators of the knock down system of home 


furnishing. 
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Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form '’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts —If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 















e * 
Dainty Baby Things 
My beautiful illustrated catalog of Exclu- 
sive Modelsin Babies’ and Children’s Clothing 
Free postpaid to ey! mother and prospective 
mother with List of Baby’s First Needs. 


Everything for Baby 

Daintiness and simplicity are characteristics of 
all my garments. My specialties are— Imported 
French Hand-made Goods— Complete Infants’ 
Outfits and Nature-Shape Shoes made to my 
special order on Foot-Form Lasts. 

My Spic-n-Span Children’s Clothing 
consists of a very complete line of Rompers, 
Kilt, Russian and Blouse Suits 
for Boys, and Girls’ Wash 
Dresses to 14 years. 

The style and workmanship 
of Spic-n-Span garments are 
what you haye long wished for. 
Made in sanitary workrooms 
under my personal supervision 
(no Sweatshop). My Outfit of 
30 long or 12 short patterns, 
illustrated directions, only 25c. 

Goods delivered any- 
where prepaid. 

Write today. ee 
Mrs. Ella James 
108 Rosenbloom Bldg. 
SYRACUSE,NEW YORK 


































Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 

1910 bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 

1910 Models $10 to $27 

with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture- Prooftires 


1908 & 1909 Models $7 to $12 






all of best makes 
100 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and models, 
woodasnew .. ... $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
Wwe SHIPON APPROVAL witout 
a cent depostt, pay the freight and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, Aa/fusual prices. Donot 
buy till you get our catalogs and offer. I/rite nox 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R 161, Chicago 





“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and 
If your dealer hasn't 
name and 25 ceut 


department-stores 
‘“Mum,"’ send us 
», and we'll send it postpal 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Write for Our 


Free Book on 


Home 


Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator — how to know the poor from the 


good — how to keep down ice bills. 


It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs — 


how to keep a Refrigerator sanitary and sweet —lots of things you should know before 


buying ANY Refrigerator. 
walls made in one piece from unbreakable 


It tells all about the ‘‘Monroe,”’ the refrigerator with inner 


SOLID PORCELAIN an inch thick and 
highly glazed, with every corner rounded. No 
cracks or crevices anywhere. The‘‘Monroe’’ 
is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 

- 








h* Monroe 








Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
P Cash or monthly payments. 
The high death rate among children in the 
summer months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe 
efrigerator was used in every home, 

The “Monroe” is installed in the best flats and apart 
ments, occupied by people who CARE —and is found 
today in a large majority of the VERY BEST homes in 
the United States. The largest and best Hospitals useit 
exclusively. The health of the whole family is sate- 
guarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all abou 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how ir 
is to select carefully. Please write for the t 















0k today 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 0, Cincinnati, 0. 





Most other refrigerators have cracks and 
corners which cannot be cleaned. Here par- 
ticles of food collect and breed germs by the 
million. These germs get into your food and 
make it poison, and the family suffers — from 
notraceablecause. The ‘‘ Monroe’’ can be ster- 
ilized and made germlessly clean in an instant 
by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from 
hot water. It’s like ‘washing dishes,’’ for the 
‘‘Monroe’’is really a thick porcelain dishinside. 

‘The Sohid Porcelain 


NOTEsGAREFULLY ji: Sole Porcelain 


to manufacturesthat but few could afford it if sold through 7 
dealers. So weseil direct and give our customers the dealers’ 

50. per.cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the 4 
reach of thé MANY at a price they can afford. . 


ss Bs 
% ° 
Sent Anywhere on Trial 
” A 
We will send the Monroeto any responsible person any- 
where to us€ until convinced. No obligation to keep it 
unless you wish to, “The Monroe must sell i to you on © 











its merits, or send it back, and we'll pay the freight. We'll 
take all the risk of pleasing you ; 












Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 

To be worn over the diaper. Made of Omo 
Sanitary Sheeting, which is absolutely water- 
proof and odorless, white, soft and easily 
cleansed. With or without lace trimming. 
25c to $1.00. 


Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 


At your dealer's 


2 The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 








Complete 
Stencil Outfit 
for $1.00 


This outfit contains: 


Ze 
(WR 


1 CUT Stencil (shown above actual size 7‘, x 4in. .50 

2 Stencil Colors (Leaf Green and Golden Brown) .30 

2 Herrick Stencil Brushes (No. 8 and No. 9) .27 

12 Thumb Tackstofasten Stencil .... 10 
1 HERRICK DESIGNS Book of Instruction . .25 

$1.42 


Thiscomplete outfitwill besent postpaid for$1.00(moneyorder) 
You can stencil your own curtains, table runners and cushions 
with this graceful maple-leaf pattern in beautiful colors on any 
material heese-cloth, unbleached muslin, scrim, crash, silk, 
burlap, etc., at avery small cost. THE HERRICK DESIGNS 
Book shows how patterns are applied; suggests color schemes 
and materials; illustrates articles already decorated and gives 
valuable stencilling information. Over 60 illustrations of cut 
Stencils are shown. Send 25c to-day for the Book and you 
may deduct this amount on any future order of $1.00 or over. 
We specially recommend the above outfit for beginners. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO. , 247 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Let Me Send You “Rapid, 
















At Factory Price. Satisfa tion guar- 
chage Saresto FIIRELESS 


per cent. on fuel, 
time and work, COOKER 
Pays for itself Qm 39 Days? Trial 
two. No experience needed. 30ils, 
Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries. 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK- 
ING UTENSILS FREE. Also 
metal composition Heat Racia- 
tors; can’t break or crack. 
Send for free book and 125 
splendid recipes to-day. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13, 220 21st St., Detroit, Mich. 





























Write Today for Our New 


1910 STYLE BOOK 


It shows over 300 designs of artistic 
low-priced furniture, patterned after 
the types made in the Netherlands 
between the [5th and 17th centuries. 


Mailed 
Free. 


The Handiwork of Experienced 
HOLLAND DUTCH CRAFTSMEN 


Our registered trade mark branded into every 
piece. We will send name of dealer nearest to you. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept... Holland, Mich. 


FOR BABYS SAK 


~ 













Save him bowed 


and a crooked back. 


from 


legs 
You owe 


{iy ~\ your little one insurance against 
. \) such deformities. Fou cannot 
\y4/ remedy \egs bent and backs 
3 e} weakened in infancy. You can 


prevent both by using a 


GF, ie 
Me Glascock _u# 
ms? Baby Walker _{;)/ ™s? 


It 


a 


saves the baby future shame. An inval 
¢ present help to the mother il 
e. Ph 


ysicians recommend then 









nus Prices 
low. Qj Write for Dr. Ellen Dean 
Wade's helpful ‘‘ Manual for Mothers”’ 
and our descriptive catalogue, Both free : 

GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 5 
100 Wood Street Muncie, Ind 

















Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 
From the Mill 
bs 


ey buying 













rug lankets and tains 
from t acertainty. Y ar 
buy tl n REGAL RUGS, 
reversible, a finis many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
ART RUG at $1.85 is the greatest 
y value known Just think 
quality of Lace Curtains, per 
4 and Write for our 
1 istrated e— No. 12, 
! g latest s and designs 
in alcolors, nt free, You'll 
be irprised at the amount of 
money you can save 
UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 


2456-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. 
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When You Buy a Piano 


you want to know you are 


your money 


When you buy a 
la “CORNISH” you 
h get full piano 
value — nothing 


getting the best for 
added for the pro- 


= aan 
NaN 
tection of dealers. 


Sent To You For A Year’s Free Trial 


Cassis Planes. for Must prove their 


i superior value 
= a 6 a over all others by 
exc » 


home tests or we 
yay the freight 
Poth ways. We will 
place a piano in 
yourhome, freight 
paid if you wish, 
at rock-bottom 
factory price, 
upon terms of your 
own choice, giv- 
ing you 1 year to 
test the instru- 
ment before you 
























keep it and we 
give you a Bond of 
Indemnity which 
holds us to this of- 
ferandalsoinsures 
instrument against 
defect for 25 years. 


Three Years’ Credit, If Needed, 
On This BABY GRAND 


Send For The 
New 
CORNISH 
BOOK 


The most beauti- 
ful piano cata- 
logue issued — it 
explains things 
that you ought to 
know whether 
you buy from us 
or elsewhere. The 
book is yours for 
the asking. Write 
for it now. 


CORNISH CO 


Save One-third—Buy On The 
CORNISH PLAN—Easy Terms 


Washington, New Jersey 
Established Over 50 Years 





By the Yard, 40 Cents 


Every Yard Guaranteed 


Preferred to silks for Prin- 
cess Slips and all lining pur- 
poses. Endorsed by fashion as 


The Lining de Luxe 


Heatherbloom 
silken attribute — beauty, 
sheen, rustle, richness. It 
outwears silk, however, three 
times over and costs but a 
third as much. 


has every 


At all Lining Counters 
150 shades 36 inches wide 


See Heatherbloom on selvage. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York, Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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For You — 
The Woman of Taste 


and Common Sense 


We have prepared a book on shoes that de- 
scribes and illustrates a line of stylish, yet 
confortable Cushion Shoes which have great 
wearing qualities and are as easy as gloves. 

They run from $2.50 to $3.00 in price. 

The cushion insole of these shoes saves the 
nerves and limbs from the constant jar of 
walking on hard floors or pavements and gives 
more than the comfort of a rubber heel. My 
shoes, in shape, style, durability and comfort, 
will suit the most fastidious. 

My Style Book will be mailed to you if you 
will send me the name of the dealer from 
whom you buy your shoes. 


A. W. GREELEY, 24 Phoenix Row, Haverhill, Mass. 


















FOR FAMILY USE 
Washes, 


in3toiminutes, Cleansesandster- 
i! 
y 1lize 


ad rinses them, completely remov- 


Ilands donottouch water, 


lifetime. 


Write for Fre 


4 vite te 
National Machine & Stamping Co. 


r booklet. 


1404 Chamber of Commerce, 


~ _ 
The Sanitary Dishwasher 
rinses, dries and polishes the most 
delicate china, glassware, silverware 
dishes with scalding soapsuds 


iz all traces of food, grease, etc. 


Saves 
labor, time, towels, breakage. All 
etal—compact, strong—lasts a 





aay. 


Detroit, Mich. 





BOOK of DESIGNS of ART NEEDLEWORK. 


Materials—Stamped Linens, Cambric Patterns, Laces, | 


Braids, Cut Stencils, Perforated Patterns 
etc. Write today for 160-page book FREE 


HOME NEEDLEWORK C0O., Dept. A, Chicago 














THE ADVENTURES OF 
THE LITTLE KING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


as ransom one or more of the many reforms for 
which they clamored. The removal of the op- 
ressive House Tax or the abolition of the hated 
aille might be the price demanded. Either 
reform would be costly to Mazarin and the Queen; 
both reforms might mean the fall of the Cardinal. 


388 After the council had discussed many ways 
of seeking the King the Cardinal suggested 
that they send for Sweet Mam’selle. She was 
brought in weeping, and submitted meekly to 
the reproaches of the Queen and Villeroy. | 

When she was permitted to speak she said: 
“If I may go out alone I know I shall find the 
King.” 

She was told to go and immediately started 
out to seek her little master. 

The Marquis de Villeroy and a half score of 
others who could be trusted with the dangerous 
secret were sent out to search for the valuable 
needle lost in that terrible haystack, the streets 
of Paris. 

Sweet Mam/’selle sought her lover, Jean 
Bréton, and together they sought the old 
Jewish physician. The Marquis de Villeroy 
ordered his coach and drove to the Bastile. 


Meantime Louise and the Little King were 
having troubles of theirown. The Little King’s 
first and most pressing trouble after having 
found refuge from the cart was with his trunks. 
He had no way to keep them on save by holding 
them up. So Louise found a string with which 
she tied the trunks more or less securely about 
Fourteen’s waist. Feeling confident in their 
security, the Little King took weeping Louise 
by the hand, saying once more: 

‘Don’t cry, Louise. Come with me. [I'll 
take care of you. I’m going to the Bastile.” 

‘*No, no,” protested Louise, to whom the name 
brought terror. ‘‘Not there! They’ll put us in!’ 

‘‘No, they won’t,’’ answered the King. ‘‘I 
know the Governor, M. d’Emeri.” 

Trusting entirely to Fourteen, Louise clung 
to his hand and they proceeded on their way 
to the Bastile, hopeful if not rejoicing. After 
wandering through many streets, very tired and 
very much frightened, Louise said: 

‘‘Ah, Fourteen, there is the Bastile at last.” 

The King looked in the direction Louise 
had indicated and was overjoyed to see the 
frowning walls of the fortress-prison at the end 
of the little street they were on. But when they 
reached it they found they were not at the 
entrance. A great, forbidding wall sprang sky- 
ward in front of them and a deep, black moat 
was at their feet. They turned back and found 
another street with like result. It seemed as 
impossible to get into the Bastile as it was said 
to be difficult to get out of it. 


283 Nothing daunted, the Little King tried an- 
other street and succeeded in reaching the front 
or tower entrance to the Bastile. He went boldly 
to the gendarme who was walking back and 
forth before the portcullis. Night had fallen, 
but the gates were still open, although the 
portcullis was down and the drawbridge was up. 

‘*T want to see the Governor, M. d’Emeri,”’ 
said the Little King. 

The gendarme looked down smilingly at the 
little fellow in rags and said: ‘‘His Excellence 
will be delighted to see you. He wants you to 
take supper with him and has been expecting 
you this long time.” 

The face of earth turned bright once more for 
the Little King and his heart jumped with joy, 
for now he knew that word had been sent from 
the Palais Royal and that his troubles were at 
an end. But when the gendarme turned away 
and proceeded on his beat the Little King’s 
heart sank and he began to suspect that the 
man was given to irony. , 

When the gendarme came up to him again the 
Little King demanded: ‘‘Why don’t you send 
word to His Excellence, telling him that I am 
here? Lift the portcullis at once and lead me 
to the Governor. I am the King.” 

“‘Ah, the King?” exclaimed the gendarme, 
laughing. ‘‘I am sorry to keep Your Majesty 
waiting, but I must tell you that the Governor 
is eating a boy about your size just now, and 
will be ready for you when he has finished.” 

‘*You said he was expecting me. What do 
you mean, fellow?” demanded the Little King 
in tones right bold and kingly. Louise clung 
to his hand and admired him more than ever 
before. Fourteen in rags was a hero. 

While the King was speaking a coach came 
dashing up the paved street leading to the 
Bastile. The Little King, remembering the 
terrible carts, climbed to the top of a pile of 
broken stone with all the haste he could make. 
Hardly were he and Louise perched in safety 
when a great coach drawn by four splendid 
horses drove up and stopped bolas the port- 
cullis. One of the men in the coach spoke to the 
gendarme. Immediately the portcullis began to 
rise and the drawbridge to come down. When 
all was ready the horses started forward, and as 
the light from the great flambeau above the 
gate fell on the faces of the men in the coach 
the Little King recognized his Governor, the 
Marquis de Villeroy, and his uncle, the Duc 
d’Orleans. In his haste he almost fell from the 
pile of stone. Then he hurried after the coach, 
climbed to the steps and cried out: 

‘*M. le Marquis! Wait, wait!” 

But the Marquis thrust the child away and 
hastened into the Bastile to advise with the 
Governor as to the best way of finding the lost 
King. 

The drawbridge slowly went up and the port- 
cullis came down witha bang. So did the Little 
King’s heart. 

‘*Now be off!” ordered the gendarme, not 
unkindly. ‘‘The Black Patrol will be here on 
their rounds in a minute or two, and if they 
find you loitering about the gate into the moat 
you'll go.” 


283 Retreat in the face of superior force was 
Louise’s strong point. She wanted to go at once. 
“*P’ve heard of the Black Patrol,’’ she whispered 
to the King. ‘‘They kill every one that gets in 
their way.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 78 
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Do away with the 


unnecessary work 








Use a Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet, it puts practically everything you 
need in getting a meal at your fingers’ ends, saves countless steps 
and almost half the time; does away with the disagreeable part of 
kitchen work. 

Our terms and prices are so liberal you need not do without this 
great kitchen help any longer. 300,000 women are taking things 
easier by using it. 

Try it in your own kitchen for 30 days; decide its value for your- 
self, no matter where you live; you will find it does what we claim. 


Save $5 to $15 on Your Cabinet. 


Write for our handsome catalogue; it tells why it is easier for you to buy the 
Hoosier and be sure it is the most convenient and durable, than it is to buy an 
unknown cabinet and take chances. 


Special Offer to women in towns where we have no dealer. Write us about it. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
50 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 223 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


More Hoosiers in use than all other makes combined. 























Are You Proud to Show Your Silverware? 


Is it brilliant, or is it gradually becoming dimmed and dark? 
You can keep it as bright as when new with very little 
trouble. Don’t trust to soap and hot water; don’t use 

scratchy powders; don’t use chemical cleansers. Apply 


"WRIGHT S 


RYT ACT | 
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once aweek. You will enjoy the work as it is simple, easy, quick, and the wonder- 
ful improvement it makes will be a revelation to you. To prove this let us send youa 


] F and Our Valuable Booklet 
amp e Jar FEC “How to Care for Silverware” 

Wright’s Silver Cream is soft as flour, non-acid, non-gritty, with a wonderful power of 
removing, with light rubbing, dirt, tarnish and stain from silver, gold, cut glass (it cleans to the 
bottom of deepest and sharpest crevices), marble, etc. It is ready to use, in paste form, and 

. . 7? 
has no disagreeable effect on the hands. It is ‘‘ matchless and scratchless. 

Ask your dealer for it, but insist on getting the genuine Wright’s Silver Cream 
7,000 Jewelers, Grocers, Druggists and other dealers sell Wright’s Silver Cream. Any dealer can get it for you. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 70 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 


Don’t Throw it Away 
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Rete*on Breakfast Foo 


That Growing Force in wheat called the Phosphoric 
Germ, gives to Ralston Breakfast Food its rich, natural 
wheat color. This wheat energy is the greatest blood- 
maker. And ‘‘Ralston"’is delicious,economical, quickly 
cooked. Ask your Grocer for a package. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Where Purity is Paramount’ 












Does Your Granite Dish 
r Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


ENDETS 


They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
—) brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
sb <tc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
use them; fit any surface; three million in use. 
Send for sample package. 10c. Complete package 
assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co.,Box100,Amsterdam,N.Y. | | 
the greatest rec- 


Hatchabilit ord of all on | 


big hatches last season. Liberal free trial. Low price. 
Freight paid. 5 year guarantee. Send for FREE book. 
Wickstrum, Queen IncubatorMan,Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 





























The QUEEN ‘* Profitable Poultry.’’ 
Incubator made | a L a t es t B oo k Best illustrated Poultry 
book, describes largest, most successful Poultry 
Farm in U. S., 45 VARIETIES pure-bred 
Poultry. Thousands to choose from. 


Lowest prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. Sent for 4 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 96, Clarinda, Ia. 
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Every dish on the table goes better with 
Pure Plain ] r 
KnoxX spariine Gelatine 
It garnishes the meats, gives body to the jells, stiffens 


the sauces and gravies, thickens the soups, gives consist- 
ency to the ices and the ice cream and 1s the basis for 











Delicious Desserts 
It is the secret of the Chef’s good cooking. 


Send for our Booklet 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” 


. Revised edition of ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,’’ our illustrated 
book of new recipes, free on request for your grocer’s name. 
Pint sample for 2c. stamp and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Co. 
113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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is pleasing thousands 





because it is helpful in decorating and setting a 
table for special occasions. The handsome illus- 
trations add to its charm. 


Pedestal dining tables are the correct kind. 
So much can be done with them in beautifying 
the home, and they are practical and convenient. 


The Tyden Duo-Style Table Lock 


makes the table last longer and look well all the time because 
it locks the halves together inside the pedestal and prevents 
them spreading apart. 


You can now lock in extra leaves without opening the base, 
and can always be sure the top has not been shoved too much 
on one side of the pedestal so the table is liable to tip over 
—as the lock fastens it always under the center. 








A table with this lock costs no the table you buy is equipped with 
bisa me S BL) | I ' more than without it—the dealer this valuable lock by opening the top, 
| 6 te Vee yh SN Ya $22 | A doesn’t have to pay anything extra as the 

presets GF GHAR, SS = eacemnitiind principal manufacturers are putting this 

lock on their standard pedestal dining 

sf table without 

; “ie . te extra charge. 

The latatitele an! of the iDhtatetse a able You “fei The lock cannot be sold separately 
as easily know if as it is a part of the table. 


and see if the trade mark, “* Tyden 
Duo-Style Lock,’’ is there. It is your 
guarantee from the manufacturer and 
the dealer. 


(=. VEN MORE IMPORTANT than Community 


Silver's beauty, 1s its unusually heavy plate 


Duo-Style Lock Advertising Bureau 














of pure silver For it is this which ives de ° 
it its sterling-like finish, and makes it 675 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 
wear so well Wf: your ‘Dealer’ 

Ree be ee mT a = sai 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrv.. - - ONEIDA.NY a 
Also Makers of RELIANCE PLATE, best low-priced plated ware made » KE ame 

a ue 




























































































































A Trial Box 


May we send you an assorted | 
sample box of these delightful VM | 
and nutritious crackers for two if | 
two-cent stamps? | 

‘‘The proof of the cracker is in 
the eating.’’ So the trial box is the 
best way for you to learn whether 
you will like or dislike 


EDUCATOR | 
CRACKERS 


All we ask is, that you send us your name 

and address, and your grocer’s name, if 

you don’t mind. ‘And this box contain- 

ing some of the best liked kinds will be 
i, seut by return mail. 


Write for the Box To-day 


) After you and all your family have tried Educator | 


Crackers, order the kinds you like best from your 
grocer. If he hasn't them and won't get them 
for you, order from us direct. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
206 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











_ STEERO | 


Bouillon 


~. 5 xX Cubes 


Make real bouillon— 
the richest, most sa- 
vory you ever tasted. 
““A Cube Makes a Cup’”’ 


Steero Bouillon Cubes 
are not beef extract in a new form, but a scien- 
tifically prepared bouillon made from beef, veg- 
etables, spices and seasoning, in just the quan- 
tities an expert chef would use. They 
dissolve instantly and require no addition of 
salt or pepper—no “sticky” jars. The added 
hot water makes the bouillon instantaneously. 

The quality is proved by the 


Samples Sent Free 


Write at once for sample and booklet; learn the 
convenience, quickness and quality of Steero Cubes. 





Distributed and Guaranteed by 


Schieffelin & Co., 171 William St., New York 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co. 

















» HERE IS THE PERFECT 
3 DRESS FORM—AT LAST 








- The Acme Automatic 
Adjustable Dress 
Form is the best. 

Y You will ask, “Why?” 
What special fea ature does it 

possess over all other Dress Forms that 

entitles the Acme to be called the best? 

Because it possesses every 

feature that could be thought 

of in a Dress Form. 

y a twist of the wrist, the three 

(tle wheels, which are located at the 
f the form, AUTOMATICALLY 

Al Us STS itself to any desired shape, 
, and there is no woman's 

our A tomatic Adjustable 
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we fu rther part iculars, 
and price list, 





Dress For: 


Ellanam aaah Dress Form Co. 
Suite 38, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Ladies to 


- nde- and fine Shirt 


Agents }: 
and § uit Materiz ale. Silks, etc. 


Attractive out! or hy and case free. $3 to $5 a day may 
be made— Pleasant work. Exclusive territory. Apply 


The Columbia Skirt Co., Dept. A,395 Broadway, New York 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
THE LITTLE KING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


Her fears were infectious and her statement 
was alarming. Still the Little King stood his 
—— , eager, as, he supposed, to meet the Black 

-atrol single-handed and alone. But, when he 
saw a score of black figures slowly oozing out of 
the darkness into the light of the flambeau, 
caution, self-preservation and Louise’s safety 
all prompted ies to immediate flight. So away 
he ran, clutching his trunks with one hand while 
Louise clung desperately to the other. 

The shops were now closing. One by one the 
lights in the windows were going out, and in a 
short time the streets were deserted. At times 
the trembling children stood clinging to each 

other. Then they would wander on again, hardly 
conscious of what they were doing. ‘Thus several 
hours passed, and little by little the wanderers 
traveled a long, unknown way. In their aimless 

wandering they came to a woman sitting on a 
doorstep. She held a baby in her lap while a 
little girl slept at her feet. When the King saw 
her he took courage and with an instinct born 
of his manliness seemed to know that he would 
find sympathy here because he was about to 
seek it of a woman. 

‘*We are lost,’’ he said, bowing in his courtly 
fashion before the woman. ‘‘Won’t Madame 
help us and give us something to eat? We are 
very tired and hungry. I am the King.” 

he woman did not laugh. The day had 
been one of woe to her and she could not laugh. 
She answered simply: ‘‘The King asks help 
from his poorest subject. He sent his tax- 
gatherers here today to collect the House Tax, 
and they took all I had: my poor bed, my chair, 
even my small sack of black flour. I have 
nothing to eat, and I fear my little ones will 
starve that the Queen and the Cardinal may 
live in luxury.” 

The Little King paused to gather his thoughts 
and said: “But 1 am the King. You are mis- 
taken. I did not send the tax collectors. I am 
lost. Please, Madame, help me to find the 
Palais Royal.’ 

The woman, supposing that the child’s mind 
had been touched »y madness born of hunger, 
humored his whim and said: ‘‘I can’t take you 
to the Palais Royal, but you and the little girl 
may come into my house and may sleep on the 
bare floor. I have nothing else to offer you.” 

The Little King was very tired, and anything 
was better than wandering in the streets where 
a deadly cart was apt to spring from the dark- 
ness at any moment. So the woman’s offer was 
accepted and soon the royal eyes were sealed 
as the King lay beside Louise, the hard boards 
for a bed and his elbow for a pillow. 


23§8 The next morning the King awakened just as 
Louise rose beside him and announced that she 
was hungry. It took him some time to realize 
where he was. He was dazed. But while he was 
rubbing his eyes a painful sensation strangely 
in accord with Louise’s statement helped him 
toward wakefulness. He was terribly hungry. 
The woman had gone, but the little girl and the 
baby slept in the corner of the room. 

When entirely awake the Little King went 
to the door. The sun was shining brightly. It 
was still early, hough a few of the shops were 
open, and now and then a hated cart dashed by. 

Presently the woman returned. She closed 
the door, looked carefully about her to see that 
no one was watching, and drew a small loaf of 
black bread from the folds of her gown. She 
awakened the little girl and the baby, broke the 
loaf into four pieces—piteously small they were 
—and gave one to each of her little ones. She 
hesitated, then, as if fleeing from temptation, 
thrust one of the remaining pieces of bread into 
Louise’s hand and the other she gave to the 
Little King. 

Louise fell upon her bread ravenously and 
would have devoured it all very quickly had she 
not glanced up to the eager face of the half- 
starved woman. Instantly Louise broke her 
bread in two pieces and offered one to the 
woman, saying: ‘‘There’s too much for me. 
You eat it.” 

Tears started to the woman’s eyes and she 
caught Louise to her breast. 

The Little King, learning his second lesson 
of love from Louise, said: ‘‘ Madame, pray have 
a part of my bread, too. I’m not very hungry.” 

The woman clasped him to her heart, too, 
and looked almost happy as she ate her own 
bread that had been cast upon the waters, 
to return at once. 


WSs While they were eating their meager break- 
fast two men entered the house and arrested the 
woman for having stolen the loaf from a baker. 
The penalty for her crime was death or worse. 
The scene that followed was too distressing to 
dwell on. Finally, she was led away, carrying 
her baby, while the little girl, the King and 
Louise followed in a mournful procession. 

Hardly had they taken twenty steps from the 
house when the Little King saw an old Jew, a 

oung man and a beautiful young woman cross- 
ing the street a short distance in advance. At 
first he could not trust his eyes, but—yes, he 
was right! He pinched himse ff and he was sure 
he was right, so he cried out joyfully: 

‘‘Sweet Mam’selle! Sweet Mam’selle!” 

The next moment the young woman was on 
her knees in the mud of the street and the ragged 
Little King’s arms were clasped about her neck. 

Explanations followed quickly, and the men 
who had arrested the woman filed in terror from 
the King’s presence. The erstwhile mournful 
procession faced about, and, following the lead 
of Jean Bréton, hurried to the opposite end of 
the short street, turned a corner, and there to the 
King’s surprise stood the Palais Royal within 
three minutes’ walk of the house in which he had 
spent the night, elbow to elbow with starvation. 

There was great rejoicing when the Little 
King returned. His first care was for the poor 
woman who had divided her stolen loaf with 
him. Her days of want were over. 

After the Little King’s story was told he 
turned to Mazarin, lifted his hand in a threaten- 
ing. and kingly, although childish, manner and 
said 


“M. le Cardinal, it is the King’s command 


| that the House Tax be abolished in Paris.” 
i And the Little King’s command was obeyed. 
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You would 
like them 
in your 
home 


. Bookcases 


Are designed by artists 
and built by craftsmen. 








They are satisfying to 
everyone who knows 
good furniture. 


The prevailing styles are 
Colonial 

Artcraft (modern Mission ) 
Chippendale 

Standard 


Made of oak and mahogany 
in the popular finishes. 





Our 1910 Style Book 
will be mailed for the asking. 





On sale with merchants in 


the United States and Canada. 


Where not represented we sell 
direct, also from our own retail 
stores in New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


The prices are uniform. 


ItieNgdey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





O.H.L. WERNICKE 
Father of Sectional 
Bookcases—Prest, of 
The Macey Company 
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; gran =" ate is the business man’s train to San Francisco. [| 

| \ Every night as this famous train leaves Chicago, the buffet car } 
reminds one of a metropolitan club. 4 


Soy’4—s The Union Pacific - Southern Pacific 
rs the-short, quick route that the business man demands. 


~The dpack is ballasted with dustless Sherman gravel and protected 
Relectric, block signals. 

Di car meals and service ‘‘Best in the World.’’ 

For literature and information address 


> LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 


_. Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb. 
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| = New and You will be Well and 
| York's e Economically Dressed 
| ally 
| 
No. 69x 1A ’ 
) | DON’T TURN THIS PAGE SEND FORTHISCATALOG READ THIS GUARANTEE  \No-69*24 
Silk D until you read every line of our announcement. NEW YORK CITYS LATEST SPRING-SUMMER STYLES . ? ° S 
Taffeta I ress This is Siegel Cooper’s advance style message for CATALOGUEN?49 Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarantee erge 
the coming season and itisvaluable. The garments ; is absolute and goes with each arti- uit 
and waists shown in this announcement are typical ry : oa 
| $ 15 of our wonderful values—look atthem. They illus- ke cle purchased from this advertise- 
= trate styles that will be worn this Spring by the best ment or from our catalog. If your 50 
| dressed women of New York City, the fashion center h d : 
of America. These are taken from our beautiful purchase does not prove satisfac- <= 
new 265 page Spring and Summer Catalog. tory in every detail, if it does not 
These costumes are but a few of the scores upon Y 
scores of styles, all equally as beautiful ; shown, prove the best value you ever 
priced and described in detail in this profusely H 
illustrated catalog for 1910. This catalog is a secured, return it to us at our 
necessity to the woman who lives outside of expense and your money and all 
; New York. It enables her to buy the latest and Ket : 
best of the world’s offerings as easily and as 4% charges will be promptly refunded. 
satisfactorily as she could if she were shopping ' z The advantages are all yours — 
right in our store. = f 6 we > 
, : ES Sieset 6 > COOPER yea New York’s latest styles at bar- 
The demand for this catalog is always very great. ix? pein CASS ats orices. The rich all 
To avoid disappointment, be sure and write IT’S FREE TO YOU & P . SR ate ours. 
for it today. It is free. Address Department A. No. 69 x 2 A.—Excellent Quality 
j Serge Suit, the latest Spring model, 
| No. 69x 1 A—The Very Latest Model No. 70x1A No. 70x2A made of a good wearing quality serge; 
in Taffeta Silk Dress, made of good quality - ‘ the jacket is cut in 32-inch length, ina 
taffeta, in pretty Princess style; the waist Waist Waist beautiful semi-fitting, single-breasted 
is artistically fashioned with a fancy model, tinely tailored throughout; the 
shaped front and back yoke of tucked net; shawl collar, pockets and cuffs pret- 
the bodice below yoke is handsomely em- tily trimmed with moire and self-cov- 
broidered with a pretty silk braid and med ered buttons; lined with good quality 
trimmed with tucks; full length effective satin. The skirt is a full plaited model; 
new style sleeves, braided to match bodice; the front, side and back gores are laid 
fastens in back. The skirt is made in the in a broad box plait, with a wide loose 
new plaited style; the front, side and back side plait between, headed with moire 
gores are laid in clusters of plaits, stitched tab and self-covered and moire button; 
to below hips and terminating in a grace- colors: black, navy blue, smoke gray, 
ful flare; it is attached to the waist with a green and Copenhagen blue; sizes 32 
braid-trimmed belt; colors: black, navy to 44 bust; skirt ‘eames 37 
blue, Copenhagen blue, smoke gray, brown to 43 inches. Price. . $11. 50 
andraisin; sizes 32 to44 bust; skirt 
lengths 37 to 43 inches. Price . . $9. 75 No. 70 x 2 A.A Handsome Dress 
Waist, made of good quality net, in 
No. 70 x 1 A.—An Exquisite and white or ecru, over Japanese silk; the 
Beautifully Trimmed Lingerie Batiste front of blouse is effectively trimmed 
Waist, made of an excellent quality with wide Cluny lace insertion, folds 
fine white batiste; it is elaborately of silk and a beautiful lace motif; it is 
trimmed in front with Cluny lace and further elaborated with tucks and em- 
fine blind embroidery insertion, orna- broidered bands of net; the back and 
mented with crochet buttons; pretty sleeves are prettily tucked; cuffs fin- 
Cluny lace collar; the back and bishop ished with wide lace insertion and Val- 
sleeves are cluster tucked and inserted enciennes lace edging; collar trimmed 
with lace; cuffs finished with lace with soutache braid and fold of silk; 
edging; faste nsin back; sizes fastens in back; sizes 32 to 
32to44 bust. Price. . . » Pl.99 44 bust. Priee. ... + . $299 
Send for THE BIG STORE A CITY IN ITSELF ~~ Send for 
» SIEGEL (SOOPERC 
SF tied 
the Catalog | ri J.B.GREENHUT. President. Sie t e at 0g 
sens Sixth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 18th and 19th Sts. 
& - 
e One Cleaning Establishment : 
The Dress 4 Look for 
Material ' the R&S 
e De Luxe % = Shamrock 
Which 
Confid 
: 
The place where cleaning and dyeing have attained their highest perfection 
HERE are all sorts of cleaners, It is quality of work and satisfactory 
from the little tailor around the service that brought the patronage of 
corner who does ‘‘ Scouring for the whole United States and forced the 
9? - , = 
50 cents,’’ to this the greatest and best wonderful > this business to 
equipped cleaning and dyeing estab- ia pe ee g82 + FOOTER’S 
lishment in America—FOOTER’S o send your Clothing to cea O 
DYE WORKS may possibly take two days longer than 
ec ae oe h having it done by a local cleaner, but 
just as easy to have the express- P 2 j . 
man call for cae ae aa eg ne those bis days bpd = ht ged of OR the Formal Ball—the Informal Dance—the Afternoon Recep- 
aes SS ) c as some ioc ¢ OC ; C y : Ss 7 . = . 
Cleaner whines talus & perreccy qo0e tee SS Fae eee tion or Bridge Party —for any and every Silk Dress Occasion, you 
eaner whose facilities for doing the It is the rule at FOOTER’S never | ‘eal , ‘ D dirk 
] ? 1 2 : can select no more beautiful nor more appropriate ress materia! 
work 7ou know nothing about. to attempt a piece of work unless reason- 7 the & R & S Silk Poplins ss tales 
In this great plant, the facilities for ably confident it can be done perfectly. | than one of the five 2 ONE POUPEHs. , . 
‘ one operation alone cost more than the Gowns of lingerie, lace, silk or satin, Its exquisite texture — its silken sheen —the subtle satisfaction of the 
entire equipment of many smaller velvets, suits, fancy white waistcoats, | way it drapes and clings, and the 72 exclusive shades from which you may 
Cc — " rr . - 2. i > f =. Z : en ee 2 ¢ . . . . : . J 
oncerns. The illustration gives you curtains, draperies, rugs, plumes, furs, | choose, offer a combination to be found in no other material at avy price. 
some idea as to the size of this plant. gloves cleaned properly at prices no e - : 
200 HOC . : é . Three different widths and dition to Silk Poplins, the R&S should insist upon seeing the 
pitied JUY square feet of floor Space, COV- higher than you pay elsewhere. five different weights, from $1 trademark also coversacomplete R & S trademark on all Wray 
’ rine : to $1.75 per d: line of Dress Silks of absolute pers, Tickets, Piece Boards and 
: ——— | 5 acres of ground. . Write name and address on the oesne alten n o ee © p wurity in every fashionable fin- Selvage — your only prote« tion 
; Here is ample room for perfect sani- package. Prices for cleaning or dyeing “DUBLEEN” . 40 in. wide ae waeee, wae anes Sis * Gee eeumasauioea “Tuas 
tary treatment of clothing, lots of airand submitted before proceeding with the “KILARNEEN” 40 in. wide at $1 and $1.35 per yard, 27 and —_as Goods.’ 
sunshine. with aie Sasttinn . sf if E 1] . VOURNEEN”’. 24 in. wide 36 inches wide. If your dealer wil! not supply 
; . every paws acility for work if you so specily. XPress a owed ARLEEN” . . 24 in. wide Every yard of R & S Silk and you—send us his name and 
prompt and efficient service. You need one way on all orders of $5.00 and ° All are made of the famous Silk Poplin is sold on a guaran- we will send you Free Sam- 
hay en i h d , “ec Pie R & S Quality Silk with just tee of ‘Satisfaction or New ples, Shade Cards and the 
a\ oO anxiety when you send your over. Send for free book— Possibilities enough Wool added to give soft- Goods,’ which protects you name of a nearby R & S dealer 
workto FOOTER’ S— your confidence of Cleaning and Dyeing’ ’— describing ness, body and elasticity. In ad- absolutely. Consequently, you who wil] supply you. 
is desired. our methods and giving prices. . 
‘Uf it’s in the Fabric, We’ll Restore It.’’ ore R [E Ld N G Be S Cc Al © [2 IN] Res) 
? ° 
FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Dept. A, Cumberland, Md. | 97 Greene Street The Silk Specialists New York City 














ENAMEL WARE 


** Stands the Racket ”’ 


Cook any fruit or vegetable in a 
Corona Saucepan and then see how eas- 





ily you can bring the inside lining back 
to its original snowy whiteness. Stand 
Corona Ware over a hot fire —it won’t 
burn. Lay it aside—it won’t rust. IIl- 
use it, if you will, it won’t easily dent or 
chip. It ‘stands the racket’ because 
stamped from single pieces of strong - 
steel and covered with an unusually 
thick jacket of the toughest glass 
enamel. Made in many beautiful per- 
manent colots—CORONA BLUE 
being the most popular. We also make 
CORONA DECORATIVE ENAMEL WARE 


Designed by a famous American artist. The only 
decorative ware made. Colors unusually durable be- 
cause burnt in. We also make a full line of other 

enameled articles. Our 
CORONA ROASTER 
is absolutely seamless. Will not burn or dry the 
roast. Drawn from a single piece of steel. If 
CORONA WARE isnotat your dealer’s write 
for free illustrated booklet to aid in selection. 


RISE ENAMELCO., 110 18th St. 
: Bellaire, Ohio 




















PERFECT FORM Theonlygarment 
- that, without 
A ORSET COMBINED padding or inter- 
er - 1%. (} lining, produces 
— ne : the stylish high 
; bust, straight 
waist and long 
hip. No pressure 
on heart, lungs or 
stomach, Braces 
theshoulders, ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 
\ Ask your dealer for 
} “‘SAHLIN,” and 
look for the name, 
whichis your guaran- 
tee. Order from us 
if he cannot supply 
you. Money re- 
funded if not satis- 
factory. 






iq 
Pp: : 

Ho cae vv" 
yo Hooxs - PATD - NO EYELETS 
NO STRINGS - NO HEAVY STEELS 





For medium, medium tall or tall fig- © “™*\ 4 Long 
° ° p ee Hip 
ures. Madeinwhiteordrabcoutille, < \ Style 


also white batiste. Giveactual waist 
measure, bust measure desired, 
length from armpit to waistline. 


Medium style $1.00. Long 
hip $1.50. Postage 14c. ? 
Write for our interesting free fashion booklet. i fi i $1.50 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY | : | 
Chicago 





1402 W. Congress St. 























































Write at once for free sample 
bottle of this wonderful household 
necessity. 

“3 in One” is the best and only oil 
on earth for oiling everything properly. 
Cleans and polishes and positively 
prevents rust. No housewife should 
try to get along without it. 

If you have never used “‘3 in One” 
on sewing machines, piano cases, 
fine furniture, bathroom fixtures, brass 

railings, doorplates, hinges, cutlery, etc., 

try it — now —at our expense. When you 
write for sample send name of your dealer. 


“3 IN ONE” OIL CO. 
41 Broadway New York City 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs, All Steel. 
Handsome, cheaperthan 
wood, more durable. Special 
prices to churches and ceme- 
teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
you get our free catalog. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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HOW ONE MAN MADE 
HIS TOWN BLOOM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


Mr. Cable exclaimed delightedly. The grace- 
fully curving walks, the well-placed shrubs, the 
harmonious effect, at one side, of the mingled 
flowers and vegetables, all indicated not a 
little knowledge of gardening. Yet at the door 
we were all but refused admittance. ‘‘No, 
they didn’t want to enter the Competition 
this year. The garden was not looking as well 
as usual. The long, cold spring had been too 
much for them,” etc. ‘‘ But,’ was the reply, 
‘‘your name is on our list; and you’ve got a 
lovely garden here. Won’t you come out and 
show it to me?” 

More reluctance and more pleading until at 
last a young woman came out, and to her Mr. 
Cable said: ‘‘Who made your layout? It’s 
verfect. I haven’t a thing to say against it.” 
‘he young woman, pleased, but still rather 
indifferent, ‘‘didn’t just know who had laid it 
out. Of course her father had done the heavy 
work.” ‘‘ Well, there’s that mass of goldenglow; 
I see that hides the vegetable-garden from the 
street, but when it blooms the bright yellow 
flowers will be the only things any one will 
notice. Put it away back. Always,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘put your brilliantly flowering plants 
as far back as you can see them.”’ The advice 
was received amiably but with no great eager- 
ness, and the wonder remained; here were these 
people—a man, his wife and two daughters— 
with an evident instinctive feeling for true 
gardening, yet wholly unaware of their posses- 
sion and ashamed of their success, because, 
forsooth, their idea of a garden was a riot of 
bloom, no more. 


A Garden That Has Taken Many Prizes 


Cnc from here we stopped once more at a 
prize-winning garden. The owner, a large, 
genial Irishwoman, has taken one prize after 
another until, as her garden improves each year, 
there is difficulty in determining what to do with 
her. Plainly her zeal deserves some recom- 
pense. And here, in parenthesis, Mr. Cable 
remarked: ‘‘ They are all so sensible about their 
ia money. It always goes toward making 
arger or more beautiful gardens another year.” 

It was a modest frame house, scarcely ten 
feet back from the street, and with a mere 
border of lawn sloping greenly down to the side- 
walk’s edge. The house’s foundations were well 
hid behind low-growing shrubs, and part of its 
front wall was covered by a thriving matrimony 
vine. The larger part of her ground was at the 
back of her house, and the woman had wisely 
chosen to make that preéminently her garden. 
As she spoke of this in a tone of apology, ‘‘ Very 
good,” said Mr. Cable; ‘‘you don’t keep your 
best friends on the street side of your life, do 
you? That’s for the passer-by.” 

She led us around the corner of the house and 
there lay the garden, its graceful lines of shrubs 
and flowers giving form and substance to a 
broad, green stretch of lawn that sloped gently 
up from the house to a darkly weather-stained 
barn and a low picket fence. Concealing the 
fence—or preparatory to doing so—were wild 
cucumber vines and brightly blossoming nas- 
turtiums; while in front of the barn were cannas 
and at one corner a mass of goldenglow. 
Against the rich brown, almost black, wall the 
effect was very pleasing; but Mr. Cable is never 
satisfied with any result in gardening—or else- 
where—that shows possibilities of betterment. 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘I’Il tell you what I’d plant 
in front of that fence. You'll laugh at me. It’s 
rhubarb!” She did laugh. But he continued: 
“First, on the fence I’d put some strong, 
flowering perennial vine. Then, close against 
it, castor bean; that grows high and the broad 
leaves are very effective; in front of that I 
might plant goldenglow, then canna, then the 
low, broad-leaved, red-stemmed rhubarb.” 


Words of Encouragement Always Ready 


LWAYS at need there is the note of encour- 
agement. Even to one who has practically 
no garden to show the word is: ‘‘ Well, perhaps 
you'll feel like coming in next year.’”’ Or when, 
as not infrequently occurs, some cottager on 
account of ill-success, fearing to lay claim to a 
place in the Competition, will say to him: ‘‘No, 
I guess I’m not in this year,’’ noticing the tenta- 
tive tone, he will insist: ‘‘Oh, yes, you are.” 
‘“‘Am I?” eagerly. ‘‘Certainly.” And the name 
remains on the list, to stand, perhaps, next year 
for a garden that will help to beautify the entire 
neighborhood. ‘To one woman who had in 
previous years taken more than one prize, but 
who, because of some personal pique, would not 
enter her garden this year, the kindly reply was: 
‘*Don’t drop out. You gain nothing by it; and 
you can’t suffer, nor your garden, by staying in. 
Besides, you stand a better chance of a prize 
another year by keeping it up.” 

From this same woman’s garden we looked 
across an ungardened yard to another lovely 
garden. The house between was an excellent 
case in point. It had, to be sure, a fairlawn and 
so did not wholly destroy the effect of the gardens 
it separated; but how vastly more beautiful the 
three might have been made had this third 
householder realized his opportunity. He might 
not only have enhanced the appearance of his 
own small plot, but he might also have tripled 
the beauty of the others, uniting instead of 
separating them. 

Right here is one of the shoals upon which 
the Garden Competition occasionally grounds. 
Many of these working people do not own the 
cottages they dwell in, and the places change 
occupants from year to year. The people, 
therefore, fail to acquire a home feeling, and 
never having been taught the rudiments of 
neighborship they see no reason for adding to 
the value of another man’s property or to the 
good appearance of the adjoining places. 

In an attempt to overcome this disadvantage 
the ‘‘Neighborhood Prize” was added to the 
list of awards, and ‘‘neighborhood clubs” were 
formed. This meant the gathering together, 
either in a common garden or in a row of separate 
gardens on each side of a street, of seven or more 
cottagers, each of whom should receive an equal 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 82 
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Everyday Magic 


Aladdin’s lamp transported 
its owner from place to place 
in the twinkling of an eye. 


That was thousands of years 
ago —and the lamp was only a 
myth. But so wonderful that 
the story hasendured tothis day. 


The Bell Telephone is far 


more wonderfu/—and it isareality. 


It is a dream of the ages, 
come true. In the office, in 
the home it stands, as common- 
place in appearance as Alad- 
din’s lamp. 

By it the human voice—the 
truest expression of person- 
ality, ability, and character—is 
carried from place to place 


instantly and accurately. And 
human powers are thus ex- 
tended as if by magic. 


All other means of communi- 
cation are cold and colorless 
in comparison. By the tele- 
phone alone isthe Auman quality 
of the human voice carried be- 
yond the limitations of unaided 
hearing. 

The Bell System has pro- 
vided this wonderful faculty for 
all the people. 


The whole countryis brought 
together by the Bell policy of 
universal service; and the mir- 
acle of telephone talk is re- 
peated six billion times a year. 


The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in 
intimate touch with new resources, new possibilities. 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service — these 
make every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








Better Beds 
At No Higher Cost 


We produce a high-grade bed at a lower 
price because we use processes that save 
time and labor, and our immense output 
gives advantages in buying raw materials. 


Sanitaire Beds 
($5 to $25 —Absolutely Guaranteed) 


In addition to a more favorable price, you get a 
ten year guarantee covering breakage or wear. 

These beds last a lifetime. Stand rigid, have 
ball-bearing, steel casters, five and six coats of 
hard enamel. Colors to harmonize with any 
room furnishings. Sanitaire Springs and Child’s 
Cribs have equal advantages, and are guaranteed. 

Write for 40 Page Catalog. Try a Sanitaire Bed, 
at our risk, 30 nights. We or our agents will 
refund money if not entirely satisfied. 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co. 
117 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind. 


14 branches at convenient points—for saving freight 
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A dainty bedroom window with 
nglish Cretonne Valance and Over-Curtains. 


Write now for 


Keith’s 1910 Portfolio 


Limited edition, but free while it lasts, showing in colors 
and half-tones the new designs and patterns of rugs, U 
carpets, linoleums, oil cloths, sill length and scrim curtains, 
nets, cretonnes, chintzes, drapery materials, porti¢res, etc. 
Loose sheet illustrations of furniture mailed on request. 
We pay freight and guarantee safe delivery. 


Keith’s Individual Service 


is given by our advisory board of three experts who KNOW 
furniture, floor coverings, draperies and colors. Send us 
samples of your wall paper or draperies, tell us your 
furnishing problems, and our advisory board will har- 
monize your furnishings, lay out correct color schemes, 
and otherwise assist you—free. Write to-day. 


Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. 
1103 Keith Building Kansas City, Mo. 











Hx ; I CLEANS ANYTHING 
AND The Greatest of All 
— Cleaning Preparations 





No.l. YOU CAN FASTEN UP 
| thoselittle pictures, prints, calen- 
j dars, etc., in a second without a 


hammer. Theclearglass Nos. 1&2 No. 10. 


‘MOORE. PUSH-PINS 


harmonize everywhere. The steel point leaves no mark. 


Hang Your Heavy Pictures on No. 25 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


Nomoulding required,no picture wire need show. 

Easily put up, won't mar plaster. Supports 20 Ibs. 

Brasshook, steel point. 10c 
doz., same as the Push 


Pins. At stationery, 
hardware, photo and 
drug stores or send 10c 
Jor 1 dozen assorted 
N0.25 Moore Push Products. 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO. 
111 8. 11th 8t., Philad., Pa. 











Cleans lace curtains wit! 
out rubbing, cleans rugs and carpets on the floo 
Has no equal for cleaning blankets, wool 
goods, laces, silk draperies, etc. $1,000 for _ 
package of any other preparation that will « 
all that HandH will do and do it as well. Don‘ 
spend money for a cleaning preparation unt 
you know what it will do. You can test H and H 
FREE. If not at your drug or grocery stor 
send dealer’s name and get a Sample Cake Free. 


T. W. HENRY, Mfr. H and H 








160 Court Avenue Des Moines, low 












STENCILING OUTFIT $1.90 
To introduce our unequaled line ¢ 
so offer you this complete outfit: £ «ut 
eae stencils, 2 brushes, 5 colors paint 
: . thumb tacks and instructions 50 
anyonecan make beaut ful 
and valuable articles at 
little expense. in box ; 


in. and Catalog for $ 
Prepaid. Regular Value $! °° 
Sample cut stencil and catalog of Art Stencils and Brass Goods | ©. 
Joha F. Rahn & Co., Dept. N, 2202-2204 Clybourn Av., Chicago 
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Select from our Style Book the Coats 











you would like to see and we will send 














them to your dealer on approval. 















Most good stores have our Style Book and Samples. 











| The Kenyon Styles are the acknowledged standard for 


outer garments, complete, varied, thoroughly representative - 
of the whole world of latest. fashion. | 
New Fabrics are shown in Vigoreaux, French 
Serges, Prunella Cloth, pliponals, Home- 
spun, Fancy Worsteds, etc., in 
cluding the latest shades and 
colors for the season. 










fabric 


Sold at Good Stores. 











| sk t to see them or write tous. Tell your dealer about this advertisement. 
We make it easy for him and he will be glad to get these coats for you 


and suitable for summer wear. Rubberized silks and sating with other rubberized 


CLOTH UTILITY COATS, rain- proofed, for sports and summer outings in cool 
places, offer a protective garment you will use more than any other coat you ever 
owned. $10 to $40. 


SUMMER COATS AND CAPES, Bathing Capes and other Specialties, with the very latest designs in 
Motoring Coats and Dusters. $3 to $30. 


As we make Men’s Coats also, please say whether a Men’s or Women’s Coat is wanted. We will see that you are supplied. 


C. KENYON COMPANY 











National war is being 
waged against the sptead 
of disease through 
“*sweat-shops”’ in which 
much clothing is made. 

No such danger exists in Kenyon 
Coats, because they are made in the 
cleanest, lightest, model sanitary factories. 

Manufacturing economy also results 

from our modern methods. . 
: The improved quality and lower cost 
of Kenyon products have built up the greatest business and fac- 
tories of the kind in the world. This provides -better garments 
and greater values than are otherwise possible. 

You can surely find the very coat you want. 


KENYON COATS ARE MADE IN THREE DISTINCT TYPES 


RAINCOATS, impervious to water, include London Slip-On 
coats, two fabrics with rubber between, but astonishingly light 


s for varied uses. $10 to $30. 


Style Book and Samples Free. Look for the Kenyon Label. 


23 Union Square, New York { Wholesale | 200 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
611 hia ie baal St., Boston | Salesrooms f 132 Sansome St., San Francisco 























The One Seamless Stocking 
That Fits 


There are numberless seamless stockings made but 
only one that fits. 


That’s the Burson. 


It’s the Burson because there’s only one machine 
in the world that 4v7ts shape into stockings and the 
Burson is the oz/y stocking made on that machine. 

All other stockings must be made with an uncomfortable 
seam or the shape must be pressed into them with a hot iron 
only to depart for ever after the first wearing. 

If you want stockings that have true hosiery-comfort and 
style you have no choice whatever. It must be a Burson. 

In all other hose you sacrifice one or the other. 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


Please ask to see Bursons next time you go 
to the stores. If you haven’t seen this stock- 
ing you don’t know how different it is. 


_ Note the shaped foot and ankle and the 
widenedleg. It’s the stocking that fits from top 
to toe a// the time—not just the first time you 


25c Per Pair Up 


The cheapest Burson stocking is knit 
in the best Burson Way. You can’t get = 
anything else at the price one half so good = —— 
as the genuine Burson. 3 







All dealers should have them. They’re easy to 
get. If you have the least trouble, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLS. 


THE BURSON 


——}. THE OTHERS = 





Suesine Silk to be 
Much Worn This Spring 


Nothing Can Replace it in the Estimation of 
Handsomely Gowned Women 


In Forty-one Shades, for Street and Evening 


Fashion occasionally does very sensible things. She 
has done one of them in decreeing Suesine Silk to be 
her favored material for spring and summer. And, when 
you think of it, that is not surprising, for there is noth- 
ing that wears better, looks better or makes up better 
than Suesine—a fabric that steals its way into the heart 
of every woman who sees it. 

For street wear, Suesine in its rich, deep shades is 
immensely favored at present; it is cheery and light 
and airy, and much prettier than anything we have yet 
seen for warm weather service—so crisp and soft and 
clinging that almost anything can be done with it in 
the way of tucking and pleating. White Suesine will 
be used this year for Commencement gowns; nothing 
could be prettier, daintier nor more attractive. 

The evening colors— delicate and exquisite — can be 
developed into dreams of dresses; dresses that can be 
worn at parties and dances, and in which women will 
look wondrous fair, for the soft folds of Suesine set off 
the beauty of complexion and hair, the outline of figure, 
as no other silk does. At a large reception recently 
held in New York the two handsomest gowns in the 
room were of Suesine. 

The charm of Suesine colors cannot be pictured, for 
if we say: “Chartreuse, Ash Blue, Manila, Lotus and 
Apricot,’’ you at once think the way those colors look in 
some other material —it is a peculiarity of Suesine Silk 
that even the staple shades have a rich bloom distin- 
guishing them from others, while the delicate colorings 
are decidedly different. 

Write to the makers for samples; they will send you 
41 large and generous pieces of the material in different 
shades and colors from which you can judge for your- 
self of its beauty of texture and color-charm. When you 
ask for these free samples give the name of the store- 
keeper with whom you deal and say whether or not he 
sells Suesine Silk; please be sure to give that informa- 
tion when you write. 

Suesine Silk is sold only through regular retail mer- 
chants. But if there is no Dealer near you who has 
Suesine Silk — with the name on the edge, all you need 
do is enclose color sample and price, 47%c a yard, to 
Bedford Mills, 8 to 14 West 3d St., New York —and 
Bedford Mills will have your order filled 'by a reliable 
firm. Write for the 41 free samples. Mention your 
Dealer’s name. Write now, TO-DAY. 


41 Samples Free. 





4 \} 
Bedford Mills 2:33 
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Reproduction af Sanitas design. 
Before you select a 
wall covering for any 
room—this Spring—see 


SANITAS 


ph 












Sanitas exactly reproduces 
the finishes, designs and effects 
of the finest wall papers and 





fabrics, but in afar more serve ~ 
iceable material of moderate = 
cost, 

Sanitas is fade-proof, tain- WPA p. 


proof, dust - and - dirt - proof, 
never cracks, never tears, isinstantly cleaned 
with a damp cloth. 

All the handsomest glazed tile effects 
are also made in Sanitas, for bathrooms, 
kitchens and pantries. 

Your dealer or decorator can show you 


and tell you all about Sanitas. 


Or write us your needs fully, and 
we will send you samples a 

sketches, and tell you how to be 
quickly, satisfactorily supplied. 


Address Home Department W 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
320 Broadway New York City 


STAMPED°N USE MERITAS — the 
MER guaranteed table oil cloth. 
For the name of any dealer 
not handling Meritas we 

On will send you 
EVERY YARD handsome 
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eritas doilies 





















THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


E. BURNHAM COIFFURES 1910 
The Turban Cap Frame and Turban Braid 
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_ The illustration herewith shows the frame — the 
simple manner of adjusting the frame on the head 
—and the coiffure arranged over the frame. This is 
the very latest conceit worn in London and Paris. 

The Turban Braid used in arranging this coiffure 
is formed of hair from 30 to 36 inches in length. Hair 
of this extreme length can only be obtained in less 
than one-half dozen places in the world. We have 
a large stock in all shades and textures, and can 
match your hair exactly. Prices from $8.00 to $50.00. 

Anything mentioned in this ad. sent on approval. Billie 
Burke Curls, Daphne Puffs, Wigs for Men and 
Dh homrgas Send for ART CATALOG and new fashion sup- 
plement. 


(Straight Hair) SWITCHES (Wavy Hair) 
2 oz. 20 inch $1.00 1% oz. 20 inch $2.25 
2 oz. 22 inch 1.25 1% oz. 22 inch 3.00 
2% oz. 24inch . 2.25 2 oz. 24inch . 4.00 
344 oz. 26 inch . 4.00 20z.26inch . 5.00 


Special 30-inch Natural Wavy Switch $6.00 
The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 


will teach you by Correspondence, Ar- 
tistic Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring, Hair Culture, etc. Also 
Manufacturing of Switches, Puffs, Curls 
and Transformations. Also Men's 
Wigs and Toupees. Increase your 
earning power. A diploma from our 
school gives you standing in these 
professions. Send for free prospectus 
containing signed letters of our suc- 
cessful graduates. Our instructors are 
doing the work they teach every day. 


70 and 
| E. BURNHAM 2020423 ni ékes 


PECKHAM’S MAKE 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 
Feathers 


























Send us your old Ostrich feathers 
and from them we will make a magnifi- 
cent Willow Plume, faultlessly curled and 
dyed your favorite shade—guaranteed to look as well and to 
hold its shape and color; and wear as long as any Willow Plume 
you can buy from a dealer at three or fourtimes the cost. Larg- 
estestablishment west of NewYork. Ifpricesare not satisfactory 
feathers will bereturned at ourexpense. References Dun’s, Brad- 
street's or Central Nat'l Bank. The work ofour Dyeing, Cleaning 
Lad Curling departments cannot be equalled. Write for — } 


Peckham’ s, 620 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

















HOW ONE MAN MADE 
HIS TOWN BLOOM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


share of the common prize. As yet this part 
of the movement is young. But it has trans- 
formed more than one neighborhood in the town, 
making of an unsightly collection of yards that 
were scarcely better than dump-heaps a group of 
green lawns and blossoming flowers. 

And more than this it has done, for behind the 
‘*neighborhood gardens” is the ‘‘neighborhcod 
feeling,’ the spirit of common interest, common 
ambition and common helpfulness. It is not 
merely on the outside that the Garden Com- 
petition has done its beautifying work, nor is the 
advantage only to those who may enjoy its outer 
aspect. Far more has it been an enlightening 
influence inside the home, and a strong bond of 
fellowship between the members of each small 
community, working ever outward in broadening 
circles toward the rim of the larger community, 
the entire township. The influence is felt, 
sometimes, unconsciously. Most of us covet our 
neighbors’ possessions, to some extent. But 
surely it works for good when an otherwise bare 
little cottage is planted about with shrubberies, 
and its owner, insisting that she is not in the 
Competition, says she ‘‘just planted them there 
because it’s getting to be the fashion.” 

I wish I might picture to you one “ neighbor- 
hood garden” that was like a veritable little park, 
only, indeed, more charming, because it was 
livable, which a park can never be. Fourteen or 
fifteen modest houses on each side of a short but 
pleasantly shaded street. Some of the yards 
merged together in well-kept lawns, while be- 
tween others were low fences overgrown with 
vines or planted out with shrubs and flowers. 
Around the base of every house were shrubberies, 
and around the lawns, in well-considered, curving 
lines, were other shrubs and a profusion of 
herbaceous perennials and flowering annuals. 
The whole street was a bower of delight; and 
this, where a few short years before had been, at 
best, some scattered pots of scarlet geraniums and 
high-trimmed hydrangeas. 


The Gardens are “Home” Gardens 


R. CABLE is unflagging in his zeal and un- 

tiring in his patience, as he goes from one 
cottage to another, instructing, encouraging, 
praising. Inevitably there has arisen a type of 
People’s Institute Carnegie Prize ee ae 
Garden. That’s a very long-winded title; but, 
you see, every name init counts. The “Carnegie 
Prize Competition” you already know about. 
But primarily, the gardens are ‘‘home” gar- 
dens; their object is the culture of the home. 
Consequently they are constructed to meet the 
requirements of the homes they adorn. 

These gardens, then, are not the formal 
gardens of the extensive landowner, nor yet 
those of the country farmer, with his low-roofed, 
wide-spreading farmhouse. They are the gardens 
of the dweller in a town, in a small house, whose _ | 
grounds are measured by the square yard. I | 
confess that when I started out to see them 





the problem seemed baffling. And as I saw 
what, in many cases, had been done, the wonder 
grew. 

Here, for instance, was a house fronting on 
one of the business streets of the town, and but 
a bare three feet back from the public sidewalk. 
Its lines were uncompromisingly straight, its 
whole plan that of the contractor rather than of 
the architect. A driveway skirted one side of it, 
and entering this from the street one was taken 
directly to the back of the house. That three- 
foot border of earth in front had been made so 
attractive with shrubbery and _ low-growing 
annuals that one instantly stopped to admire, 
and, admiring, was lured within. From the 
front, along each side of the driveway—on one 
side against the house, on the other close to a 
high board fence—was a varied array of shrubs 
and flowers: here a climbing rose, covered with 
yellow or crimson bloom, there some hardier vine 
of darker green, or, perhaps, the delicate green 
and white of the wild cucumber vine. 

But here we are at the back of the house; and 
here is the garden! Looping on itself the drive- 
way goes out again, but the garden remains. It 
is in no sense the almost formless riot of bloom 
we were wont to term an ‘‘ old-fashioned garden,”’ 
yet there is an abundance of color—all so ar- 
ranged as to give a continuance of delight as 
the eye wanders from the house toward the 
barn at the rear; to make, as Mr. Cable would 
say, ‘‘a climacteric note of color—the brightest 
flowers at the very back.” 

In this typically successful garden of the 
Competition the preference was given to shrub- 
beries, because, as Mr. Cable points out, these 
are permanent. They outlast the annuals and 
hardy perennials, and continue, even through the 
winter, to lend grace to the yard. They need 
not, moreover, usurp the place of the much-loved 
flowers, but form the best of backgrounds for any 
display of color. 


Never Anything Without a Purpose 


N PLACE of the former straight borders and 

square corners are, in these gardens, soft curves 
and rounded lines; yet never a curve without 
a distinct purpose. The old circles, stars 
and anchors are banished as inartistic and mean- 
ingless. ‘‘When you put your cannas in a circle 
like that,” says Mr. Cable to an aspiring com- 
petitor, ‘‘you waste that much good material. 
You know how, on board ship, to put a rope out 
of the way: they lay it in a tight coil on the deck. 
Well, that’s what you’ve done with your cannas. 
Put them in a line against your barn and they’|l 
go five—ten—fifteen times as far.” 

So gratefully is his advice accepted and so 
carefully followed that from the beginning the 
gardens have grown not only in numbers but 
also in excellence, and the gardeners in the under- 
standing of what gardening really means. So 
that on one of his inspections, a few months ago, 
he remarked with honest pride: ‘‘I have never 
seen sO many or such pretty gardens in the 
Competition before.” 

“‘But is it not very tiring, this personal in- 
spection?” 

‘Yes, but it is inspiring, too, when you think 
what many of these homes were before their 
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OU can enjoy the distinction 
and individuality of Printzess 
Garments at no extra cost. 

You can secure the perfect Printzess 
fit and tailoring at your price. 
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DISTINCTION IN pDREssS 


Garments set the style standard, for back 
of their production isan unequalled fashion 
organization of skillful creative talent. 
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Every Printzess master pattern averages a 
cost of $800 before it is adjudged correct. 
That’s why Printzess Garments possess 
that smooth, snug fit at the collar, shoulder, 
front and hip. 


DORM 





All Printzess fabrics are pure wool in 
every thread and are tailored with a degree 
of care that insures absolute permanency 
of shape in even the lighter garments. 
Consider these points! Remember you 
pay nothing extra for Printzess value, and 
the label guarantees two seasons’ satis- 
factory wear. 

If you fail to find a Printzess merchant, 
write us your merchant’s name and we’|I 
arrange it for you. 
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Send a 2c stamp for the Fashion Portfolio, 
beautifully illustrated and containing ad- 
vance information on the authoritative 
styles for Spring. Address 


Dept. A, The Printz Biederman Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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These up-to-date and practical buttons should be on all your wash wear, because they won't come off in the laundry. Perfectly 
flat, easy to iron over. No shanks to rust or loosen, no sewinghole edges to cut the threads, nothing to break or tear. Sewed 
directly through the middle, they are as firm as a part of the garment itself, an ornament and a convenience. 

Lindner’s Little Lace Buttons are hand-made, in the dainty designs shown here, wrought in perfectly pure white threads of 
cotton, mercerized or silk. Beautiful and distinct in design, strong in make, faultless in finish, these buttons are a tasteful trimming 
and most serviceable fastening for lingerie, corset covers, pillow cases, lace yokes, girdles, guimpes, wash skirts, babies’ wardrobe, 


Lindner’s “Little Lace” and Lindner’s “Mercerized” gy 





the children’s dresses (will not scratch furniture). 







x The even thinness of Lindner’s Little Lace requires only a narrow buttonhole which 
f STYLE LiTTLe the rounded edge of the button can never fray nor wear ragged. Therefore, shirtwaists, 
fas Lace provided with these new idea fasteners, will positively stay buttoned. 
| ve Lindner’s Little Lace comes in 15 sizes (10 to 50) to meet the nicest requirements 
' According to size, they cost from 12c to 25c in pure white (only) cotton, 20c to $1 in white or 
- S/ZE 16 
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fast color mercerized, 30c to §2 in silk, per dozen. 

The Mercerized grade is the newest, most perfect, highest class wash button made 
Warranted fast colors. Comes in all the delicate spring shades, pink, sky, lavender, pongee, 
tan, linen, etc., also all the new special shades set by fashion for 1910. 

Our up-to-the-minute novelty: The Mercerized in two-tone effects are marvels of 
beauty. The first lady who saw them made and matched a dress to them, so great was her 
admiration. The two-tones come in snowwhite and pink, snowwhite and sky, lavender, 
etc. No prettier or more useful fastener and ornament can be imagined for mercerized, linen, 
or cotton tub dresses. Even on very sheer goods, dimities, batistes, etc., these fine hand- 
made lace buttons are in their rightful place. 

Send today for a trial dozen (shirt waist size), enclosing 12c for pure white cotton, 











25c for mercerized (white, one or two colored), or 30c for silk. We will enclose samples of 
other pretty wash button patterns we make (some in linen, also an indestructible, very low 
priced button at 6c the dozen for plain underwear) with circulars showing all sizes, and 15 
new designs in soutache, jet, crochet buttons, etc. Write which interests you. 

Caution: there are ‘‘ just-as-goods,’’ nameless, inferior, cheaper. Warranted by n 
maker, they disappoint in the first wash. A clever and positive way to obtain ‘‘Lindner’s,"’ 
the genuine, is to clip and take with you to the counter the miniature original card, show: 
here (clip trade-mark and all). You may think you have been getting the genuine in your 
city before, but if you have never written us it will pay you to send for our trial dozen or 
our free set of samples (dainty, pocket book size) which we will send with name of local 
dealer carrying ‘‘Lindner’s.”’ INDNER BUTTON CO., 186 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

NOTE :—Lindner’s buttons come 1 doz. to card, daintily wrapped in transparent, gla 
de luxe envelope, untouched by any hands after leaving factory. _f 














IRON - FLOWER -VASES 
WITH RESERVOIR 
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Iron Fence Cheaper than Wood 
For Residences, Churches, Lasts a Lifetime. 
Parks, Schools, Hospitals, TEWART Over 500 designs. ; 
Asylums, Cemeteries, Special sketches sul 
Cemetery Lot Enclosures. mitted upon request. 
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‘Iron Fence) 
AGENTS WANTED 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 1702 Covington St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“THE WORLD’S GREATEST IRON FENCE WORKS.” 








IRON SETTEES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 














owners began to garden. Besides which, I’ve 
brought them outdoors!” 





HERE IS SOMETHING NEW 
FROM KALAMAZOO 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most perfect — most 
economical— most satisfactory range for you to use —Your muney back if it’s not. 
Send for Catalog No. 306 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices 


CASH OR TIME PAYMENTS 


with others. 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kalamazo 
in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if you 
like. Either way — you save $10 to §20 on any stove in the catalog. We mak« 
it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 


“esitit” DW Cel rev itewany) 


Direct to You’ 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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OUR confidence in your appearance depends more 
on the corset you wear than on anything else; it’s 

a matter of feeling right as well <— 
as looking right. 


Kabo corsets are first to show new 
styles; our Paris connections alone make 
this possible. The most stylish and serv- 
iceable corset made. 


Prices, $5.00 to $1.00. 






Send for our beautiful book 
on 1910 styles, ‘‘Kabo Fashions” A, and our 
book of instructions, ‘‘How to put on a corset.” 
Kabo Corset Company, Chicago 


Makers of Kabo and LeRéve Corsets 


Copyright 1910 Kabo Corset Co 





A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 


T? the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have actually 
done a $1,500 poultry business with 60 hens on a corner in the city garden 40 feet wide by 40 feet long 
we are simply stating facts. It would not be possible to get such returns by any one of the systems of 
poultry keeping recommended and practiced by the American people, still it is an easy matter when the new 








PHILO SYST 
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THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 

and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in 

poultry work that have always been considered impossible, and get- 

ting unheard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing, 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how 
to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how 
to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in 
detail how to make everything necessary to run the business and 
at less than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in 
any other manner. 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, without 
any loss, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here 
three cents per pound above the highest market price. 

OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING 
AT THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 
in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of 
any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as com- 





Our new book, the PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY KEEPING, 
gives full particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with 
simple, easy-to-understand directions that are right to the point, 
and 15 pages of illustrations showing all branches of the work from 
start to finish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 

One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell 
or not. It is a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the 
ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the 
chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or 
summer. It is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without 
green food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN 
No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or 
burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any 
kind of fire. They also keep all the lice off the chickens auto- 
matically or kill any that may be on them when placed in the 


pared with food others are using. brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right to make and use 
them. One can easily be made in an hour at a cost of 25 TO50 CENTS. 
TESTIMONIALS 

SOUTH BRITAIN, CONN., ELMIRA, N. Y., Oct. 30, '09 

April 14, 19099 MR. E. R. PHILO, Elmira, N.Y. 
MR. E. R. PHILO, Elmira, N.Y. DFAR _ oe po gece you will be 
= interested to learn of our success in 

z, SIR:— ’ U : 

synein Nate an could the esa Keeping poultry by the Philo System. 
is a complete success lf there can Our first year’s work is now nearly 
7 : Be < completed. It has given us an income 
be any Improvement on natire, ¥OUr of over $500, 00, from sixpedigree hens 
- e “Cc bee. 2 and one cockerel. ad we understoa 
— gg grep ng via the work as w ell as we now do after a 
hens put them as soon as hatched year’sexperience, we could easily have 
in one of your brooders out of doors pers Ah ge st six hens. | In 
and at the age of three months I sold See Een 0 SHE FOSS SOW: Ure eau cs 
them at 35c. a pound. They then pedigree chic ks, we have cleared over 
averaged 2% Ibs. each, and the man $960.00, running our Hatchery plant 
I sold Gio to said they were the Consisting of 56 Cycle Hatchers. We 
dt hiavereiw amd he wants st Oe pleased with the results, and ex- 

can spare ets aadnens —- pect to do better the coming year. 

‘ a ; 5 . , With best wishes, we are 
¥ wich Yours truly lew 

’ Very truly yours, 

THREE POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD A. E. NELSON. (MRS.) C. P. GOODRICH. 


Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail. 
E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 519 THIRD STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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mixed with the flour makes _per- 
fect pie-crust. She also knows that 


P Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


is far better than flour for 
thickening gravies, soups 
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and sauces. 
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Send a post card today, 
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and we will mail without charge 
our remarkable little Cook Book 
A??—** What a cook ought 
to know about corn starch.’’ 
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It contains one hundred and 
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sixty-eight of the best recipes 


— 


you ever tried. 


~ T.Kingsford & Son 
— Oswego, N. Y. 
Nat’onal Starch Co., Successors 
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I ees nt Cow COME-PACKT | and it’s Honest All Through | 


v QUARTER-sawed WHITE Oak—rich in 


beautiful flake and grain—is used throughout. 

















ell direct only —factory to you, saving you 
ulers and jobbers profits, expensive pa king 
the freight. You put the fin- 
ections together and apply 
} your choice of seven stains (sent 
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You see just what you get—it’s 





honest all throu 


» Our 
Name and Guarantee 
} 


iree The result is handsome, sub- back every piece— —— 
stantial your money back } : 
= ¢ : a any timeyou say. § H 
5.75 furniture An} j | 
f if $ of the Tryour way ONCE toes 
i) 3 ~ = 
: 4 highest that’s the proof ly 





ONE HUNDRED 

other handsome 

pieces, in rich 

Quartered Oak 

$19.25 With Beveled (any finish) from 
French Plate Mirror RF.50 up. 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 316 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


grade at 
less than 
half the 
cost of 
Handy Box com mon- 
Under Seat place. 


WRITE TODAY for beastiful catalog, free. 
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**When the 
Cupboard is Bare” 





you can cover the bare spots with Sherwin-Williams’ 
Family Paint, one of the 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


and brighten up your whole kitchen and lighten your work of 
keeping the cupboards and woodwork clean. A paint brush 
and a can of Family Paint will work wonders in improving the 
appearance of your kitchen. 

There is a Brighten-Up Finish for every surface in your 
house that needs brightening up. Tell the Sherwin-Williams 


Dealer in your town what you wish to paint or finish and he 
will tell you what to use. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. In Canada to 639 Centre Street, Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 






















































Put Tiles on Your 
Porches and in 
Your Vestibules 


HEY are cool, easily 

kept clean and delightful 
to look at. The cost is less 
than you think, and is more 
than made up by durability. 
They do not require painting 
and never wear out. Do not 


build a new house or renovate 
an old one without looking 
into this question of tiles for 
porches, vestibules, bathrooms, 
kitchens and fireplaces. 


*. Four books, each free, to home owners, 
present or prospective: ‘‘ Tiles on the 
Porch Floor,’’ ‘ Tiles for Fireplaces,”’ 
‘Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry," 
‘Tile for the Bathroom.” 


The Associated 
Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 











LET US SEND YOU 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or any 
article you may select from our large 
new catalog without a cent in advance. 
Our immense business, the largest of its 
kind in the world, enables us to quote 
prices below competition. Goods listed 
below are extra short stem, made of 
splendid quality, selected human hair, 
and to match any ordinary shade. 


20z.,20in. Switch . $0.95 
2o0z.,22in. Switch . 1.25 
2% oz., 24 in. Switch 2.25 
3 oz., 26 in, Switch . 3.95 
4% oz., 30 in. Switch 11.65 


20 in. Light Weight Wavy 
tch oe 


24in. Wavy Switch . 

26in. Wavy Switch. . 

3 oz., 30 in. Wavy Switch | 

4 oz., 32 in. Switch, choicest 
natural wavy French cut 


Featherweight Stemless 
Switch, 22in., natural wavy, 4.95 
Fluffy Rafter, Natural Curly 5.00 

C on Coiffure, full back 

ece, curly hair, dressed in 
4.95 


4.95 


ic to $550. 00 
PR ae dl Natural oar 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s you want. We will send 
$5.00 to $50.00 prepaid On Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, remit the 
amount, If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar and 
gray shades area little more expensive; 
ask for estimate. 
Write for our new 1910 cat- 
alog, 64 pp. beautifully illus- 
trated. Shows all the latest 


4p RS Ss Se 
be » 3% oz. edertes 
200 other sizes and srades 
Switches 


Send long sample of your 
hair and describe article 







in Hair Dressings 


and quotes prices below competi- 
tion. This Book also contains 
valuable instructions on 


Culture by Self-Treatment,” pro- 


Paris Fashions | 





** Beauty 












wants. 


fusely illustrated, which every woman 
Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 13, 209 State Street, Chicago | 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 





























Button and lace 
styles in tan calf 


Patent and Gun Metal 
; to8 $1.75 Postage 15c 

4£to 11 2.00 Postage20c 
° { % to2 2.50 Postage25c 
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Mothers of little ones will find in THE 
BLYN-PLAN NATURE SHOE the ] 

practical results of forty years of | 
specializing. 


Tan Calf and Vici 
6to ll 
11%to2 2.50 Postage 25c 
Remit by P.O. Order or N.Y. Draft 


Send your name and address on a postal fora FUNNY COL- 


9 Retail Stores in New York City 
Mail Order Dept., 2238 3rd Ave,, New York City 










‘11 1-Plan 


ni ature > a dK 


It is “The 
SHOE WITHOUT 
A DOUBT,” 
carefully, 
smoothly, sub- 
Stantially made. 
Constructed ex- } 


and vici; patent actly along the 
leather and gun lines of nature, 
metal. it gives plenty of 
growing room without clumsiness. It is the ideal shoe for the | 
intended purpose — and superior to all others. Sold only by the 
makers. In ordering be sure to specify size, style and leather. 


$2.00 Postage 20c 


CATALOGUE FREE! 















































““DAEMO”’ SHIELD-CLAMPS 


Neater, handier, easier and quicker adjusted than any- 
thing; won’trust, slip, letgo, weakenorirritate. Ever- 
lasting. At dealer's, or postpaid. 
T sets, $1; 4 gold plated, 25c. Cir. free. 
Dept. J, Met. Bldg., New York City. Agents Wanted. 


Set of 4, Nickel, 15¢; 
D.8.CLAMPCO., 
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POETIC PIANO- 
PLAYING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


solving the question, which is still, and will be, 
open to further investigation. 

We do not pretend to have anything new to 
say upon the subject; our desire is to remove 
the stigma of morbidness which seems to be 
attached to it. Tempo Rubato is not patho- 
logical; it is physiological, as it is a normal 
function of interpretative art. In our opinion 
it is not so much Tempo Rubato as the romance 
of Chopin’s life and his premature end which 
are responsible for the silly superstition that 
Chopin should bé played in a soft, sentimental, 
sickly manner. Tempo Rubato is a potent 
factor in musical oratory and every interpreter 
should be able to use it skillfully and judi- 
ciously, as it emphasizes the expression, intro- 
duces variety, infuses life into mechanical 
execution. It softens the sharpness of lines, 
blunts the structural angles without ruining 
them, because its action is not destructive: it 
intensifies, subtilizes, idealizes the rhythm. As 
stated above, it converts energy into languor, 
crispness into elasticity, steadiness into capri- 
ciousness. It gives music already possessed of 
the metric and rhythmic accents a third accent, 
emotional, individual, that which Mathis Lussy, 
in his excellent book on musical expression, 
called Paccent pathétique. 


HE technical side of Tempo Rubato consists, 

as is generally admitted, of a more or less im- 
portant slackening or quickening of the time or 
rate of movement. Some people, evidently led 
by laudable principles of equity, while insisting 
upon the fact of stolen time, pretend that what 
is stolen ought to be restored. We duly ac- 
knowledge the highly moral motives of this 
theory, but we humbly confess that our ethics 
do not reach such a high level. The making 
up of what has been lost is natural in the case 
of playing with the orchestra, where, for the 
security of the whole, in spite of fractional 
alterations of movement, the metric integrity 
should be rigorously preserved. With soloists 
it is quite different. The value of notes dimin- 
ished in one period through an accelerando can- 
not always be restored in another by aritardando. 
What is lost is lost. For any lawlessness there 
is after a certain term— proscription. 

As we have already said, Tempo Rubato 
appears frequently in popular music, especially 
in dances; consequently it ought to be used 
in the works of Chopin, Schubert, Schumann 
(Papillons, Carnival), Brahms, Liszt, Grieg, 
and in all compositions which have folk-music 
as afoundation. Practically it can be used any- 
where—save, perhaps, in some ancestral music, 
where there is room for no passion, where the 
serene purity of architecture, a majestic dignity 
and repose lead to spheres of almost immaterial 
and unearthly beauty. 

It would be unthinkable to play Chopin with- 
out using Témpo Rubato; but neither would any 
one do justice to such works as Schumann’s 
Fantasia, Fantasiestiicke, Carnival, Humoreske, 
the sonata in F sharp minor, etc., without wisely 
applying that means of expression. However 
strong and peculiar was Mendelssohn’s dislike 
of Tempo Rubato we cannot recommend too 
unconditional a respect for the great composer’s 
personal feeling in this matter. Some of his 
Songs Without Words of predominantly lyric 
character must be played freely, because what- 
ever is lyric defies the rigidity of metric and 
rhythmic lines. Curiously enough, one of the 
most striking examples of Tempo Rubato is to 
be found in Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, in 
the short intermezzo leading from the Andante 
to the Finale. I well remember the playing of 
this by the great Joachim—in my opinion the 
greatest exponent of classical music; it was 
most distinctly rubato 


A. F. M., in his concise but excellent descrip- 
* tion of Tempo Rubato, published in Grove’s 
Dictionary, expresses doubt whether rubato 
should be used in Beethoven. To this we 
answer without hesitation in the affirmative. 
Rubato was Rubinstein’s playing of the open- 
ing bars and the Andante of the G major 
concerto; rubato was Joachim’s rendering of 
the middle part in the Finale of the Violin 
Concerto; and Biilow, whom we by no means 
pretend to put on the same level as the two 
artists just mentioned, but who was a great 
authority in Germany, indulged in Tempo 
Rubato very frequently when playing Beethoven. 
The Largo in the C minor, the Andante in the 
G major, the Adagio in the E flat concertos 
called imperatively for Tempo Rubato. And 
what would a pianist with a grain of common- 
sense do in passages such as 





opus 111 without Tempo Rubato? 

In fact, every composer, when using such words 
as espressivo, con molto sentimento, con pas- 
sione, teneramente, etc., demands from the 
exponent, according to the term indicated, a 
certain amount of emotion, and emotion excludes 
regularity. Tempo Rubato then becomes an 
indispensable assistant; but with it, unfortu- 
nately, appears also the danger of exaggeration. 
Real knowledge of different styles, a cultured 
musical taste, and a well-balanced sense of 
vivid rhythm should guard the interpreter 
against any abuse. Excess of freedom is often 
more pernicious than the severity of the law. 





Pleasing Finishes 
with Good Paint 





HERE is as much differe 


as there is between a silk 
is silk and a cotton fabric 
querades as silk. 

@Just as you select the 
fabric in relation to 
(to beautify or to resist wear 
so you Can secure the proper 


mark). The good painter k 


white lead paint. 


it has the exclusive peculiari 
together,’’ 
out brush marks results. 

@ To property-owners who expect to 


or interior, our ‘‘ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser, 
expenditure. 


If you wish it, it is free on request. 


The Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. S is free to 
contemplating painting or decorating of any kind. 


New York Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh 


Boston 








nce between 


paint made of pure white lead and paint 
made of substitutes for pure white lead 


fabric which 
which mas- 


texture of a 


its proposed use 


or to do both) 
effect in paint 


for every possible purpose by using pure 
white lead (Dutch Boy Painter trade- 


nows how to 


get the effect you wish with hand-mixed 


@ With pure white lead paint any conceiv- 
able tint can be made to your order; and 


ty of ‘‘ flowing 


so that a beautiful surface with- 


spend from 


$40.00 to $1,000.00 this Spring on decorations, exterior 


’’ though free, 


is worth at least an expert adviser’s fee, say 5% of the 
To anyone not interested in painting, it 
would not be worth the stamp used in sending for it. 


anyone 
Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An Office in Each of the Following Cities: 
Chicago 


St. Louis 
) 
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“The Wax with a Guara 


Apply once a year 

—on either hardwood 

or pine floors—and the 20th 

year shows a finish of richer 
lustre than the first. 


**OldEnglish’’ lasts /onger than ordinary wax, 
and gives a richer subdued lustre because it 
contains the greatest possible quantity of the 
hard (expensive) Brazilian Carnauba Wax. 





Your floors 
| become the pride. 


home 





ntee’’ 





Please Send 


Free Samples 
and this Book 














It’s Quality wax. 
For Floors, Furniture and all Interior Woodwork 
no other finish is so attractive, economical, 
easily applied or satisfactory as ‘Old English. ”’ 
Never flakes, nor shows heel-marks or 
scratches, nor becomes sticky. Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
if used as directed or money refunded. 

; 1 Ib. covers 300 sq. ft. 50c lb. 


Sold by high-class dealers 
in paints 


gightener 


Does Two Things 






















1. It keeps any (waxed 

or varnished) floor bright 
and clean. 
2. It saves three times its cost, 
because it spreads a very thin, 
transparent protecting coat over the 
wax or varnish, and so considerably lengthens its life. 

Brightener is the ody preparation that will successfully clean and 
polish a waxed floor without removing the wax, or a varnished floor 
without i en ng the finish. Easy to use — just like dusting. Go lightly 
over the floor with cloth just dz ampened with Brightener, and follow 
with clean cloth —all done in a few minutes. Never use water or oil 
preparations — they ruin the finish. 

A quart of Brightener lasts average home 6 mouths, and it costs only 

40c pint, 75c quart, $1.35 half-gallon, $2.50 gallon. 
Write for free sample and try it—mention your dealer's name. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., 2000 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 



























“ Beautiful Floors 
Their Finish and Care”’ 


It gives valuable expert in- 
struction. CHECK what in 
terests you now. 

4 
[ | Finishing New Floors 


4 


[| Finishing Old Floors 


| Hardwood Floors 


Pine Floors 


Cleaning and 


*olishing 
Care Waxed Floors 
Finishing Dance Floor 
Kitchen, Pantry and 
Bathroom Floor 
Finishing Furniture 
Interior Woodwork 


Stopping Cracks 


Removing Varnish, et¢ 


SAMPLES OF BOTH 


Old English FREE 


and Brightener 
Use this Coupon or send 

post card. 

Name.... 


Street .. 


Wea ccsinpcvnnenseesss geeae : 


Dealer’s Name.........-----+--+- 
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Spring Styles 7 
SUITS COATS (i 
Ghe refreshin co eitenay ot 


designs, the attractive mate- 
rials and the refined tones of 
La Vogue we plata all 
impress you with a warm desire | 
to wear them. 7 
(Style correctness for these many 
seasons past has won for ae 
La Coque arments the reputa~ “a 
tion of ‘The Standard > becipet 
La Vogue designers afe in con- 
stant personal touch with every 
fashion center. 
ata Ceque making guarantees to you 
that those gracefu lines, so pleasing 
when you try a Sarment on, will retain their 
sheoehenen until the suit is worn out. 
AGnute, exacting care in cutting ,tailorin g 
and finishing produce the perfect hitting 
qualities, and the high grade “tailored” looks, 
for which Sa Vogue make is Known. 
For the woman, maid or child who wants to 
dress well, in correct style, at moderate 
cost, fa Ocgue garments will solve the 
problem. 

La oyue garments ma be seen at the 

leading Dry Goods Stores. 
An illustrated Spring Fashion Booklet sent 


free upon request. 


The JOHN ANISFIELD CO : CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MAKERS 
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IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK. 
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LET THE CHILDREN 
KODAK 


There’s nothing in which a girl or boy takes greater delight than picture making. 

And you will be surprised to find what good pictures even a child of seven or eight can 
make with a Brownie or a Kodak. Especially interesting is their work when there are two or 
more children in the family. The pictures they make of each other not only furnish fun for 
them, but are cherished by father and mother long after the youngsters have outgrown childish 
ways. Such pictures appeal to you because they are natural; they show the children as they are, 





among every day home surroundings. 

And photography is educational; it teaches observation; shows the young mind that it’s 
worth while to do things well—and nowadays it’s not expensive. The Brownie Cameras at one 
to twelve dollars, a very, very good one for 2% x 3% pictures costs only two dollars, and Kodaks 
from five dollars up, offer a wide variety for all tastes and purses. And in all of them is “Kodak 


Simplicity.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. ROCHESTER, N. , The Kodak City. 



















































HOW TO 
USE 
LEFT OVERS 





EVERY 
WOMAN 


should send for a copy of the 
above booklet written for the McCray 
Refrigerator Company by Elizabeth O. 
Hiller, a recognized authority on food 
preparation. Tells how to make many 
appetizing dishes out of food remnants 
that would otherwise be wasted. Shows 
also why foods spoil so quickly in ordi- 
nary refrigerators—and why the McCray 
Refrigerator will keep the same foods in 
perfect condition longer. 


MECRAY 


Refrigerators 


keep foods fresh —not merely cold—and 
do it with a smaller consumption of ice 
than any other refrigerator, because there 
is a continual circulation of clean, dry air 
in every part of the food chambers. The 
McCray is the most sanitary refrigerator 
made—the most economical —the easiest 
to keep clean. 

Write for booklet today, and for any 
of the following catalogs that interest you: 
No. 87, Residence Refrigerators; No. 67, 
for Grocers; No. 59, for Meat Markets; 
No. 48, for Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, etc.; 
No. 72, for Flower Shops. 


The McCray Refrigerator Co. 


74 MILL STREET 
KENDALLVILLE, 
INDIANA 































THE MASTERPIECE OF THE 
CONFECTIONER’S ART 

















YZ YOU DEAR: 













When you were engaged 


Why not now? 








‘U-ALeLe-NO- 
—AFTER DINNER MINT — 


the delightful cream candy with a new and 
unique mint flavor. Easily the most delicious 
you’ve ever tasted. 

Serve them after 
dinner, or any other 
time you want a 
sweet. 

Sold in sealed tin 
boxes by grocers, con- 
fectioners and drug- 
gists. 

If not at your deal- 
er’s send 10 cents for a 
liberal box. 


Manufacturing Co. of America, Sole Makers, 447 N. 12th St., Phila. 
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ee re Urilliant effects than silk. Finest em- 
= ceries On cloth, silk and other colored 
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es roidery shops recommend it. In 


ever r, every shade. ‘Try it. 
Bernhard 


Ulmann & Co. ,107 Grand St.,N.Y. 











LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


I can only imagine that after his success in 
Montana last year Symonds made up his mind 
to try the same game on the C. P. R., and that 
during the last fortnight he came somehow into 
communication with my father. My father may 
have been able to send information from Laggan 
that would be of use to Symonds’s plans—and 
may have been unable at the last to resist the 
temptation to join in the scheme. As to all 
that I am entirely in the dark.” 

He paused, and then looking down he added 
under his breath as though involuntarily: 

‘*I pray—that he may not have been con- 
cerned in the murder of poor Brown. But 
there is—I think—no evidence to connect him 
with it. I shall be glad to answer to the best 
of my power any questions that the court may 
wish to put.” 

He sat down heavily, very pale, but entirely 
collected. The room watched him a moment, 
and then a friendly, encouraging murmur seemed 
to rise from the crowd—to pass from them to 
Anderson. 


238 The coroner, who was an old friend of 
Anderson’s, fidgeted a little and in silence. He 
took off his glasses and put them on again. 
His tanned face, long and slightly twisted, with 
square, harsh brows and powerful jaw set in a 
white fringe of whisker, showed an unusual 
amount of disturbance. At last he said, clear- 
ing his throat: ‘‘We are much obliged to you, 
Mr. Anderson, for your frankness toward this 
court. There’s not a man here that don’t feel 
for you and don’t wish to offer you his respect- 
ful sympathy. We know you—and I reckon 
we know what to think about you. Gentlemen,”’’ 
he spoke with nasal deliberation, looking around 
the court, ‘‘I think that’s so?” 

A shout of consent—the shout of men deeply 
moved—went up. 

Anderson, who had resumed his former atti- 
tude, appeared to take no notice, and the coroner 
resumed: 

“*T will now call on Mrs. Ginnell to give her 
evidence.” 

The Irishwoman rose with alacrity—what 
she had to say held the audience. The surly 
yet good-hearted creature was divided between 
her wish to do justice to the demerits of McEwen, 
whom she had detested, and her fear of hurt- 
ing Anderson’s feelings in public. Beneath her 
rough exterior she carried some of the delicacies 
of Celtic feeling, and she had no sooner given 
some fact that showed the coarse dishonesty of 
the father than she veered off in haste to describe 
the pathetic efforts of the son. 
talk told; the picture grew. 

Meanwhile, Anderson sat impatient or be- 
numbed, annoyed with Mrs. Ginnell’s garrulity 
and longing for the whole thing to end. He had 
a letter to write to Ottawa before post-time. 

When the verdicts had been given the doctor 
and he walked away from the court together, 
The necessary formalities were carried through, 
a coffin ordered and provision made for the 
burial of Robert Anderson. As the two men 
passed once or twice through the groups now 
lounging and smoking as before outside the 
hotel all conversation ceased and all eyes 
followed Anderson. Sincere pity was felt for 
him, and at the same time men asked each other 
anxiously how the revelation would affect his 
political and other chances. 


Her homely 


Late in the same evening the burial of McEwen 
took place. A Congregational minister at the 
graveside said a prayer for mercy on the sinner. 
Anderson had not asked him to do it and felt 
a dull resentment of the man’s officiousness and 
the unctuous length of his prayer. Half an 
hour later he was on the platform waiting for 
the train to Glacier. 

He arrived there in the first glorious dawn of 
a summer morning. Over the vast Illecillewaet 
glacier rosy feather-clouds were floating in a 
crystal air beneath a dome of pale blue. Light 
mists rose from the forests and the course of 
the river, and above them shone the dazzling 
snows, the hanging glaciers and glistening 
rock faces, ledge piled on ledge, of the Selkirk 
giants—Hermit and Tupper, Avalanche and 
Sir Donald—with that cleft of the pass between. 


&S3 The pleasant hotel, built to offer as much 
shelter and comfort as possible to the tired 
traveler and climber, was scarcely awake. A 
sleepy-eyed Japanese showed Anderson to his 
room. He threw himself on the bed, longing 
for sleep, yet incapable of it. He was once more 
under the same roof with Elizabeth Merton 

and for the last time! He longed for her pres 
ence, her look, her touch; and yet with equal 
intensity he shrank from seeing her. That very 
length and breadth of 
Canada and the States would go out the news 
of the train-robbery on the main line of the 
C. P. R., and with it the ‘‘dramatic” story of 
himself and his father, made more dramatic 
by a score of reporters. 


morning through the 


And as the news of 
his appointment in the papers of the day before 
had made him a public person, and had been, 
no doubt, telegraphed to London and Europe, 
so also would it be with the news of the ‘‘hold- 
up ” and of his own connection with it; partly 
because it had happened on the C. P. R., still 
more because of the prominence given to his 
name the day before. 

He felt himself a disgraced man and he had 
already put away from him all thought of a 
public career. Yet he wondered, not without 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 














Housewives— 


You Can Furnish Your Homes 

Out Of What You Save 

Through Buying Your Family-Supplies 
Direct From Us, The Manufacturers 











ROCKER No, 1405 

Choice of Oak, Golden-Oak finish or 
Birch, Mahogany finish; Black leather 
spring-seat. 

Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products. 


DRESSER No. 910 
Oak, Golden-Oak finish ; 


plate mirror. 


Given with $20.00 worth of Larkin 

















Quar- 
tered-Oak swell-front; beveled- 


without 
articles 


amples 


mer. 
paid, on 


EXTENSION TABLE No. 916 
Made of Quarter-sawed Oak, polished 
Golden-Oak finish. i 

ameter ; four extra leaves. 
Given with $32.00 worth of Larkin 
Products. 






Top 45 in, in di- 


Furnishings Of All Kinds 
Given With Your Purchases 


OU can furnish your home, com- 
pletely and elegantly, in this way, 


a cent of extra expense. The 
given to you represent what you 


actually save on your purchases by deal- 
ing direct with us, the manufacturers. 
The offers illustrated here are but ex- 


of more than 1600 others that 


youcanchoose from: Furniture, Carpets, 
Rugs, Silverware, Dishes, Stoves, etc.; 
also a complete line of Women’s Stylish 
Wearing-Apparel for spring and sum- 
Our new big Catalog, mailed post- 


request, illustrates and describes 


them all. 
Everything We Offer is Highest Quality 


By household-supplies we mean your Tea, Coffee, 


Extracts, Baking Powders, Soda, Tapioca, 


Chocolate, Cocoa, Gelatine, Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Soap Powder, Starch, Scouring Powder, Perfumes, 
Toilet Preparations, Polishes, Paints, Varnishes, etc. 


Products includes over 325 such every-day 
for you to select from. 


You Get Twice as Much For Your Money 


py LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


is the explanation: when you buy direct 
, the manufacturers, you pay prices that in- 


clude but our single profit in addition to the cost of 


Products. 
Spices, 

Our list of 
VY necessities 

; 
Here 
from us 
« CHAIR No.67 penses 
Imported Willow, natural ere oe 

finish; tufted green-denim cushion 


Given with $14.00 worth of Larkin 
Products. 





RUG No. 5240 


Seamless Velvet; size 9x12 
design in Olive-green, Golden-brown and 
x. 


Black 


Given with $36.00 worth of Larkin 


Products. 





. Oriental 


Wed 
tried ou 
and are 
value fr 


with a$ 
After 


we will 


Over 
us; no 
dealing 


Send 


BUFFET No. 220 
Selected Quarter-sawed Oak, highly pol 
ished; | 


t-glass cours 


fe mirror. 


Given with $40.00 worth of Larkin 


roducts. 





manufacture; you save and are given all the ex- 


losses and profits of the wholesaler, sales- 


agent and retailer which, of necessity, are included 
in the prices you pay when you buy at a retail store. 


30) Paytei. —No Money in Advance 


on’t ask you to pay us a cent until you have 
r Products ; examined the Premium chosen, 
convinced that you are getting double the 
om us that you could get at a retail store, 


for the same money. ; 
We will ship you $10.00 worth of family-supplies, 
your selection, and any article in our Catalog given 


10.00 purchase ($20.00 worth of retail value). 
30 days, if satisfied, pay us $10.00; if not, 
remove the goods at our expense and 


charge you nothing for a reasonable amount of the 
supplies used in trial. 


You take no risk. 

two million families buy their supplies from 
matter where you live, you can save by 
with us. We guarantee satisfaction. 


for Our New Spring Catalog 


It’s FREE. This handsome book is 
just off the press and is brimful of money 
saving Offers. See our Rugs, Carpets, 
Lamps, Wall-Paper and Hammocks in 
colors. See the new Spring Styles in 
Suits, Skirts, Dresses, etc. Send for a 
before 


copy now you forget it. It 
places you under no obligation Pt 
whatever. Simply fill in the at- eo o 
tached coupon and send it to Ss 4? 
y 
- Sy” 
Litt Kt. 4) Co. & 3 
Dept. 41 aS oy 
Poa 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Kae n° 
If West of the S$. wn ° 
Mississippi River e SF 
address o* 3* 
‘ Oo ds 
Latkia Co. ae Ae 9 
9 
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A Rose-bush Practically FREE 


We supply some of the most famous estates 
in America aa the U.S. Government) with 
Roses. We'll gladly send you a Rose Bush 
practically free, guaranteed togrow,to prove our 
claim that we grow the Best Roses in America. 

Ordinary roses are an uncertain growing proposition. 

So many roses are grown for Sale — only — 
not to grow in your garden — that it pay you to 
exercise the greatest care in your rose selection. 

e grow the Best Roses in America. : 

e supply the United States Government with 
roses to te the White House Grounds as well 
as many most famous rose growers. 

We grow roses, not merely to sell, but fo grow in 
your garden in whatever locality that may be. 

€ positively guarantee our roses to grow. 

And to prove it we" i 

Send youa beautiful rose bush atplantingtime 
suited to your locality —guaranteed to grow. 

Our Rose Manual—“How to Grow 


Roses” —one of the most instructive books 
on rose culture. 

Also our 132-page guide to‘ The Best 
Roses in America’ and other flowers. 

And a coupon worth 25c. on your first 
purchase of $1.00. 


All for ten cents in stamps or coin for car- 
riage charge. 
= oon Pg i to us today and receive the 
prompt ly, all charges prepaid, 
? Do not delay —please send today. 





GRANDMOTHER'S 
FAVORITE FLOWERS 


We will mail you Free one packet of the fol- 
lowing Flower Seeds: 

DELPHINIUM (Larkspur). 
purple, pink, blue and white. 

ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon). Striped and varie- 
gated. Ornamental for walls. 

DIGITALIS (Foxglove). White, rose and yellow 
flowers. Makes beautiful border plant. 

HOLLYHOCKS. Double flowering. 
ing and of easy culture. 

AQUILEGIA (Columbine). 
easy cultivation. 

All of the above five varieties mailed to you 

for one dime and our catalogue included. 

Others are securing them, why not you P 

WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 
45 Vesey 8t., New York 


Bee-shaped flowers, 


Very interest- 


Canary yellow flowers of 





Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES. 1200 acres, 
50 in hardy Roses, none 
better grown. 44 green- 
houses of Palms, Ferns, 
Ficus, Geraniums and 
other things too numerous 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small 





to mention. 
Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. Safe arrival and sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. Immense stock of SUPERB 
CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 50 choice 
collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 
168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it to-day and see 
what values we give for your money. Direct deal will 
insure you the best at first cost. 56 years. (3] 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 14, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 














Dingee Roses are positively the 
» best grown. Sold on their 
own roots and warranted 
to grow. Plants sent 
to any point in United 
States and Canada, Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Write for 


the «DINGEE GUIDE 

TO ROSE CULTURE” 
for 1910—the leading rose catalogue of America. 
120 pages, beautifully illustrated. On the cover is 
a true picture of the marvelous new BLUE ROSE. 
Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 varieties, 
Tells how to grow them and all other 
desirable flowers. We also sell the best 
flower and vegetable seeds. Established 
1850. 70 greenhouses; large acreage of 












the finest Rose land in the country. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
tox 28 West Grove, Pa. 





r—— Send Me 10 oo 
aS S33 flower-loving 





addresses of two 


iends and 1 se you 30 seeds of the 


tri i will send you 

Giant Marguerite Carnation 
which blooms in 4 months from sowing; also 
my bargain collection of Roya/ Show Pansies 





100 colors; Sweet Peas, over 40 varieties; 

Asters, finestmixed: Nasturtiums, 20 kinds. 

Also FREE, *‘Floral Culture’’ and my hand- 
d somely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 
MISS C. H PPINCOTT, Pioneer Seedswoman 





Dept. 82, Hudson, Wis. (One hour's ride from Minneapolis.) 























LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


self-contempt, as he lay there in the broadening 
light, what it was in truth that made the enor- 
mous difference between this Monday and the 
Monday before. His father was dead and had 
died in the very commission of a criminal act. 
But all or nearly all that Anderson knew now 
about his character he had known before this 
happened. The details given by the Nevada 
oolice were, indeed, new to him; but he had 
shrewdly suspected all along that the record, 
did he teow it, would be something like that. 
If such a parentage in itself involves stain 
and degradation the stain and degradation had 
been abveys there, and the situation, looked at 
philosophically, was no worse for the catas- 
trophe which had intervened between this week 
and last. 

And yet it was, of course, immeasurably 
worse! Such is the “‘ bubble reputation” —the 
difference between the known and the unknown. 


. . . . . . . 


At nine o’clock a note was brought to his room: 


“Will you breakfast with me in half an hour? 
You will find me alone. 5B. M.” 


22353 Before the clock struck the half-hour Eliza- 
beth was already waiting for her guest, listening 
for every sound. She, too, had been awake half 
the night. 

When he came in she went up to him with 
her quick, tripping step, holding out both her 
hands; and he saw that her eyes were full of 
tears. 

‘*T am so—so sorry!” was all she could say. 
He looked into her eyes, and as her hands lay 
in his he stooped suddenly and kissed them. 
There was a great piteousness in his expression, 
and she felt through every nerve the humilia- 
tion, the moral weariness which oppressed him. 
Suddenly she recalled that frst moment 
of intimacy between them, when he had so 
brusquely warned her about Philip, and she 
had been wounded by his mere strength and 
fearlessness; and it hurt her to realize the con- 
trast between that strength and this weakness. 

She made him sit down beside her in the 
broad window of her little sitting-room which 
overlooked the winding valley with the famous 
loops of the descending railway, and the moving 
light and shade on the forest; and very gently 
and tenderly she made him tell her all the story 
from first to last. 

His shrinking passed away, soothed by her 
sweetness, her restrained emotion, and after a 
little he talked with freedom, gradually recov- 
ering his normal steadiness and clearness of 
mind. 

At the same time she perceived some great 
change in him. The hidden spring of melan- 
choly in his nature, which amid all his practical 
energies and activities she had always discerned, 
seemed to have overleaped its barriers and to 
be invading the landmarks of character. 

At the end of his narrative he said something 
in a hurried, low voice which gave her a clew: 

“‘I did what I could to help him—but my 
father hated me. He died hating me. Nothing 
I could do altered him. Had he reason? When 
my brother and I, in our anger, thought we were 
avenging our mother’s death, were we in truth 
destroying him also—driving him into wicked- 
ness beyond hope? Were we—was I—for I was 
the eldest—responsible?_ Does his death, moral 
and physical, lie at my door?” 


%§3 He raised his eyes to her—his tired, appealing 
eyes—and Elizabeth realized sharply how deep 
a hold such questionings take on such a man. 
She tried to argue with and comfort him, and he 
seemed to absorb, to listen; but in the middle 
of it he said abruptly as though to change the 
subject: 

‘*And I confess the publicity has hit me hard. 
It may be cowardly, but I can’t face it for a 
while. I think I told you I owned some land 
in Saskatchewan. I shall go and settle down on 
it at once.” 

‘*And give up your appointment—your public 
life?” she cried in dismay. 

He smiled at her faintly as though trying to 
console her. 

‘Yes; I sha’n’t be missed and I shall do bet- 
ter by myself. I understand the wheat and the 
land. They are friends that don’t fail one.’ 

Elizabeth flushed. 

‘Mr. Anderson!—you mustn’t give up your 
work. Canada asks it of you.” 

“*T shall only be changing my work. A man 
can do nothing better for Canada than break 
up land.” 

“*You can do that—and other things besides. 
Please—please—do nothing rash!” 

She bent over to him, her brown eyes full of 
entreaty, her hand laid gently, timidly on his. 

He could not bear to distress her—but he 
must. 

“*T sent in my resignation yesterday to the 
Prime Minister.” 

The delicate face beside him clouded. 

“He won’t accept it.” 

Anderson shook his head. ‘‘I think he must.” 

Elizabeth looked at him in despair. 

“Oh! no. You oughtn’t to do this—indeed, 
indeed you oughtn’t! It is cowardly—forgive 
me!—unworthy of you. Oh! can’t you see how 
the sympathy of everybody who knows—every- 
body whose opinion you care for ss 

She stopped a moment, coloring deeply, 
checked, indeed, by the thought of a conversa- 
tion between herself and Philip of the night 
before. Anderson interrupted her: 

‘*The sympathy of one person—” 
hoarsely—‘‘is very precious to me. 
her 

She held out her hands to him again implor- 
ingly. 

**Even for her ——?” 

But instead of taking the hands he rose and 
went out on the balcony a moment as though to 
look at the great view. Then he returned and 
stood over her. 

‘*Lady Merton, I am afraid—it’s no use. We 
are not—we can’t be—friends.”’ 

‘‘Not friends?” she said, her lip quivering. 
**T thought I ” 

He looked down steadily on her upturned 
face. His own spoke to her eloquently enough. 





he said 
But even for 


” 
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800,000 






Gloxinias, 5 colors 25¢ 
Begonias, 7 colors 25¢ 


5 Fine 
7 Dbl 


glorious, everblooming, fragrant 
all who see it. Why not write me? 


AND STILL MORE. 


finely illustrated, original and 
and brightens 500,000 floral 


day during the season. 


across, richest scarlet, 20 cts. ; 
finest, most glorious hardy climbing Rose known, 20 cts. 





PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE 


Are now being mailed. Do YOU 
want one? It contains nearly 1,000 
engravings of flowers, plain and col- 
ored, describes the choicest flowers 
and pronounces their hard names, 
gives table of germination, and teems 
with cultural hints. It’s different, and 
over a half million people buy and 
plant by its advice. My Floral Friend, 
if I had your name I’d gladly mail 
you a copy. Won’t you send it? 
I want your acquaintance, and to 


Pink Shades; one Dwarf Edging, Light Shades; also culture. | ma 
Bed, gorgeous and beautiful until long after frosts — the admiration of 

These Petunias alone are worth 50 cts. 
While writing why not enclose 10 cents for a year’s trial subscrip- 
tion to Park’s Floral Magazine? It’s monthly 
ractical — oldest, most popular Floral Magazine in the world. 
omes—why not yours? With the po gy I'll also send you my 

Surprise Mixed Seed Package, 1,000 Sorts, for a big bed that will yie 

Why not subscribe? Club of 3— 25 cts. 
oO Magazine with New Giant French Dahlia, ‘“ENORMOUS,”’ 9 inches 
Y, Magazine with New Hiawatha Rose, 
0 cts. 





tO Grand New Bedding Petunias, 
have you join my big floral family. Three Pkts Free. See Offer. 


SEEDS FREE So anxious am I to know you that, if you will write me a letter, 
= * not a postal, I’ll send with the Guide three packets of my Grand New 
Bedding Petunias, one pkt being Eyed, Veined, Blotched and Spotted ; 


é one deep Purple, Blue and 


hese Superb Petunias will make a 





all about flowers, 
It visits 


d flowers old and new every | 
Club with friends. Write at once. 


Geo. W. Park, 32° La Park, Pa. 

















$2.25 


FLOWERS £2 


WORTH 
We send you this grand cvilection of SEEDS and BULBS for 
less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may have 
an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and become 
one of our yearly customers. 

20 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple 
2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Poppy, Mixed 
2 pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, D’ble 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Japanese MorningGlory 
1 pkt.Mignonette,GiantPyramid1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1 pkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 
20 B lb 1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Mont- 
ULDS pretia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 
The above 20 PETS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK Cypny ‘ou 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 119, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Asters Fas S04 
In Your Garden SQ 
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beth  )y 
The years that we have Se ah us 
devoted to the aster family 4; 


—developing new sorts and 

improving old—are rewarded 
by the beautiful blooms that 

grow from Vick Quality Seed. 
Plant Vick Asters in your garden this Spring. 
Write for our book “ How to Grow Asters,” one 

package of Vick’s Daybreak and one package of 
Vick’s Branching Asters—all three sent postpaid 
for 10 cents. You should also have 


Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide for 1910 


better, bigger and more helpful than any previous issue 
of our sixty years. It is free. Write for your copy today. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 424 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 









bes ee 
Es GIVEN 8h “ga 
’ PACKETS TRIAL % 4) 
Does it pay me to make this gift? o™ 
Sure! In fact it brings so many replies 
that, including the value of seed given, it 
makes the cost of advertising for each reply 
less than when the seed is not given—besides 
I want you to try my Choice Flower Seeds. 
And so—write now for my 1910 catalog, 
and if none of your family has received it— 
- and you so state and give me the addresses 
of two other flower growers—I will send 
= with it a coupon good for 
= Five Full Packages of Flower Seeds, 
our selection from 40 kinds I list at 8c each ; also my 
ooklet, “ Culture of Flowers.” All postpaid, 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 













Beautify Your 
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Beautify your home with trees and shrubs. My illustrated 
catalog and planting guide is a perfect mine of information. 
Catalog and Bargain sheet free. Write To-day. 


D. Hill, Dundee Nurseries, Box 200, Dundee, Illinois. 














100 LANDSCAPE PLANS 


and Gardening for Amateurs 
Make home surroundings beau- 
tiful. These books will help— 
save expense, prevent failures. 
Practical instructions, gardens, 
grounds, bedding plants, hardy 
plants, shrubs, etc. Both mailed 
postpaid 50c, and price deducted 
on future orders of $5.00 or over. 
Free Catalog—Hardy Plants, Shrubs, Trees, Etc. 
Our fine Landscape Department at 
the service of our patrons, free. 
WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Dept. 462, Sidney, Ohio 
—Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 
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<= =A 125 Egg Incubator | 
4 and Brooder 4%? $10 | 


If ordered together we 
send both for $10, 
) Freight paid east of Rock- 
Hot water, copper tanks, 


ies. 
double walls, double glass doors, 
Free catalog describes them. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co. 


ox 39 Racine, Wis. 











GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


50 cents worth for 10 cents 


package Aster Giant Comet, mixed, 5c. 
package Tall Zinnia, mixed, . oe 
Candytuft, mixed, .... 5c. 
Petunia, fine,mixed, ... 5c. 
Mignonette, sweet, .... 5c. 
Poppy, double, mixed, .. 5c. 
Coreopsis, mixed, ..... 5c, 
Phlox Drummondi, mixed, 5c. 
Pansy,mixed, ...:.. &. 
1 Bachelor Buttons, : : : : 5c. 
The above ten packages by mail postpaid for 10 cents in coin, 
together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illus- 
trated catalogue for 1910. With the above collection we will 
enclose a certificate worth 25 cents. 
If returned with $1 you may select 
seeds in packages or ounces to the 
value of $1.25. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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To grow the finest 


FERRYS~ 


SEEDS #22 


bles, plant the best seeds. 
Ferry’s Seeds are best because 
they never fail in yield or qual- 
ity. The best gardeners and 
farmers everywhere know 
Ferry’s seeds to be the high- 
est standard of quality yet 
attained. For sale every 
where. 
FERRY’S 1930 Seed Annual 
Free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 








BEAUTIFUL! NOVEL! VALUABLE! 


The Newest Lilacs 


Double and Single 
Extraordinary Offering 
The improvement in the Lilac, espe- 
cially in the double sorts, is marvel- 
ous and all lovers of this flower will be 
delighted with these novelties. In size, 
form and color they far surpass the old 
favorites and we confidently recom 




































mend them to our patrons. Nothing 
introduced recently is likely to prove 
so popular as the new Lilacs. 

A beautiful illustrated booklet on 
Lilacs will be mailed on request, also 
our illustrated General Catalogue, 
which contains accurate and trust- 

worthy descriptions of the best 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAI 
TREES,.SHRUBS, ROSES AND 
HARDY PLANTS. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 











LIVINGSTON’S New Giant-Flowering 
Nasturtiums are absolutely unrivaled. 
They never disappoint. 


We will send 5 large 4 
For 10c packets (all different 
colors). Try Them. 
FREE Our superb seed and rose cata- 
logue enlarged to 130 pages, 
lavishly illustrated with beautiful photo-engrav- 
ings and colored plates. A complete catalogue of seeds, 
bulbs, roses, hardy shrubs, plants, small fruits, trees, etc. 

Send for it to-day. 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 

Famous for Tomatoes. 120 High St., Columbus, Ohio 











To introduce our high grade seeds we will send 
a regular size packet of 


Beet, Improved Blood Turnip, 





Lettuce, May King, 

0 Radish, Scarlet Turnip, White tipped, 
Nasturtium, Dwarf mixed, 

t Sweet Peas, Finest mixed, and a copy of our 
1910 Seed Catalogue for 10c. 


Remember, these are regu/dar size packets wort 
25c., and should not be compared to those sent out in s¢ 
collections. By all means send today for our Catalog | 
Larger and better than ever. It’s FREE. | 

' 


M. H. BRUNJES & SON ii0oxtvn’ 8. % 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 
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At ~ — = 
Ward Ornamental Fence 

Cheaper and far more durable ta 

Mm wood for Lawns, Churches, Ce! j 

fA teries, PublicGrounds. Catalogue fre« 

; Ask For Special Offer. | 

THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 121, Decatur, Ind__ 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, 150 engravings, 
photos, 30 fine colored plates, describes 65 
leading varieties of land and water-fowls, gives 
low prices of stock, eggs, incubators, poultry sup- 
plies, etc. Calendar for each month. How to care 
for poultry and all details. Only 10 cents. Send today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 82, Rheems, Pa. 












































































































There is nothing in the food 
chopping line that cannot be best 
accomplished by the use of the 


“Enterprise 
Mfood Chopper 


Food 


No kitchen is complete without 
this useful utensil. Strong and sim- 
ple in construction. Won’t rust, 
break or get out of order. You 
can chop meats, fish, fruits, bread, 
greens, crackers, vegetables, etc. 


The ‘‘ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food 
Chopper differs from any ordinary food chop- 
per. It does not grind or tear the food, but 
actually cuts it into small bits. The cutting 
yarts consist of a perforated steel plateand asteel 
knife with four sharp blades. These blades re- 
volve against the inside surface of the plate and 
will not let anything past without cutting it. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, Housefurnishing 
and General Stores 
















Made in 45 sizes and 
styles for hand, 
steam and electric 
power. No. 5, Small 
Family Size, $1.75; 
No. 10, Large Family 
Size $2.50. 

Write for the 
“Enterprising House- 
keeper,” containing 
over 200 special 
recipes and kitchen 
helps. Sent to 
any address for 
4c in stamps. 


5 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 1, Philadelphia 
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22 inch 
New Colonial Art Cloth 


We will send you free and postpaid 
this large beautiful Stamped and Tinted 
22 inch Colonial Art Cloth Centerpiece — 
your choice of five new designs — 


American Beauty Roses, Poppies, 
Carnations, Violets or Daisies 


with a diagram lesson showing exactly how to 
embroider it—if you will send us 30 cents to pay 
factory cost of 3 ards Lace and Four Skeins 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to trim 
and start embroidery on the Centerpiece. _The 
Lace is the beautiful and popular Old English Ecru ; 
3% inches deep, and is worth more than we ask 
for entire outfit. 


This is the Biggest Offer 


we ever made. Your money back if not more than 
satisfied. You get free with the outfit our big new 
1910 Premium Art Book, illustrating all the latest 
things in Embroidery. Write today, enclosing 30c, 
stamps or coin, and STATE DESIGN WANTED. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Clerk 1763 
220-224 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




























for six months and a 
copy of my new book, 


100 PLANS 
Bungalows, Cottages, 
Costing $400 to $3000. 

Keith’s monthly maga- 
zine is the recognized 
authority on planning and 
Decorating Homes. $1.50 
‘ News-stands 15c 

eit wee copy. Each 64-page issue 
~d gives several designs by 
No.24—$2700. Oneof the 100 leading architects. 

; My other books for Home-builders are : 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,000 to $4,000.... 
106 designs for homes costing $4,000 to $10,000.....- 
162-page book— Practical House Decoration......- 1 
122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms,etc. 1 
Any one of these books and ‘‘Keith’s”’ one year . . . - 


WN 8 BOB a ot 





eeu t 
| 883338 


Ail five books and ‘‘Keith’s’”’ one year ........-- 
M. ¥.. KEITH, 589 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 






A Big $1 Offer —“KEITH’S” | 





LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


Turning her head away, with fluttering breath, 
she began to speak fast and brokenly: 

**I, too, have been very lonely. I want a 
friend whom I might help—who would help me. 
Why should you refuse? We are not either of 
us quite young; what we undertook we could 
carry through. Since my husband’s death I—I 
have been playing at life. I have always been 
hungry, dissatisfied, discontented. There were 
such splendid things going on in the world, and I 
—I was just marking time. Nothing to do!— 
as much money as I could possibly want— 
society, of course—traveling—and visiting—and 
amusing myself—but oh! so tired all the time. 
And, somehow, Canada has been a revelation of 
real, strong, living things—this great Northwest 
—and you who seemed to explain it to me id 

‘“‘Dear Lady Merton!” His tone was low 
and full of emotion. And this time it was 
he ag stooped and took her unresisting hands 
in his. 

She went on in the same soft, pleading tone: 

“*T felt what it might be—to help in the build- 
ing up a better human life—in this vast new 
country. God has given to you this task—such 
a noble task!—and through your friendship I, 
too, seemed to have a little part in it if only by 
sympathy. Oh, no! you mustn’t turn back— 
you mustn’t shrink—because of what has hap- 
pened to you. And let me, from a distance, 
watch and help. It will ennoble my life, too. 
Let me!”—she smiled—‘‘I shall make a good 
friend, you'll see. I shall write very often. I 
shall argue—and criticise—and want a great 
deal of explaining. And you’ll come over to us 
and do splendid work and make many English 
friends. Your strength will all come back to 
you.” 

He pressed the hands he held more closely. 

“It is like you to say all this—but—don’t let 
us deceive ourselves. I could not be your friend, 
Lady Merton. I must not come and see you.” 

She was silent, very pale, her eyes on his—and 
he went on: 

“It is strange to say it in this way at such a 
moment; but it seems as though I had better 
say it. I have had the audacity, you see—to 
fall in love with you. And if it was audacity a 
week ago you can guess what it is now—now, 
when Ask your mother and brother what 
they would think of it!” he said abruptly, almost 
fiercely. 








2%3§3 Therewasamoment’s silence. Allconscious- 
ness, all feeling in each of these two human 
beings had come to be—with the irrevocable 
swiftness of love—a consciousness of the other. 
Under the somber, renouncing passion of his 
look her own eyes filled slowly—beautifully— 
with tears. And through all his perplexity and 
pain there shot a thrill of joy, of triumph even, 
sharp and wonderful. He understood. All this 
might have been his—this delicate beauty, this 
quick will, this rare intelligence—and yet the 
surrender in her aspect was not the simple sur- 
render of love; he knew before she spoke that 
she did not pretend to ignore the obstacles 
between them; that she was not going to throw 
herself upon his renunciation, trying vehemently 
to break it down in a mere blind, girlish impul- 
siveness. He realized at once her heart and 
her common-sense, and was grateful to her for 
both. 

Gently she drew herself away, drawing a long 
breath. ‘‘My mother and brother would not 
decide those things for me—oh, never/—I should 
decide them for myself. But we are not going to 
talk of them today. We are not going to make 
any—any rash promises to each other. It is you 
we must think for—your future—your life. And 
then—if you won’t give me a friend’s right to 
speak—you will be unkind—and I shall respect 
you less.” 

She threw back her little head with vivacity. 
In the gesture he saw the strength of her will and 
his own wavered. 

‘““How can it be unkind?” he _ protested. 
“You ought not to be troubled with me any 
more.” 

‘*Let me be the judge of that. If you will per 
sist in giving up this appointment promise me 
at least to come to England. That will break 
the spell of this—this terrible thing and give 
you courage—again. Promise me!” 

‘*No, no!—you are too good to me—too good 
—let it end here. It is much, much better so.” 

Then she broke down a little. 

She looked around her like some hurt creature 
seeking a means of escape. Her lips trembled. 
She gave alowcry. ‘‘And I have loved Canada 
so! I have been so happy here.” 

‘*And now I have hurt you? 
everything?” 

“Tt is your unhappiness does that—and that 
you will spoil your life. Promise me only this 
one thing—to come to England! Promise me!” 

He sat down in a quiet despair that she would 
urge him so. A long argument followed between 
them, and at last she wore him down. She dared 
say nothing more of the commissionership, but 
he promised her to come to England some time 
in the following winter; and with that she had 
to be content. 


I have spoiled 


93$8 Then she gave him breakfast. During their 
conversation, which Elizabeth guided as far as 
possible to indifferent topics, the name of Mari- 
ette was mentioned. He was still, it seemed, at 
Vancouver. Elizabeth gave Anderson a sudden 
look, and casually, without his noticing, she 
possessed herself of the name of Mariette’s 
hotel. 

At breakfast, also, she described with a smile 
and sigh her brother’s first and last attempt to 
shoot wild goat in the Rockies, an expedition 
which had ended in a wetting and a chill— 
‘luckily nothing much; but poor Philip won’t 
be out of his room today.” 

‘*T will go and see him,” said Anderson, rising. 

Elizabeth looked up, her color fluttering. 

‘‘Mr. Anderson, Philip is only a boy, and 
sometimes a foolish boy ———” 

‘“‘T understand,” said Anderson quietly after 
a moment, ‘‘Philip thinks his sister has been 
running risks. Who warned him?” 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders without 
replying. He saw a touch of scorn in her face 
that was new to him, 
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STEAKS 
and you will be delighted 
with the added zest given by 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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“*T think I guess,” he said. ‘‘Why not? It 
was the natural thing. So Mr. Delaine is still 
here?” 

‘*Till tomorrow.” 

“Iam glad. I shall like to assure him that his 
name was not mentioned—he was not involved 
at all!” 

Elizabeth’s lip curled a little, but she said 
nothing. 7 

Anderson went off to knock at Philip’s door, 
and Philip’s sister was left behind to wonder 
nervously how Philip would behave and what he 
would say. She was still smarting under the 
boy’s furious outburst of the night before when, 
through a calculated indiscretion of Delaine’s, 
the notion that Anderson had presumed and 
might still presume to set his ambitions on 
Elizabeth had been presented to him for the 
first time. 

‘“‘My sister marry a mining engineer!—with 
a drunken old robber for a father! By Jove! 
Anybody talking nonsense of that kind will jolly 
well have to reckon with me! Elizabeth!—you 


may say what you like, but I am the head of the 
family !” 


2383 Anderson found the headof the familyin bed, 
surrounded by novels and a dozen books on 
big game shooting in the Rockies. Philip 
received him with an evident and ungracious 
embarrassment. 

“I am awfully sorry—beastly business. Hard 
lines on you, of course—very. Hope they’ll get 
the men,” 

‘*Thank you. They are doing their best.” 

Anderson sat down beside the lad. The 
fragility of his look struck him painfully, and 
the pathetic contrast between it and the fret- 
ting spirit—the books of travel and adventure 
heaped around him. 

“‘Have you been ill again?” he asked in his 
kind, deep voice. 

“‘Oh, just a beastly chill. Elizabeth would 
make me take too many wraps. Every one 
knows you oughtn’t to get overheated walking.” 

‘*Do you want to stay on here longer?” 

“Not I! What do I care about glaciers and 
mountains and that sort of stuff, if I can’t hunt? 
But Elizabeth’s got at the doctor, somehow, and 
he won’t let me go for three or four days unless 
I kick over the traces. I dare say I shall.” 

‘‘No, you won’t—for your sister’s sake. I’ll 
see that all arrangements are made.” 

Philip made no direct reply. He lay staring 
at the ceiling—till at last he said: 

‘“‘Delaine’s going. He’s going tomorrow. He 
gets on Elizabeth’s nerves.” 

“Did he say anything to you about me?” 
said Anderson. 

Philip flushed. 

‘*Well, I dare say he did.” 

‘*Make your mind easy, Gaddesden. A man 
with my story is not going to ask your sister to 
marry him.” 

Philip looked up. Anderson sat composedly 
erect, the traces of his nights of sleeplessness and 
revolt marked on every feature, but as much 
master of himself and his life—so Gaddesden 
intuitively felt—as he had ever been. A move- 
ment of remorse and affection stirred in the 
young man, mingled with the strength of other 
inherited things. 

‘“‘Awfully sorry, you know,” he said clumsily, 
but this time sincerely. ‘‘I don’t suppose it 
makes any difference to you that your father— 
well, I’d better not talk about it. But you see 
—Elizabeth might marry anybody. She might 
have married heaps of times since Merton died 
if she hadn’t been such an icicle. She’s got lots 
of money, and—well, I don’t want to be snobbish 
—but at home—we—our family ——” 

‘‘T understand,” said Anderson, perhaps a 
little impatiently, ‘“‘you are great people. I 
understood that all along.”’ 

Family pride cried out in Philip. ‘*Then why 
the deuce ——” But he said aloud in some con- 
fusion: ‘‘I suppose that sounded disgusting ” — 
then floundering deeper—‘‘but you see—well, 
I’m very fond of Elizabeth!” 

Anderson rose and walked to the window 
which commanded a view of the railway line. 

“*T see the car outside. I’ll go and have a few 
words with Yerkes.” 

The boy let him go in silence—conscious on 
the one hand that he had himself played a 
mean part in their conversation, and on the 
other that Anderson, under this onset of sordid 
misfortune, was somehow more"of a hero in his 
eyes, and no doubt in other people’s, than ever. 


®3§3 On his way downstairs Anderson ran into 
Delaine, who was ascending with an armful of 
books and pamphlets. 

‘*Oh, how do you do? Had only just heard 
you were here. May I have a word with you?” 

Anderson remounted the stairs in silence and 
the two men paused, seeing no one in sight, in 
the corridor beyond. 

‘“‘T have just read the report of the inquest 
and should like to offer you my sincere sym- 
pathy and congratulations on your very straight- 
forward behavior——” Anderson made a 
movement. Delaine went on hurriedly: 

‘I should like, also, to thank you for having 
kept my name out of it.” 

‘*There was no need to bring it in,” said 
Anderson coldly. 

‘*No, of course not—of course not! I have 
also seen the news of your appointment. I 
trust nothing will interfere with that.” 

Anderson turned toward the stairs again, 
He was conscious of a keen antipathy—the 
antipathy of tired nerves—to the speaker’s 
mere aspect, his long hair, his too picturesque 
dress, the antique on his little finger, the effemi- 
nate stammer in his voice. 

‘Are you going today? What train?” he 
said in a careless voice as he moved away. 

Delaine drew back, made a curt reply, and the 
two men parted. 

‘“*Oh, he’ll get over it! There’ll very likely 
be nothing to get over,’’ Delaine reflected tartly 
as he made his way to his room. ‘*A new coun- 
try like this can’t be too particular.” He was 
thankful, at any rate, that he would have an 
opportunity before long—for he was going 
straight home and to Cumberland—of putting 
Mrs. Gaddesden on her guard. ‘1 may be 
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thought officious—Lady Merton let me see very 
plainly that she thinks me so— but I shall do my 
duty, nevertheless.’’ 

And as he stood over his packing, bewildering 
his valet with a number of precise and old- 
maidish directions, his sore mind ran alter- 
nately on the fiasco of his own journey and on 
the incredible folly of nice women. 


Delaine departed, and for two days Eliza- 
beth ministered to Anderson. She herself went 
strangely through it, feeling between them, as it 
were, the bared sword of his ascetic will—no less 
than her own terrors and hesitations. But she 
set herself to lift him from the depths; and as 
they walked about the mountains and the for- 
ests in a glory of summer sunshine, the sanity 
and sweetness of her nature made for him a 
spiritual atmosphere akin in its healing power 
to the influence of pine and glacier upon his 
physical weariness. 

On the second evening Mariette walked into 
the hotel. Anderson, who had just concluded 
all arrangements for the departure of the car 
with its party within forty-eight hours, received 
him with astonishment. 

‘‘What brings you here?” 

Mariette’s harsh face smiled at him gravely. 

“The conviction that if I didn’t come you 
would be committing a folly.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Giving up your commissionership, or some 
nonsense of that sort.” 

“‘T have given it up.” 

“H’m! Anything from Ottawa yet?” 

It was impossible, Anderson pointed out, that 
there should be any letter for another three 
days. But he had written finally and did not 
mean to be overpersuaded. 

Mariette at once carried him off for a walk 
and attacked him vigorously. ‘‘ Your private 
affairs have nothing whatever to do with your 
public work. Canada wants you—you must go.”’ 

“Canada can easily get hold of a Commis- 
sioner who would do her more credit,” was the 
bitter reply. ‘‘A man’s personal circumstances 
are part of his equipment. They must not be 
such as to injure his mission.”’ 

Mariette argued in vain. 


298 As they were both dining in the evening with 
Elizabeth and Philip a telegram was brought in 
for Anderson from the Prime Minister. It con- 
tained a peremptory and flattering refusal to 
accept his resignation. ‘‘Nothing has occurred 
which affects your public or private character. 
My confidence quite unchanged. Work is best 
for yourself and the public expects it of you. 
Take time to consider, and wire me in two days.”’ 

Anderson thrust it into his pocket and was 
only with difficulty persuaded to show it to 
Mariette. 

Sut in the course of the evening many letters 
arrived—letters of sympathy from old friends 
in Quebec and Manitoba, from colleagues and 
officials, from navvies and railway men even, on 
the C. P. R., from his future constituents in 
Saskatchewan—drawn out by the newspaper re- 
ports of the inquest and of Anderson’s evidence. 
lor once the world rallied to a good man in dis- 
tress! And Anderson was strangely touched and 
overwhelmed by it. 

He passed an almost sleepless night, and in 
the morning as he met Elizabeth on her balcony 
he said to her half reproachfully, pointing to 
Mariette below: 

‘*Tt was you sent for him.”’ 

Elizabeth smiled. ‘*‘A woman knows her limi- 
tations! It is harder to refuse two than one.” 


For twenty-four hours the issue remained 
uncertain. Letters continued to pour in; Mari- 
ette applied the plainspoken, _half-scornful 
arguments natural to a man holding a purely 
spiritual standard of life, and Elizabeth pleaded 
more by look and manner than by words. 

Anderson held out as long as he could. He 
was assaulted by that dark midway hour of man- 
hood, that distrust of life and his own powers, 
which disables so many of the world’s best men 
in these heightened, hurrying days. Butin the 
end his two friends saved him—as by fire. 

Mariette himself dictated the telegram to the 
Prime Minister in which Anderson withdrew his 
resignation; and then, while Anderson, with a 
fallen countenance, carried it to the post the 
French-Canadian and Elizabeth looked at each 
other—in a common exhaustion and relief. 

‘*T feel a wreck,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘Mon- 
sicur, you are an excellent ally.’”? And she held 
out her hand to her colleague. 

Mariette took it and bowed over it with the 
air of a grand seigneur of 1680. 

‘The next step must be yours, Madame—if 
you really take an interest in our friend.” 

Elizabeth rather nervously inquired what it 
might be. 

‘*Find him a wife!—a good wife. He was not 
made to live alone.” 

His penetrating eyes in his ugly, well-bred 
face searched the features of his companion. 

Elizabeth bore it smiling, without flinching. 


%§3 A fortnight passed and Elizabeth and Philip 
were on their way home through the heat of 
July. Once more the railway which had become 
their kind, familiar friend sped them through 
the prairies, already whitening to the harvest, 
through the Ontarian forests and the Ottawa 
valley. The wheat was standing thick on the 
illimitable earth; the plains in their green or 
golden dress seemed to laugh and sing under the 
hot dome of sky. Again the great Canadian 
spectacle unrolled itself from west to east and 
the heart Elizabeth brought to it was no longer 
the heart of a stranger. The teeming Canadian 
life had become deeply interwoven with her 
life: and when Anderson came to bid her a 
hurried farewell on the platform at Regina she 
carried the passionate memory of his face with 
her as the embodiment and symbol of all that 
she had seen and felt. 

Then her thoughts turned to England and the 
struggle before her. She braced herself against 
the Old World as against an enemy. But her 
spirit failed her when she remembered that in 
Anderson himself she was like to find her 
chiefest foe. 
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The Good-Night Lunch. 


. 
\\ » Tt is not always an easy task for the woman who has no 
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Very often her enjoyment is marred by the fuss and 
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The beautiful recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
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_ Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Each flavor in a separate package. 








10c. at all grocers. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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Every Home Library Will Welcome These Books 


— 


The planning and development of the home library — 
always instructive, always profitable — with the aid of these 
two books, becomes a double pleasure. 


The new Stbe2Wernicke Bookcase catalogue, attractively illustrated in colors, 
is now ready. In addition to giving half a hundred helpful ideas on the 
arrangement and decorative possibilities of a home library— it describes 
the GlbeSWernicke distinctive styles and finishes. 


SlobeWernicke Elastic Bookcases 


are made in sections or units, that interlock. They can be built up into 
stacks of any desired height, width or combination, best suited to the deco- 
rative scheme of your home. ‘You can start your library with one or more 
units for books you now have and add other units as your books increase. 
The Globe“Weemicke trade-mark is your guarantee of quality 
against inferiority 
any future time. 


your protection 
your assurance of being able to obtain duplicates at 
Uniform prices, and freight prepaid everywhere. 


This Beautifully Illustrated Book of Home Library Sugges- 
tions and the AuthoritativeLists of ‘“The World’s Best Books’’ | 
—Both Mailed Free. Ps 











- 
Either book is worth having. Both are worth asking for. One suggests ra op 
library furnishings and arrangement. The other contains lists of the 5, Pat aS 
10, 25, 50 and 100 ‘‘World’s Best Books” for children and adults ys oe 
books selected by such authorities as Hamilton W. Mabie, John Oo FES 
Ruskin, Canon Farrar, Dr. Eliot, Sir John Lubbock. Pat Osc” 
. o Piyoye 
Simply sign and mail the coupon 3a P i ee 
and both books will be forwarded ya eo 
without cost by return mail. ae OF 
oye Se y¥ 
e ° e ° fF YO 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. fg FS yy 
- oe 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. -. PSS 
e Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. Ae> Oe a a 
— yy 4 > f ‘ 
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NEW STYLES 


TAILOR-MADE 


Write to-day for our handsome 
Spring Style Book, which illus- 
trates 90 newest models; also 
for samples selected from our 
stock of over 300 dainty new 
Spring Fabrics—all sent FREE. 
We tailor to order dressy garments 
+ from home taken measurements. You 
A.M. Hoffheimer may order models just as shown or 
combine jacket of one style , 

with skirt of another, You 
may make changes by tak- 
ing off or addiny details; in 
short, you may order your 
garment made just as you 
want it. We guarantee fit 
and satisfaction. 


Tailored Suits 
$600 t9$3350 


One and two piece dresses $7.50 up 
Separate skirts $3.50 up 

Rain Coats $8.50 up 
Wealso offer choice selections of 
ready-made Waists, Lingerie 
Dresses, Tub Suits, etc., at attract- 
ive prices quoted in Style Book, 
We Pay Expressage, Guarantee 
Safe Delivery, Fit and Satisfac- 

tion or Return of Money. 
This guarantee (published in this 
and other high grade magazin s 
for seven years past) has never 
once been broken—sufficient proof 
that we do as we say. ‘Our sim- 
ple, plain instructions enable any- 
one at home to take your measure, 
Fear no mistake. You take no 
risk, 





If we fail to fit and satisfy 
you, we will refund your money 
without question or delay. 
Our Free Style Book 
plains Everything 
It is crowded with fashion infor- 
mation ; tells now to select model 
and material most becoming; how 
to take measures, etc. Every 
woman interested in improving 
her personal appearance should 
have a copy. Write and we will 
send it free, together with sam- 
ples of newest goods, al/ /ree, 
ALBERT M. HOFFHEIMER, 
Prest. 


THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO. 
404 Power Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N.B.—Wewill make up your own materials. 








“ How to Care for 


The Hair and Scalp” 


is practically explained in our free 


booklet. Send postal for it today 
and learn of the inestimable value of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


in the routine cleansing of the scalp 
and hair, for dandruff, falling hair, 
dryness, excessive oiliness, etc. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


| Dept. 87-G, 81-83 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


H, & W. (Marmo) + 
Maternity $2" 2? 


Waist 
Do you know the 


vital importance at- 
tached to the choice of 
acorset atthe period of 
expectant motherhood? 

You have the well 
being of your child 
to consider— 

You have your 
own ease and com- 
fort to look after— 

You have need 
of a corset that is 
thoroughly supporting 
yet soft and pliable. 

















You need a corset 
with adjustable lacings 
—one that will conform 
perfectly to your require- 
ments from time to time. 

You want to hold your 
style and you »zzst consider 
your health. It is due to you 
to have the dest of everything 
at this time. 

This maternity corset-waist is a distinctly new garment — 
built on entirely different lines from other maternity corsets. 
Made of fine soft coutil with lacings on each side — is easily 
adjustable to the comfort of the wearer. 

The H. & W. Maternity Corset is a wonderful boon to ex- 
pectant mothers—also to invalids in the convalescent stage— 
who are unable to wear other corsets. All steels are removable. 

You cannot give yourself better care than to wear an 
H. & W. Maternity Corset Waist, Sizes 20 to 36. At all 
corset departments— or sent prepaid on receipt of price, §2. 


The H. & W. CO., Newark, N. J. 


There is an H, & W. Waist for every age —health and 

Style effectually combined. Ask to see them at your 

c er’S--they have no equal—but insist on H. & W. 

sts, for women, misses and children —25 
Booklet on request 





, S0c, 75e, 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 

















RED PEPPER BURNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


life—when at fourteen he first went away to 
school. Few grown men would have asked for 
it again; he felt that. Coming from Red he 
was sure the request meant more than they 
could know. 

Then the professional gentleman whom the 
world knew—the world which was not ac- 
quainted with Red Pepper Burns —and the 
professional lady who was his assistant, went 
decorously away inthe early June morning. 
Old Zeke was grinning to himself as he saw them 
get aboard the train. 

‘*Looks mighty fine in them clipper-built city 
clothes, Red,does,’’ he reflected. ‘If that there 

oung woman chose to give him away, now— 
put I kind of guess she won’t—under the cir- 
cumstances!” 


“*Red, the new car is here. Come and look 
her over.” 

It was Burns’s neighbor on the other side, 
James Macauley, Junior. R. P. Burns laid 
down his saw, with which in the late June 
twilight he had been doing vigorous work at a 
small woodpile behind the house. He stood up 
straight, throwing back his shoulders to take 
the kinks out of them. 

‘*All right,” said he. 
general society again. I wasn’t when I tackled 
this job. Nothing like fifteen minutes of wood- 
pile for taking the temper out of the saw—and 
the man.” 

Macauley, a stout, good-humored fellow of 
thirty-five, laughed. ‘‘That temper of yours, 
Red—has it been on the rampage again?” 

“Tt has. Don’t talk about it or it’ll lift its 
confounded red head again—it’s only scotched 
for the present. New car’s here, eh?” 

“*Yes, and the pretty widow’s here, too—my 
wife’s sister, Ellen Lessing. We've a great plan 
for tomorrow, Red. I can’t venture to drive 
this elephant of a car yet, but the women are 
wild for a trip in her. She holds seven. Martha 
wants you to drive us and the Chesters tomorrow 
a hundred and fifty miles—seventy-five to 
F —— and back. Will you doit? You’re not 
so horribly busy just now, and Mrs. Lessing and 
Pauline Hempstead together ought to make it 
worth while for you.” 

This aspect of the question did not appear to 
appeal to Burns, but the sight of the touring 
car, so brave and shining in russet and brass, 
plainly did. 

‘*Not that I’d care to drive such a whale for 
myself, but I shouldn’t mind a run for the fun 
of trying her out. You say she’s been driven 
enough to warm up her engines? Suppose we 
take her out and let me get the feel of her mouth 
before tomorrow?” 

‘*Come on.” And they were off. 


“T think I’m fit for 


‘*For a whale she’s a bird,’ was Burns’s 
paradoxical verdict two hours later. The 
‘*trying out” had merged into a smooth run of 
forty-five miles at not anything like the full 
pace of which the motor was capable. ‘‘ Best 
not to overheat her at first. Run your first three 
hundred miles with consideration for her vital 
organs—she’ll have her wind by that time.” 


22393 Next morning four women, long-coated, 
tissue-veiled, watched the brown beauty roll in- 
vitingly up to Macauley’s porch steps. 

As she crossed the lawn with Winifred, 
Pauline Hempstead, the guest of the Chesters, 
was studying not only the car but also the undeni- 
ably attractive, gray-clad figure of the lately- 
arrived younger sister of Mrs. Macauley. ‘Will 
Red P. look at her any more than he does at 
me?” she murmured in Winifred Chester’s ear. 

‘*T doubt it, my dear. But he’ll be foolish if 
he doesn’t, won’t he?” 

‘“*T don’t care for widows myself.” 

“‘T presume not,” Winifred laughed compre- 
hendingly. 

‘*How old is she?” 

‘“Twenty-eight, I believe—though she doesn’t 
look it.’ 

‘*Doesn’t look it! She looks a lot more.’ 

Winifred laughed, still quietly. 

Although Pauline undoubtedly had the advan- 
tage of Ellen in years, her fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
somewhat sumptuous beauty was not of so 
youthful a type as the darker coloring and 
slenderer outlines of Martha’s sister. 

The man at the wheel of the brown car lifted 
his leather cap as the women came out, but he 
left all the bestowal of them to the other men. 
Miss Hempstead asked to be al owed to sit 
beside him, but Macauley vowed that on the 
first long run of his new machine he himself 
should occupy that post of honor and interest. 

‘‘Coming back, then,” insisted the girl, and 
Macauley agreed reluctantly Burns made no 
comment, but applied himself to his task, not 
only then, but also for every minute of the 
seventy-five miles to their destination. 


2333 ‘‘He might as well be a hired chauffeur,” 
complained Miss Hempstead when, during a stop 
of ten minutes on account of a switching freight 
train, she had leaned forward and attempted ia 
vain to carry on a conversation with Burns. 
‘“‘That abstracted mood of his—is there any 
breaking into it?” 


‘**Fall out and break your collar-bone. He’ll 
be all attention,”’ advised Chester. 
‘*Thank you. I’m almost tempted to. Why 


don’t you drive a while, Mr. Macauley, and 
give him a rest?” 

‘*And let him sit here in the middle with you? 
He couldn’t be pried loose from that wheel now; 
besides, I haven’t driven this car yet, and she’s 
too different in her steering from my old one. 
I shouldn’t like to try with this crowd behind 
me.” 

They reached the distant city, drew up at the 
steps of the most attractive hotel, and went in to 
luncheon. Thatistosay, alldid this except R. P. 
Burns. He remained in the garage in the rear 
where he had taken the car, busying himself with 
some details of mechanism whose working did 
not quite suit him. In spite of summons and 
appeals he continued to work until the rest had 
finished; then he bolted in to wash off dust and 
engine grease, ate his luncheon in ten minutes— 
Macauley sitting by and expostulating—and 
bolted out again. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 
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with ease. J : 
Plier reduces to simplicity. 


does to the body. 




















No. 700 Household Plier. Length 7 inches. Price at all dealers 85 cents 
Add 15 cents for Mailing from Factory 


There isn’t a thing in your home but what, at times, needs that quick, careful 
attention that every housewife of good judgment gladly gives to make her 
home the cozy, restful place that it should be. 
No. 700 Household Plier we assume that you do not understand that it is by far 
the most useful home tool made and that any man, woman or child can use it 
Here are a few of the home difficulties that a UTICA Household 
You can instantly stop that unhealthy odor from 
a leaky gas jet or pipe, mend the stubborn radiator valve and broken umbrella, 
adjust shade rollers, keep the kitchen utensils, bric-A-brac or furniture in 
perfect order; cut, bend or straighten wire, chain or metal objects; place or 
remove screws, screw eyes or hooks; pull or cut nails or tacks; open boxes 
or cans; repair toys; fix the sewing machine or belt; tighten glove fast- 
eners—in fact, its uses are so many and varied that it holds the same relative 
position in the Home, Store, Office, Stable, Workshop or Factory as the hand 
Buy one from your dealer, try it, and if you think you can 
afford to be without it, take it back and receive your money. 
substitute, because you deserve your money’s worth. 
| get a UTICA for you, send us $1.00 and we will mail one postpaid. 
| for consumers’ booklet— address Dept. A. 


CH | Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., Utica, N.Y. 
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If you do not own a UTICA 


Don’t accept a 
If your dealer will not 
Write 
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Pil Send It 






Get my special offer on 


fireless cooker. 
put all others ' way out of 
date. And I send it on 
free trial at low factory 
price. 
of your fuel, 





PF Res food than you ehieg Gee =e tinea 
Chatham Jewel No. 3 
Fireless Cooker 


is the original and only solid aluminum cooker. Sanitary; 
easy to clean; no cloth pads. Has separate, solid-aluminum 
cooking utensils, which boil, roast, steam, fry, stew or bake. 
Most other cookers are made of Terne Plate or Galvanized Iron. 
My Jewel is easy to clean and keeps bright forever. 

With cover pulled down it makes a fine window seat. 
me for Free Book 2, low price and free trial now. 


Manson Campbell Co., Detroit, Mich. 
8t. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. Chatham, Ont. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


100 ENGRAVED WEDDING $7 00 
ANNOUNCEMENTS e 
Highest quality, including inside and outside envelopes. 
Express prepaid. Samples of die stamped stationery and 
engraved visiting or reception cards, etc., on request. 
THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Philada. 


Write 











Saves 75 percent | 
time and | 


thisremarkablyimproved | 
It has | 
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REMEMBER THE NAME 


. Shur-on 








_ EYE GLASSES 


You will never have eye- 
glass comfort, convenience 
or lens efficiency until you 
wear a Shur-on. 
ALL EYEGLASSES ARE NOT SHUR -ONS. 
Better mechanical construction 
makes Shur-ons the best. 
Always ask for a Shur-on; be sure you get it 
$3 and $5 without lenses 
Booklet Free for your instruction and protection. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. Estb. 1864. 





Dept. A 














Stains and varnishes in 
one operation Floors, 
Furniture, Woodwork. 
Brings out the natural 
grain. Easy to apply; 
very durable. Ask your 
dealer. 

Carpenter - Morton Co. 

Boston, Mass. 
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“Sampeck Clothes” for Boys 
are cut and tailored individually— 
not a hundred at a time by power 
knives as some boys’ clothes are. 


“Sampeck Clothes” are made 
in sanitary tailor shops under our 
own supervision— most boys’ clothes 
are made by contractors under un- 
favorable conditions. 

“Sampeck Clothes” run full 
size—are silk sewn throughout— ; 
will not rip and have hand-worked 
collars and fronts. 








Exclusive fabrics 100% wool. Interior ; 
canvas and trimmings of superior quality. 3 
ade by specialist boys’ tailors right in 3 
otham where we are in touch with the ii 
authoritative sources of boys’ fashions. i 


Send for our booklet K, “‘School Days,” s! 
of Spring and Summer 1910 Styles. ; 


A unique poster in seven colors 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 





SAMUELW. PECK & CO. 
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BETTER CORSETS 


That’s the secret of better fitting 
gowns. Well dressed women prob- 
ably pay more attention to their corset 
than to any other one garment. On 
it primarily depends the smartness of 
their appearance. 








CORSETS 


ARE better corsets, superior in style and 
fit, superior in quality. Made in many 
models and lengths to fit every figure. 


Model 253 (like cut) Medium figure. 
Batiste, white, 18-28 $2.50 
Model 254 Same design. Coutil, white, $2.50 
Model 307 Same design. Batiste, $3.50 
Model 308 Same design. Coutil, $3.50 


There is illustrated only one style. 
Other New Models, $1 to $5 


Ask your merchant. Be fitted to just the right 
model for your individual figure and obtain 
the correct foundation for your gown. 

If unable to obtain AMERICAN LADY 
CORSETS of your merchant, write to our near- 
est office and we will inform you where you can 
procure them. If we cannot refer you to a mer- 
chant in your city, we will send you direct 
from the factory whatever model you wish, 
upon receipt of the retail price. 


Cmetican,flidy, Crsel Ci 








| 
| 


Paris ———'J 


Chicago 








A shapely, pliant shoe, giving first aid 
to correct walk and carriage. The 
broad tread provides room for five toes; 
the heel seat is narrowed with a special 
construction which sustains the arch 
and ankle, and prevents ‘‘flat-foot.”’ 


Made of soft seasoned leathers which give 
an unusual degree of comfort and wear. 
For Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich 8t., near Warren St., New York 








time or other wants tositup 
in bed—you can do so now 
and be comfortable. Our 
mattress supporter raises 
your head and shoulders 
to any desiredangle, Sim- 


For metal beds only. 





: Illustrated 


klet A on request 231 E.Jackson Blvd.,Chicago 





LEVINGER MFG. CO. | 


ple and out of the way. | 


| 
' 





RED PEPPER BURNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


‘*We’re going to walk about a bit,” Chester 
announced, invading the garage. ‘‘The girls 
insist that you come. Where are your eyes, 
man? If Pauline bores you—I admit that she’s 
a trifle persistent, but she’s jolly good company, 
I think—try the widow. She’s a peach and not 
the pursuing style at all—she’s learned better. 
She hasn’t shown the slightest interest in you 
all morning. That ought to attract you.” 

“‘I’m going to try a bit of adjustment on this 
timer—now that Mac’s out of the way. Go 
along, and don’t bother me.” Burns was in his 
shirt sleeves again and spoke gruffly. His cap 
was off and thick locks lay damply against his 
moist brow; in his eyes sparkled enthusiasm— 
but not for women. 

‘*You certainly are a hopeless case,’’ and 
Chester went back to his party. 


2B ‘We might as well not have a bachelor 
along,” mourned Pauline. ‘‘Four women—with 
only two old married men to look after them— 
it’s a shame.” 

‘*But we’re both of us much handsomer than 
Red Pepper Burns,’ asserted James Macauley, 
Junior. ‘‘And I’ve hardly spoken a word to my 
wife since I started—that sort of thing ought to 
content you.” 

“It doesn’t. And neither of you is half as 
good-looking as Doctor Burns. He has the 
most interesting profile I ever saw—and I ought 
to know, for I seldom catch sight of his full 
face.” 

‘*T shouldn’t suppose an interesting profile, 
whatever that is, would offset a shock of fire-red 
hair. Now both Chester’s hair and mine ——” 

‘*His hair isn’t fire-red. It’s a—rather strong 
—auburn.” 

_Macauley shouted and the rest laughed with 
im. 

“‘Rather strong! I should say it was. I’ve 
been worried about having him sit over the 
gasoline tank, it brings his hair so close to a high 
combustible. But it has one advantage: if we 
don’t get home before dark we sha’n’t need to 
light up. Red’s torch of a head will do the trick; 
we can come in by the refulgence from that.” 

“*T shall be sitting in its light going back, 
anyhow,” Miss Hempstead exulted. 

“*Much good it will do you,” prophesied 
Chester. 


$8 It did Pauline so much good that she was 
able to obtain many looks at the profile she 
admired, for she saw it clean-cut against the 
passing landscape for the sixty miles of daylight 
out of the seventy-five miles home, while she sat 
beside its owner and tried many times to draw 
him into talk. His taciturnity on this particular 
day was a thing beyond any experience with it 
she had yet had. She had heard Burns talk, and 
talk well, on many different subjects the while 
he sat upon the Chesters’ porch of a summer 
evening, the three of them about him; and he 
had seemed to enjoy talking. He certainly 
could not be wholly occupied with the machine, 
for at no time did he let the engine out for what 
it could do, but contented himself with a steady, 
moderate pace very different from the sort of 
furious speed in which he and the Green Imp 
were accustomed to indulge when occasion 
offered. Altogether he presented to the girl a 
problem which she could not solve and was 
never further from solving than during the 
seventy-five miles while she sat beside him on 
the run home. 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 





WHY | AM A LIFE 


PRISONER IN SING SING | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


the grace of Jesus Christ be liberated, and he 
won’t be content to preach platitudes and highly 
sounding phrases calling attention to the mind 
and its power over all things. He will know, 
and, knowing, must tell of the saving power of 
Christ and that the mind of the flesh is enmity 
against God. I tell you, such a man knows! 
The other is a guesser. The man who knows 
may not know how he knows; he may not be 
able to sit down and outline by what process he 
came into the knowledge; but it is his, and no 
power on earth can rob him of it. 


Now: there is my story, up or down to date, as 
you will have it. I dare say it is not an un- 
common one. A Christless home; much quar- 
reling between parents and all members of the 
family; youthfulness and yet no home teaching 
of example nor precept to curb the spirit or give 
it natural play; a seeking outside the home for 
that which would satisfy the natural curiosity; 
a drifting into depraved methods of life; finally, 
what must and, logically, only can be—a bring- 
ing up with a half-hitch and a round turn. And 
blessed, I say, is the man who is taken in his sin- 
ful life early, as I was, and sent to this schoo! 
here. A hard school is this Sing Sing (or it was 
hard, for now I am taking an elective, post- 
graduate course), but it taught me those things 
which I could not or would not have Jearned had 
I never come here. I believe any man may learn 
them if he will. I have, and now my life is spent 
in teaching the things I have learned. To that 
end I use every means available: word of mouth, 
columns of our paper here, personal letter- 
writing, and, what is probably most effective, 
example. 

I have gladly related my story for another rea- 
son: to show that among the convicts in New 
York State there is at least one who has been 
able to overcome the difficulties of prison life, 
the stigma of shame, the degrading, enervating 
effects of a life of wrong in youth; that at 
least one man has risen triumphant over it all 
and proclaims that he has come into his God- 
given heritage of true manhood. There are 
others who have done likewise: I am not alone 
nor in a class by myself. But—this is my story. 

NOTE—Another of these “ Life Stories »—‘* My Ex- 
perience With the ‘ Thought Cure’ ” as told by a doctor’s 
daughter and a churchwoman —will be given in The 
Journal next month (for April). 























OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE 


As proof of our positive belief that we can fit you 
perfectly and save you fully a third on your outlay. 
BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY, 


Suits, - $10.00 to $50.00 
Costumes, - 7.50to 35.00 
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Her Fashionable Highness 
The American Woman 


Coomera. 


A new and highly interesting treatise on dress, 
dedicated to fair women everywhere, has been espe- 
cially prepared for you. 
fashion designers of two continents have been busy 
determining what will be correct for you to wear 
when you grace some formal social function; what 
will be pretty and becoming for church, calling and 
afternoon teas; what will mark you as trim and smartly 
dressed when you appear on the Boulevard anywhere. 


For months past the best 


Fairest Style Show 


You will appreciate being relieved of all the perplex- 
ities of what to wear and when to wear it, especially 
when you can take council with the best authorities 
who have carefully studied your individual needs. 


The Bedell 
Style Book 


sets forth all of this valuable in- 
formation. Whatever your posi- 
tion in life may be, or whatever the 
amount of your expenditure — 


Write To-day F R E E 


for your copy, 

Sent Postpaid 
It reveals all of the newest whims of 
Dame Fashion, and never has she 
been so gracious to her subjects or 
studied how to reveal the individual 
charms of each as in the 


Fascinating Spring Fashions 
which she has decreed shall be worn by you 
this season. With her usual fickleness very 
radical changes have been wrought in every line 
and are truthfully reflected in every Bedell gar- 
ment shown in their fashion array, which is 
greater and more expansive than ever before. 


Lingerie Dresses, $5.00 to $35.00 
Skirts and Waists, 2.00 to 15.00 


We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere— 
to your home, which means a big Saving to you. 


Catalog contains blanks and simple directions 
for self-measurement. 





If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 


14 West 14th Street, 
New York City 








and as fresh as when 
new. The laundry 
proves the lasting 
beauty of 


arnavdy 
ephyr 


“Fabrics of Quality” 


The finest ginghams made 
in America. Barnabys 
are the acknowledged equal 
in style and beauty of the 
fine Scotch ginghams long 
accepted as the world’s high- 
est standard for wash 
fabrics. But Barnabys 
are made in America, 
pay no duty, and can 
be sold at about the 
price of ordinary do- 
mestic ginghams. 


If your dealer does 
not handle these goods 
send us his name and we 
will send you samples of 


new patterns for 1910. 
Address Dept. L. 





“Up From the Wash 


A Barnaby Dress 
in the new 


tunic style. 


Keep in mind the $1,000 Prize for Advertising Idea offered 


in February Ladies’ Home Journal. You should TRY for it. 


Barnaby Manufacturing Company, Fall River, Mass. 
OSTRANDER & CO., Selling Agents, 15-17 Thomas Street, New York. 
















































































































































































































Let Us 
Send 
Free 
Booklet 











What’s The Beauty 


of a gown if ugly lines beneath destroy its art ? 
Or of a perfect figure that conceals its grace in a 
corset that is not ight? Lyra Corsets are right. 
Made in perfect designs, of the finest materials, 
by the most careful workmanship, they fit like a 
glove and mould the figure into lines of grace and 
ease. They are the perfect foundation for a gown. 

Lyra Corsets are sold by only one merchant in 
atown. If your merchant does not carry them, write 
direct to us and we will inform you vine you can 
procure them. 


Different Models for Different 
Figures $5 to $15 


New York Detroit Chicago Paris 
f—-IMPROVED~ 1 


Curry Stze 


RADE MARK 


Maternity Skirt 


The Maternity Skirt 


FOR FASTIDIOUS WOMEN 

The refinement of modesty; graceful yet 
comfortable. Absolutely not binding. Adapt- 
ed to general use and may be worn on all 
occasions. The graceful lines remain through- 
out the ENTIRE WEARING PERIOD. 
Stylishly tailored, and made in every desirable 
shade and material. Simplicity itself, skirt 


























is adjusted to waist measure dJefore putting 


iton. You can never know the pleasure and 
comfort of the improved ‘‘ EVERY SIZE” 
Maternity Skirt until you give it a trial. 
Recommended by every user and leading 
physicians. Cost nominal — $6.50 up, but best 
at any price. The improved patented features 
of this skirt make it superior to any garment 
made for the purpose. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Money back within 15 days of pur- 
chase if you are not satisfied. Sold by better 
class cloak, suit and dry goods stores. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 

Lf your dealer will not supply you, write 
usatonce for booklet of particulars, or send 
us your order and we will fill it DIRECT, 
prepaying all express charges to your door. 


Elite Manufacturing Co. 
18 West 21st Street, NEW YORK 








A Princess Kitchen Apron 
For Only 65c 


Made of Amoskeag gingham — form fit- 
ting —2 pockets— fastened at back and 
waistline with large pearl buttons — ruffle 
on bottom—lock stitching, can’t rip or 
ravel — covered seams. 

Ask your dealer for style 712, one of 
1,000 Dean styles. Ifhe hasn't it, send us 
his name and 65c, and we will send the g=/ 
apron prepaid. 

Warning — When buying aprons, to be 
sure of the dest, look for the Dean trade- 
mark in the waist-band. 

A Pair of Sleeve Protectors worth 15c 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 
5c and dealer’s name. 

Write for FREE Style Book 
containing hundreds of pretty styles. In 
writing be sure to mention your dealer's 


name. “Ww. H. DEAN CO. 
Dept. 30, Everett Bldg., Union Square, New York 

























The 
SHIRR-RUFFLE 
BUST FORM 


Perfectly transforms 
the deficient fig- 

ure into one of 
beauty. Fills 
hollows in front of and 


















underarms; gives pretty 
vay refined. 
H/ Ruffles Launder 
LOWEST PRICES 21,24 
and Incubator owest prices. Send for big book, 


[NSIDE taper and 
jew gn shapely bust. 
Closes high in 
back forming 
Y PATENTED Flat. 
If not at your merchant’s, prepaid for $1. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Booklet for a postal, 
SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 East Spring St., LIMA, O. » 
varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
** Poultry for Pr fit.” Tells bow to raise poultry and 
run Incubator nic Send 10c for postage. 


jE" 
Y Light; clean; 
Corset Cover. 
BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
large t Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
cessfully 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 














WHEN I BECAME 


ENGAGED TO WILLIAM | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


William was able to speak before I was. 

“*You seem to forget, Mr. Wilkowski, that 
Miss Bancroft is really my affianced wife.” 

Wilkowski looked at me vaguely. ‘‘Ah, yes,” 
he said, ‘‘it is so.” 

‘“Well, that is all that need be said about it, 
I should think,” said William crisply. 

‘*I do not see,’ said Wilkowski tentatively. 
‘*Miss Bancroft have not answer my words.” 

William set his teeth with a snap and Wil- 
kowski went on: 

‘*It is for the freedom of Russia! You shall 
make me the great leader. The Russian people 
shall be free! And it is all because I have the 
love for you!” 

Then William arose in wrath and poured upon 
that serene Slavic head a flood of vital American 
English which divided me between a desire to 
stop my ears and a tendency to laugh. 

At last Wilkowski grasped the fact that his 
attentions were not being received with what 
you would call favor. I think he considered 
William a selfish person not to be willing to give 
up his promised wife to another man for a great 
cause. 


23$3 ‘‘Isn’t it beautiful to see that earnestness 
and singleness of purpose!” I commented after 
Wilkowski had departed in sorrow. 

‘*H’m!” snorted William. ‘‘So you admire 
that sort of earnestness, do you?” 

‘*Very much,” I said. ‘‘It isn’t a personal 
matter at all. It is just being willing to give 
up everything for the thing you are interested 
in.’ 

I don’t believe William ever saw it in exactly 
that light; he seemed biased; but still, after 
the Wilkowski incident, all his modesty departed 
and he visibly plumed himself on being a better 
man for Serepta Bancroft to marry than this 
Russian refugee would have been. He seemed 
to congratulate himself that he had saved me 
from such a fate and consciously to accentuate 
the characteristics in which he differed from the 
revolutionist. He had felt himself outclassed 
by the other men who wanted to marry me, 
but this long-haired Russian was unworthy to 
black his boots. 

Now, in spite of his scorn of Wilkowski the 
admiration of this gentle conspirator had con- 
vinced William that I was a great and noble 
woman devoted to Causes and Higher Things, 
and he persisted in this delusion until my old 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Spencer, dropped 
in one evening when William had called. 

“It’s lucky, Mr. Norton,” said Mr. Spencer, 
“*that you have a strong chin, for Serepta needs 
some one to keep a firm hand on her. She 
always was a gay young thing, and it is high 
time she got married.” 


2383 [looked at Mr. Spencerblankly. Mygayety 
might be a matter of opinion, but certainly my 
youth could not be. 

““If I were you I wouldn’t let Serepta have a 
dog,’ Mr. Spencer continued. ‘‘Dogs have 
always been a great temptation to her. Why, 
I have even seen her out walking on Sunday 
morning with a bulldog on a chain and two 
Irish setters. Yes, Mr. Norton, out walking 
with three dogs at once! And when they’d 
run away Serepta would whistle right out loud 
for them, even if everybody was on the way to 
church She didn’t call, you know; she whistled. 
And that’s why I’m ded you’ve got such a 
strong chin.” 

“*T never could see much harm in those dogs,” 
Mrs. Spencer broke in. ‘‘It isn’t dogs you’ve 
got to look out for, Mr. Norton. It’s young 
men!” 

‘‘O——h!” said William slowly. 

“Yes! For every dog Serepta has had there 
have been two young men dangling after her. 
Yes, sir; if she wasn’t playing tennis with one 
she was out fishing with another or horseback 
riding with some one else.”’ 

William pooh-poohed the Spencers’ stories, 
but after they had gone he kept eying me 
furtively as though he wondered if I were 
about to climb a tree or stand on my head. 


You can imagine my consternation when I 
saw coming up the street late the next afternoon 
a new William with his hat cocked forward 
over his right eye instead of in its accustomed 
place on the exact middle of his head, and his 
rolled umbrella clutched by the middle. There 
was an expression of discomfort about him—a 
suggestion of trouble mixed with a certain 
sheepish triumph which puzzled me. It was 
one of these warm, sticky days when conversa- 
tion, if it exists at all, plays lazily around the 
edges of pleasant and poetic things. But not 
so today! 

Though William brushed the perspiration 
from his brow he still had energy to talk about 
the latest racing news and to propose a hunting 
trip in the North Woods some time after we 
were married. I looked at him, slowly con- 
sidering; then it struck me that he was making 
an attempt to satisfy those supposed sporting 
instincts of mine which the Spencers had pointed 
out. He had even ‘‘made up” for the part 
of sportsman, lacking only the cigar and the 
red necktie! He, who hated dogs and was bored 
by games! 


9288 The Land of the Engaged was indeed a be- 
wildering country. I dashed about in it, setting 
up guideposts here and there and blazing trails, 
but I was continually getting lost in dense 
thickets or desert places. 

As a settled old maid I had become used 
to walking along beaten paths and by placid 
canals, but such things were not to be found 
in the new land. At certain points I put up 
directions, and even now I go back and read 
them at intervals. For all these little milestones 
are helping to naturalize the old maid in the 
State of Matrimony. But there is one spot 
where I have built up a stone arch, and when 
great winds blow or rocks and brambles intrude 
themselves William and I hide under its shelter 
and are safe. We’ve carved something deep 
into the stone, but what it is I shall not say, 
because if you’ve built such an arch of your 
own you know already, and if you haven’t you 

} wouldn’t understand, 
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RED CROSS 
Number 110 3 
$3.50 é 


RED CROSS 
Number 108 


$3.50 






RED CROSS 
Number 102 


$3.50 
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Get styleand comfort in| | 
the same shoe 


All of the shoe news of the season is told in this beautifully i | 
illustrated Style Book. 





Women everywhere use it as the authority on shoe styles. It i 
shows what the best dressed women will be wearing; the models i 
that will be correct throughout the entire season and tells when { 
to wear them. i 

Whether you need dress shoes or shoes for street and general t 
wear, write for this book. Learn how to get style and comfort é 
in the same shoe. i 

Until you wear the Red Cross Shoe, you wouldn’t believe a shoe t 
could be so comfortable, that it could feel so easy on your feet. ‘ 

Its sole, tanned by the special Red Cross Tanning Process, | | 
is flexible. You feel the difference instantly. ‘There is none of f 4 


the burning and smarting that stiff soles cause. Instead of being 
rigid, the Red Cross Shoe bends as your foot bends. This is } 
why it is such a relief, why it is so easy to walk in. 
If your dealer has not secured the agency, write us and we 
shall give you the name of one who has, or supply you direct, fit ' 
guaranteed. Oxfords $3.50 and $4. High shoes $4. and $5. 
KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co., 501-521 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 


Start wearing it this season 
Write today for Style Book 
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Pend 
with 
your 


Toot 


The Red Cross Shoe is sold in 















New York City and 
Brooklyn I. Blyn &Sons : 9stores 
Jersey City Bernstein & Co. 
Washington S. Kann & Sons Co. 
Baltimore I. Teweles 
Richmond C. F. Cross Shoe Co. 
Pittsburg The Red Cross Shoe 
Store, 210 6th Street 
Buffalo The Hens-Kelly Co. 
Cleveland The May Co.; G. W. 
Crouse 
Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co.; New Orleans A. Shwartz & Son St. Paul Mannheimer Bros. ¢ 
The Alms & Doepke St. Louis TheMitchellShoeCo.; Omaha J. L.. Brandeis & Sons a 
Co.; The Lorentz Swope Shoe Co.; J. Boston Store) r 
Bros. Co. G. Brandt Shoe Co. Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co. 
Louisville Herman Straus & Sons Indianapolis Geo. J. Marott Denver Michaelson Bros., 15th 
<0. cago The Boston Store; and Larimer Sts. 
Atlanta Davison-Paxon-Stokes Rothschild&Co.;J. SanFrancisco The Emporium; A. 
| Co. L. Temple; The Goodman & Sons 
Nashville The Famous, Reliable (Evanston) Los Angeles C. M. Staub Shoe Co. ; 
| 1410 Union Street Milwaukee The Boston Store Norton's Shoe Store 
| Memphis Caradine & Pennel Minneapolis A. Knoblauch & Sons Seattle Turrell Shoe Co. 


and leading dealers in all cities 
























“505 50c. 
tisses 7 to 12 years. Ba- Growing Girls, 11 to 15. 
“ste, nicely corded. But- Plaited bust, long hip, ad- 
tons up front. Sizes, 19 to  justable hose supporters. 
inches. 


Ferris 


Ssnsz. Waists 


iimbody health, comfort and beauty. 
They encourage and develop a graceful 
contour in child, young miss or grown 
woman. Easy, pliant, stylish, durable. 


Style 
728 


Price 
$2.00 
A beautiful garment. e Batiste, lace trimmed. 
Pearl buttons,extra long hip. Best hose supporters, 

Ferris Waists are as soft as a glove, as easy 
as an undervest. Wear them and feel well, 
look well, de well. 

Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. Protect yourself by looking 
for the name Ferris Good Sense on every waist. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Write for Ferris Book—FREE 














THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 
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actly they produce the | and lasting qualities of 
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grance of the freshiy-cut 
An Illusion Heart for Three 2c Stamps 
l h : ent 


ed heart is most dainty and is intended to 




































be t iS a Sachet. In ending for heart please 
give us the name of your dealer. 
ILLUSION Perfumes are produce 
c im the flower without the | 
f alcohol or chemicals. old | 
by the best shops, in cut glass | 
bottles with elongated stopper, 


ysed in handsome polished 


wood cases. Insist on Dralle’s 
Illusion. 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Company 
Sole Ayents for U.S, 
b and Canada 
113 E. 16th St. 
New York 











is the best and one 
of the safest tooth 
powders for you to 
use on your teeth. 
Its antiseptic proper- 
ties arrest decay and 
preserve the teeth. 
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Save $1.00 to $3.00 on Silk Waists 


ing 


gz direct. Our handsome Spring catalog illus- 
cautiful advance styles in novelties and tailored 
ists in any color to match your suit. Exclusive 
. s forcarefuldressers. Write for free copy today. 
SILK SHIRT WAIST CO., Department L, Saginaw, Mich. 
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THE LITTLE WOMAN 
AND THE BUSY MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


“T’m a fool, Dick—just a plain, unmitigated 
fool. No; don’t be polite tome. You know it’s 
true. The idea of my crying my eyes out when 
there wasn’t any reason for it.’ 

‘‘Don’t begin crying again,” warned the 
Busy Man anxiously. ‘‘Of course you aren’t a 
fool. Far from it. But just as a matter of 
psychological curiosity I’d like to know whether 
you think you’re a fool because you cried over 
a curtain that didn’t fit, or because you’ve 
spent two solid days working yourseli into a 
state of nerves that made it possible for you to 
cry yourself sick over a curtain that didn’t fit.” 

‘*There’s the telephone,” announced the 
Little Woman evasively. 

The Busy Man went to the telephone and the 
Little Woman listened. 

‘‘What’s that? I don’t hear.” 

**Oh, yes. How are you?—Yes, this is Mr. 
Randolph.—Sheis ?_ Oh, I’m sorry to hear that. 
Anything serious? Really? Yes, they are queer 
things.—Mrs. Randolph will be awfully dis- 
appointed. Hope she'll pick up rapidly.—My 
wife will write.—I hope we shall.—Good-by.” 


22383 When the Busy Man came back into the 
living-room there was a queer look in his eyes 
and around the corners of his mouth. 

‘*Susan isn’t coming,’”’ he announced. 

The Little Woman looked at the pile of 
curtains and back at her husband. 

‘‘Why not?” she asked incuriously. Her 
mind was on the days of mad, unnecessary prep- 
aration for the advent of the perfect house- 
keeper, and, for the moment, the why of the 
changed plans did not interest her. 

“‘She’s ill,”? said the Busy Man solemnly. 

“‘Oh, really? That’s too bad. What’s the 
matter with her?” 

‘*A new furnace.’’ He mentioned it as though 
it were a common though grievous malady. 

‘*A new furnace ?” 

“Yes. Putting it in made so much dirt, 
you know. She’s cleaned it all up, but she’s 
collapsed nervously. Ransome says she’s all 
shot to pieces and the doctor’s sending her to a 
Sanitarium for a month or two. The children 
are going to be farmed out among the relatives 
and Ransome will stay at the club. He says 
he wanted to keep the house open and have his 
mother come and run things, but Susan was 
so upset over the idea of their mussing things 
all up that she wouldn’t have rested at the 
sanitarium.”’ 

The Busy Man’s gravity was profound, unim- 
peachable, but the Little Woman looked at him 
suspiciously. 

‘You're making it up,” she said in accusing 
tones. 

“Vm not.” 


23 And suddenly she began to twinkle. Dimples 
invaded her tear-washed cheeks; laughter, wak 
ing in her reddened eyes, spread over her flushed 
face and escaped from her lips. 

When the Little Woman sees that the joke 
is on her she admits it. When she capitulates 
she goes over, horse, foot and artillery. 

“Oh, Dick! Dick! You seraph!” she said 
chokingly. ‘‘Why didn’t you B-E-A-T me?” 

It took him some time to explain just why 
he didn’t beat her, and by the time the matter 
was properly understood they were once more 
occupying the one chair warranted to carry 
double. 

‘*T suppose Ill do it again,’’ the Little Woman 
admitted, tucking her wet handkerchief between 
her face and the rough tweed shoulder. ‘I’m 
sure to do it again. We womensee housekeeping 
at such close range that we don’t get any per- 
spective in it, and then some of us are born with 
an astigmatism so far as housekeeping is con 
cerned; but when you sce one of my attacks 
coming on, Dick, just catch me in time and say 
‘curtains’ to me.” 


WHERE TUBERCULOSIS 
HAS BEEN CURED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


She was not feeling badly about herself, though 
often she felt very tired, but there was her poor, 
sick husband, and she worried over the children 
because they were growing so thin and pale. 
She might as well make a clean breast of it: she 
had no money now. For a week the five had 
lived on twenty-five cents’ worth of flour mixed 
with water for pancakes: now there was nothing. 
If she could only find the work before Christmas 
came! 

Out of the dusk three little figures rushed to 
their mother’s side. It was the youngest who 
cried: 

‘*Come home, Mother; tonight we hang the 
stockings.’’ 

The woman pressed the baby close in to her 
skirts because the tears had come. 

** Ach, kinder,”’ she cried, ‘‘Santa Claus is too 
poor this year.” 





That night at her supper hour the girl from 
the bakery nt first to the Emmanuel Church 
Mission, where she her elf attended, to tell the 


story, and before the shop closed for the night 
she saw a big Christmas basket taken in at the 
here the Family lived. 

Nor was that all. The day after Christmas 
the friendly visitor called at the house; the 
Emmanuel Church Tuberculosis Class had taken 
up the case 

It proved that not or ly the fathe r of the 
Family, but the mother as well, had consump- 
tion. The three children were suffering only 
from lack of nourishment. Through the Chil- 
dren’s Mission they were sent away into the 
country where they grew healthy and well, 
and the father and mother began treatment. 
It did not take long to right the wrong, and 
soon both were returned to health, something 
was found for them to do, and the Family 
was once more reunited. To this family had 
come the fulfillment of what the mother one 
day said was the best to be asked of living— 
health to work, and work to do. 











Our Handsome 
Catalogue 


for 


1910 4 


Now 


Ready 


Write Today 
For Our 


FREE 3 
Catalogue -—\ 
Mailed to fe: SU 
Aus f ( 
Address 
Upon 
Appli- 
cation 


Latest Diagonal 


Worsted 
Suit 


1248 





No. 1 L 122 Ladies’ Stylish 
Suit made of the newest anc 
most popular material for 
Spring 1910—diagonal worsted serge. This 
season’s correct length coat— 32 inches. 
Semi-fitted back; designed with long roll 
collar, buttoning to give the decidedly fash- 
ionable long side effect. Collar trimnmed 
with silk moire and stitched braid. Pointed 
flaps over pockets. Deep turnover cuffs. 
Lined with finest guaranteed satin. Skirt 
is the new eleven gore, full plaited model; 
inverted plaited back. Comes in the fash 
ionable reseda green, the new golden tan, 
navy blue, gray or black. 32 to 44 bust, 
23 to 30 waist, 37 to 44 inches length 


of skirt. Special price, all 12 48 
Express Charges paid by us e 
Any or all of the above three garments 


sent you with our guarantee of perfect sat- 
isfaction or 











Charges paid 
in Talk by us. 
Send in your 


order to-day. 






























95 


It contains over 1000 illustrations 
of Broadway’s Latest Spring and 
Summer Styles. The Largest 


Fashion 
Catalogue 


issued in 


New York 


City 
We | 


Pay 
All 
Mail 
and 
Express 
Charges 





New 
Side 
Ruffle 
Effect 
Waist 


98c 
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Voile Skirt 
$598 


new side ruffle ef- 







No.2L 125 
Waist designed the 
fect now so popular. Made from finest 
White mercerized ba- tiste. Front laid in 
tucksand trimmed withthree rows of Valenciennes 
lace insertion and three beautiful imported em- 
broidered eyelet medallions. The left-hand ruffle 
is graduated in width as in the very highest priced 
waists and is edged with Valenciennes lace. New 
style sleeves trimmed with three clusters of tucks 
Tucked cuffs joined to sleeves with insertion of lace 
and edged with lace to match. Open 

and tucked back. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 

Our Special price, postage paid by us 98c 


No. 3L 121 Latest 1910 Style of Full Plaited 








Skirt made from finest pure worsted, black im- 
ported French voile. All plaits tailored-stitched 
twelve inches below waist. Trimmed with bands 
and strappings of finest satin. An ideal Spring 
and Summer skirt. Sizes 23 to 30 waist, 37 to 44 


length, Price, 








money refu all Mail or Ex- 
Se press charges 

° e paid 
sar PELLASRIESS bras $5.98 
or a xpress a 


BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. 


NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. | ii? $9.48 


Exactly same 
skirt with pure 
taffeta silk 
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Some Typical Spring Styles 


The newest Wooltex creations— nothing extreme—nothing 


premature. 


This house has become the largest house of its kind 


through artistic skill in designing. 


Wooltex garments lead the American fashions. 
every season that leadership becomes more apparent. 

For years the great fashion journals have been seeking 
information from the Wooltex Style Bureau. 

We spend $50,000 per year to maintain this style 
We have our own Fashion Bureau in Paris, 
This bureau keeps us con- 
stantly informed — by cable, letter, drawing or model —of 
every new touch and tendency in the French capital. 


leadership. 
under Madame Savarie. 


Suits— Coats— Skirts 


The Vast Variety 


Each season we create from 400 to 500 styles, 
and make them up in some 1,300 fabrics. 
Thus we suit all tastes, all pocket-books; and 
thus we secure the minimum of duplication. 

Every fabric used in Wooltex garments is either 
all wool or all silk. The fabrics are so shrunken 
—the linings and interlining so made—that 
Wooltex shapes are permanent. 

The remarkable fit for which Wooltex 
garments are famous is due to our 28 years of 
experience. 

The tailoring is done by experts—by experts 
imbued with the Wooltex spirit to give the best 
that is in them. 

Because of these facts, every Wooltex 


Just the essence of quiet refinement 


Four times a year Madame Savarie comes here—bring- 


ing scores of new models—to discuss with our designers 


And 


the coming vogue. 


who prize quality, 






FASHION FAULTLESS 


garment is guaranteed for two full seasons’ 
satisfactory wear. 


How to Get Them 


Wooltex garments are sold only by high-class 
stores—one dealer in a town. It will pay you 
to find that store —to insist on the Wooltex label. 

Thus you make sure of correctness in style— 
the superior workmanship—two seasons’ wear. 
And thus you get more than smaller makers can 
possibly give for the money. 

The Wooltex label marks the garments which 
have won first place in America. 

Wooltex coats are sold from $15 to $45, 
Wooltex suits from $25 to $55, and Wooltex 
skirts from $5 to $15. 





Paris~ The H. Black Company-ceveiena 














ee 


In our designing department we employ twenty-three 
experts, including eight master designers. 
they modify and adapt the extremes of French fashion 
into distinctive American styles. 


With rare skill 


Hundreds of thousands of American women—women 


individuality, grace and charm—find 


in Wooltex their highest ideals of dress. 


Suits— Coats— Skirts 


Our Style Book is out 


The Wooltex Style Book for spring —the book 
of American fashions—is out. 700,000 copies 
to meet the demand. ‘Your copy is waiting — 
and free. Cut out this coupon so you won’t 
forget to write for the book today. Then we’ ll 
tell you the name of your Wooltex dealer. 


The H. Black Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mail me the Style Book, please. 
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HE fashions this spring do not show any sudden surprises, 
| which I am sure you will be glad to know, as clothes 
which you already have will require only slight changes, 
or, perhaps, they may be wornas they are without looking out 
of date. The best fashions, as understood by the people at 
the head of their profession in the designing and making of 
clothes, are always so designed that they will fit in as a nat- 
ural sequence to the fashions which have preceded them—a 
fact which it would be well for you to remember in buying 
and selecting new clothes. It is never wise to jump violently 
into something utterly different. 

I find through my letters and other sources that some 
persons have an idea that the new fashions are certain hard- 
and-fast rules laid down each season which must be rigidly 
followed. This is a mistake. As a matter of fact, the new 
ideas which do creep in at the end of each season should be 
looked upon more in the light of improvements over the 
styles of the immediate past than as something radical 
which we must accept if we would be in fashion. 

Well-dressed women should not feel the necessity of 
blindly following any set law in the matter of fashion. Nine 
out of ten women make the mistake of thinking that styles 
are limited to this or that season, and if they do not wear 
just such and such a garment that they will be out of style. 
The personality of a woman should be as distinctly felt by 
the clothes she wears as by her manner of living and the 
friends she chooses. I feel that I cannot make this point too 
emphatic. The real secret of being well dressed lies not in 
making yourself suit the fashion, but in making the fashion 
suit you, by changing and adapting certain given styles to 
suit your own individuality. 


OR instance, the newest coats are shorter this spring than 

those of last season or the past winter. Now it is not an 
iron-clad rule, as so many people seem to think, that ‘‘ unless 
you wear a short coat you will not be in fashion.”” That is 
not fashion at all as I see it. It simply means that one 
more style has been added to an already large list from 
which you may pick and choose as you please, and not that 
you must wear short coats if long ones or semi-long ones are 
more becoming to you. 

The length of a coat or any other kind of garment in any 
branch of fashion—for I am speaking now in a very broad 
way—should be as well suited to the wearer as a pair of 
shoes, and I know you would not willingly wear shoes which 
did not fit you. 

The practical, every-day coats in the new models are made 
shorter than they have been in the last couple of seasons. 
To the vast majority of people these coats are becoming and 
useful, especially in the coat-and-skirt suit or as a separate 
garment to wear witha different skirt —a style which will be 
worn again. The majority of coats are single-breasted in 
appearance, by which I mean that they usually have only a 
single row of buttons, although they may have a lap as wide as 
a double-breasted coat, which invariably fastens well over on 
the left side. The revers are long and rolling, such as I have 
shown you in the winter designs. They are especially 
pretty to wear with dainty summer blouses and the more 
simple tailored shirtwaists with full jabot frills. The long 
revers are more suited to the warmer weather, as a coat may 
be worn with comfort when buttoned, which is an advan- 
tage over wearing it open, as it never looks so well hanging 
unfastened. 

Coat sleeves are quite as flat and plain at the armholes as 
a man’s coat sleeves, without superfluous padding at the 
shoulders or in the top of the sleeves to give an exaggerated 
appearance. They are made quite plainly and fitted on the 
lines of the figure. The most noticeable new point in these 
short coats is the added fullness in the back, which I have 
shown you in the designs in this number of THE JOURNAL. 
It is often given by cutting the lower part of the coat ina 
separate section, as in the back of a coat shown on the page 
entitled ‘‘ New Ideas in Making New Clothes.” This cut is 
suitable for the dressier type of coat made of soft materials, 
such as satin, cachemire de soie, moiré silk and chiffon 
broadcloth for afternoon or evening wear. This section is 
often cut with a slight circular shaping, or with the fullness 
gathered, and joined to the fitted upper portion under a belt, 
which may be in the form of a wide and elaborate banding, 
Or narrower, according to the character of the garment. 
Phis separate section need not be overfull, but merely sug- 
gestive of looseness, as is found most suitable and becoming 
to the figure. In the every-day plain tailored coats this full- 
ness at the back is given by a plait set in under the side- 
back seams, as in the coat on the page entitled ‘Spring 
Gowns and Suits in Simple Styles.”” Naturally, for the 
tailored suits of the heavier materials for every-day wear, 
this fullness should be modified. 


All- AROUND belted coats are another new feature 
of this spring’s fashions and are seen in many differ- 
ent forms, from the familiar Russian blouse to our old 
friend the Norfolk coat, the latter being so charmingly 
modernized and improved that it retains nothing of the 
clumsiness of a boy’s garment, and yet has all of its 
simple and practical points. These new Norfolk coats 
are long and more slender in cut, usually having the 
wide, low, rolling lapel seen in the other coats. They 
‘re more suggestive of a tunic than the older styles, 






























































Spring Dressmaking at Home 


A Chat by Mrs. Ralston 


which is probably due in a measure to the low placing of 
the belt—below the waist-line. This type of coat is espe- 
cially becoming to a young girl, and may be nicely worn 
by slender women. It is not intended for dressy wear, but 
for a most serviceable kind of a garment for every-day, 
knockabout purposes to wear with shirtwaists. These coats 
are nice made in the medium-weight men’s worsteds and 
the plain serges which will be worn again this season. 


NOTHER point about coats is the revival of the boleros. 
I know you will be glad to hear this, as they are a type 
of coat which can be handled more easily by the home dress- 
maker than a plain tailored or a longer garment. They are 
not quite the same shape as those we gave up a few years 
ago, but more in Line w th the general character of the longer 
coats. That is to say, they suggest the cutaway lines in 
front of many of the other coats, gradually sloping off to a 
longer back, which is often given by litt'e tails gathered or 
softly plaited under a belt which extends around to the 
front. I have shown one which has a few of the new points 
on the page entitled ‘‘Spring Gowns and Suits in Simple 
Styles.” This will give you an idea of what I mean. You 
see, this coat has the long, rolling lapels and three-quarter- 
length sleeves. Coats of this character are not intended for 
the practical purposes of the longer, plain tailored coats; 
therefore, they may be made of the softer materials for 
semi-dressy wear, voiles, soft cashmeres and broadcloths of 
chiffon weight. The perfectly plain tailored cloth Eton type 
is not to be confused with these newer styles. The new 
ones are designed expressly to suit the dressier purposes. 
One made of satin or soft faille silk would be useful to wear 
over a cloth dress or with a separate skirt of harmonizing 
color with a soft, fancy blouse. Or you may want one in 
black satin to wear over a foulard or pongee silk gown. 

You will see that the number of styles in coats this spring is 
large and varied enough to suit the tastes of many people. 
Apropos of this point and the general idea that people 
have about fashion I was asked the other day: ‘‘ Are sleeves 
to be short this year, or what is the new style?” Right here 
in a nutshell lies the mistaken idea about fashion. The 
majority of people seem to think that if a new sleeve is 
brought into fashion all other sleeves must be out of style. 
Not at all, I assure you. Short sleeves will be worn, but they 
are only another style added to the already long list of 
sleeves which are in style. There has been no radical change 
in sleeves for the last few seasons. The changes which have 
been made have been so gradual as almost to escape notice, 
for, as I have already told you, in really good dressmaking 
changes are always gradual, never abrupt. You will find 
that abrupt changes are not lasting, and, therefore, to be 
avoided if you would have your clothes remain in good style 
more than one season. 


O GO back to sleeves, both long and short ones will be 

worn in the dressier afternoon and evening gowns, as well 
as in all kinds of garments not intended for useful morning 
wear. The style you adopt must depend upon the material 
and purpose of the gown. Long sleeves of transparent 
material will be used in the more elaborate clothes; or 
again, different kinds of transparent materials are combined: 
net, chiffon and lace may be used banded or with sleeve-caps 
made of the material of the gown, the length varying with 
the styles of the sleeves. By short sleeves in these gowns I 
mean the three-quarter length and not the elbow sleeves, 
which are rarely becoming. Remember that the short sleeve 
is not one to be used in the practical, every-day gown, as long 
sleeves are more suitable for a gown of this sort. For 
instance, in the plain shirtwaist, certainly the long sleeve 
with the plain or rolling cuff is the only one which you can 
use with good taste. 

These are the little points of fashion which must be regu- 
lated by good taste and judgment and which show how thor- 
ough an understanding of clothes you possess. 

Before I finish with sleeves I must tell you about another 
new point around which many of the fashions in blouses 
revolve, so closely are the two connected. This is a simpli- 
fication of the kimono sleeve, which is cut in one with the 
blouse, and is usually short, covering half the length between 
the shoulder and elbow, finished with an undersleeve of net 
or lace. These sleeves are modernized to a great extent, as 
they fit much closer, the fullness being taken out on the 
under-arm and ease for movement given by an inset gusset 
or an undersleeve section. Or the waist may be cut with 
a shaped yoke which extends into the sleeve so arranged 
that the under-arm section is a separate piece. However. 
it is a iashion seen, so far, only in the newest clothes of 
dressy character, and as it will ‘not influence our every-day 
garments we need not concern ourselves too seriously about it. 








a I must hurry on and speak to you of many other 
things: the one-piece gowns and skirts, for instance. 
And here again I must interrupt myself and tell you of 
another question I was asked: ‘‘ Will one-piece gowns be 
worn again?” Of course they will; why not? Fashion is 
at heart a sensible person, and once you thoroughly know 
her you will realize what a common-sense foundation she 
builds upon. There are many new kinds of one-piece gowns, 
differing from last year’s. The new ones for this season are 
often made in two pieces and joined under a belt at the 
waist-line, a more becoming fashion than the all-in-one 
gown of last year which every one cannot wear. They are 
easier to make at home, especially in the more elaborate 
dresses where a lining is required. You will like the appear- 
ance of them much better, especially if you look better in 
the more fitted clothes. If you have a one-piece gown left 
over from last season which is well made there is no reason 
why you cannot wear it again and be in good style. 

You will notice that drapery is suggested in many ways in 
the new clothes, not only in the skirts or polonaises but in 
the bodices and sleeves as well. Just how much or how little 
drapery may be used depends wholly upon the size of the 
person, the material and the style of thegown. Thesimplest 
and most practical way to get the draped appearance is by 
wide bands which are set on in curved or draped lines. They 
may be either straight or circular, as occasion demands, to 
suggest an overskirt, polonaise or tunic on the skirt, and are 
less complicated for the home dressmaker than the actual 
draped material. These bands are not stitched on the lower 
edge, but are made of a fold of the material—if it is a soft, 
light-weight silk or satin—slip-stitched to the skirt at their 
upper edge. In the heavier woolen suitings and dress 
materials they are lined with silk or chiffon. In these bands 
the raw edge of the silk or chiffon lining is lightly slip- 
stitched to the raw edge of the material, giving a very 
pretty rolled appearance to the lower edge of the band. 


KIRTS are as varied in style as all other fashions, except 

that the all-around plaited skirt is seldom seen. Plaits 
and fullness are set in in sections, and many of the skirts 
show the yoke tendency in different forms. The skirts are 
straight, gored and circular in their shaping, and a notice- 
able point is that they are kept narrow. Even in the plaited 
and gathered skirts they are so scant that they are narrower 
than the plain gored skirts of past seasons. The tops of the 
skirts are eased to the belt with gathers in place of the darts 
we are accustomed to using, or the fullness is laid in shallow 
plaits. Skirts are much shorter in street clothes, clearing 
the ground by two or three inches. Afternoon gowns of a 
dressy type are made in floor length with a train of medium 
length which is not exaggerated in any way. 

One of the prettiest features of the new clothes is the 
‘veiling’? of materials with chiffon. Not only the thin, 
transparent materials are made up in this manner, but the 
softer satins, foulards, cashmeres, and even sheer linens and 
batistes. For instance, on a foundation of crépe de chine or 
sheer linen an overblouse of chiffon of a different color will 
be mounted. The overblouse is not always plain, as a few 
tucks may be used to adjust it to the figure. These little 
chiffon blouses may be worn over any dainty white blouse, 
transforming it into a very dressy garment. Ina nice gown 
of silk or cloth the chiffon is used on the skirt in the form of 
a tunic, the effect always being as simple as it is charming. 
For elderly women, who wear the delicate shades of mauve, 
beige and gray, the softening of the material with an overlay 
of the chiffon is exceedingly becoming. 


UST a word about the new materials and colors. All 
the materials are as soft and pliable as it is possible to 
make them: there is nothing harsh and unyielding. There 
are many silk-and-wool combinations in cashmeres and 
other fine weaves suitable for nice gowns: the heavier mate- 
rials for tailored suits and coats also have this same supple 
quality, lending themselves to the softer character of the 
new clothes, which is noticeable even in the tailored styles. 
Foulard silk, which comes in many pretty new figures and 
stripes, is almost as light as chiffon in texture, making it hard 
to believe that it is a comparatively inexpensive material. 
Both the coarse and fine grades of tussah and Shantung 
silks will be worn, the finer qualities having a more satiny 
sheen to the surface. The diagonal weaves, which have been 
so much used during the past few seasons in cloth, are now 
shown in the heavier silk materials. These have a soft finish 
with only a moderate luster, the striped weave being of the 
same tone as the silk itself. This, as well as satin, faille and 
moiré silks, will be used for separate dressy wraps and coats. 
For the practical tailored suits serge and the coarse etamine 
weaves will be used, while for the dressier suits broadcloth 
ofa fine texture witha soft satin-like surface is preferable. 
The new colors are soft, but more strongly glowing than 
heretofore. They suggest the warmth of jewels with the 
same changeable scintillation of color from a low tone 
toa more daring shade. There isa brilliant golden color, 
known as topaz, a sparkling sapphire, and the pure silvery 
blue aquamarine. Many lovely two-tone changeable 
shades of rich blue and emerald green will be worn in gowns 
for more formal house or evening wear, while the softer 
colors in darker blues, amethyst grays and warm golden 
browns will be used for street costumes. 
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O BEGIN with yokes: those 
in the new clothes are gener- 
ally small, round or irregular 
in shape. The round, top yoke 
line which is seen in some of the 
newest clothes is given by the 
second yoke, which is a part of 
the bodice or blouse; but I am 
speaking now of the small shallow 
yokes of which the collar forms a 
part. These are made of thin 
net laces and plain tulles, as well as the silver and gold 
nets and embroidered laces, and are extremely pretty with the 
blouses and gowns of darker materials. You will see in the 
illustration just above one of the new small yokes . 
of this type, with the collar of net lace and the 
yoke of a medium mesh, plain tulle, which is 
finely gathered with from three to five threads 
over the base of the collar. Very pretty little 
yokes of this size are made of chiffon and of the 
coarser open-mesh nets in octagon or diamond 
shapes. Some are now draped around the neck 
instead of being tucked, while others are per- 
fectly plain fitting. In making the draped 
okes the fullness of the net is caught with a 
fight tacking thread to the chiffon foundation 
lining to hold it in place so that it will lie flat. 
Bands of chiffon finish the collar at the upper 
edge, arranged like the small turnover collars. 
They are usually in a darker contrasting color. 
For instance, on a gown of navy blue, an écru 
net-lace collar and yoke would be pretty with 
the turnover band made of black chiffon, with 
a hemstitched edge. Collars and yokes are lined with chiffon 
or tulle. It makes them easier to fit and much firmer without 
adding materially to the weight. og 
One of the pretty new ideas is the use of a darker lining of 
chiffon with thin tulle or lace over it, or vice versa. For 
instance, in a dress of amethyst crépe de chine the tiny 
yoke and collar of embroidered cream net was covered with 
a plain overlay of chiffon to match the dressin color. Again, 
a dark blue satin blouse with a white Chantilly lace stock 
and yoke was lined with dark blue chiffon. The combina- 
tion used for the yoke may be repeated in the lower part of 
the sleeve or cuff—which is in- 
variably of transparent net or 
lace—or an exact opposite ar- 
rangement may be followed, as 
there is no set rule regarding 
details of this character. You 
may use a plain net for the yoke 
and stock and a fancy net for 
the cuffs, which will make it 
easy to use odd bits of left-over 
laces and nets in making your 
prettiest blouses. 





Chiffon, Lace and Net Form 
This Collar and Yoke 





NE of the newest points in 
~ Q blouses is their extreme 
Of Black Chiffon Over Gray _ Simplicity and lack of any trim- 
Completed With Broadcloth ming which is not a part of the 
blouse ‘itself. In reality they 
may be very elaborate and exquisite little pieces of work- 
manship, but the material, workmanship and design are all 
so much in harmony with one another that the effect is one 
of studied simplicity, the result showing much skill in the 
cutting, making and blending of materials. The illustration 
of the blouse just above shows what I mean. It is made of 
two materials, giving the idea of the draped clothes, the cut of 
the lower portion suggesting the line of drapery in the blouse. 
The upper portion is of black chiffon, 
veiling a lining of silvery-gray satin, 
while the lower part is of black broad- 
cloth. A tiny cord of silver is added 
where the two materials are joined 
both on the bodice and on the sleeves. 
This blouse may be worn with a plain 
net stock and yoke, or in collarless 
fashion which is liked by so many of 
the girls. Blouses of this kind are 
frequently made without a tight-fitting 
lining, and are as soft as a blouse of 
handkerchief linen. When a lining is 
used, however, it is of the softest of silk. Or if you cannot 
afford silk use a silk organdy—this is quite strong enough, 
and has the softness of texture which 1s really required in 
these blouses. A few short bones are used in the new 
linings, but as the yokes are transparent the mousseline 
lining used for them is frequently sewed either to the out- 
side material, or, in the case of a silk veiled with chiffon, to 
the silk. Then the upper edge of the lining is edged with 
a narrow Valenciennes lace, which is also used at the bottom 
edge of the lining. This shows you the soft character of the 
entire waist. You may wonder why a lining is needed in 
a silk waist veiled with chiffon; this is why: sleeve caps cut 
in one with the body of the waist are used so much in the 
dressy clothes that it is necessary to have a lining to which 
chiffon undersleeves may be sewed. 

In a blouse of this type worn under a skirt the lower 
portion should be of thesame material as the skirt with which 
itis worn. In this way the blouse will carry the color of the 
skirt, even though the upper portion is of a different color. 
Otherwise it would cut the line of the figure in two and give 
a most unbecoming line. 





The Back of One of 
the New Coats 


HE third illustration in this column shows one of the new 

backs used in the short tailored coats of serge. As you 
can see, it is a very plain tailored garment, reaching just 
below the line of the hip and is one which is easily adapted 
to alterations. For instance, you may shorten a three- 
quarter-length coat—utilizing the portion which you cut off 
in making the new back. This is set under the belt with the 
right side overlapping the left and finished with bone buttons 
and long, thin buttonholes set close together. The belt is 
not stitched to the coat across the back, but slipped under 
the side seams to hold it in place. 

Again we come to bodices. The separate ones to wear 
with the dressier tailored suits are, almost without excep- 
tion, made of one of the chiffons, coarser mesh laces, 
nets of all kinds, soft satins and crépe silks. The blouse 
illustrated at the top of the page in the center I have chosen 
because it shows a number of the new points. To begin 
with, it is tighter fitting throughout than we have been 





New Ideas in Making New Clothes 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


accustomed to, yet it is not so closely fitted as to be without 
grace, although there is no ‘“‘blouse”’ at the waist-line. The 
French express it nicely by calling it ‘‘a blouse adjusted,” 
which conveys the idea extremely well. The revers in front 
are made of a fold of chiffon with the selvedge edge forming 
the straight lower end, and the fold or double thickness of 
the material falling in a straight line from the outside of the 
shoulder to just above the waist-line. Before adjusting the 
material to the waist cut the inside edge of the revers on 
the bias in a proportionate width. Place the material with 
the point of the revers at the shoulder, but allow it to come 
up high enough to lay the material in two shallow plaits, and 
cut away the end at the shoulder-seam. Drape each revers 
to meet in the center-front just above the waist-line. Be 


Chiffon Waist Open- 
ing at the Shoulder 
and Side-Back 


careful in making a blouse of chiffon not to take in the 
fullness at the shoulder with a gathering thread, but lay it 
in flat, deep plaits, as gathers would give a clumsy appear- 
ance to the shoulders. Then, too, gathers are better avoided, 
for wheré they do not fall in a perfectly straight line they 
are difficult to handle successfully. It isa mistake and bad 
dressmaking to attempt to fit gathers in a curved line except 
in yokes and collars. It may be done in children’s clothes, 
but not in women’s garments, as the fullness of the material 
when drawn over the curve of the bust will spread in unbe- 
coming lines toward the shoulder, causing it to draw and 
wrinkle around the armhole. 


HE collar and square yoke are of a thin net lace: you 

may use the wide all-over lace or lace edging for this pur- 
pose. The lining is of white satin, veiled with thin Brussels 
net with tiny pin dots. At the bottom, underneath this 
interlining, directly on the satin 
lining, is a band of white lace em- 
broidered in a soft, dull blue silk. 
Then chiffon is laid over the 
3russels net and the embroidered 
lace, and finished at the upper edge 
with a satin binding half an inch 
wide. You will probably think this 
is a great deal of trouble, but the 
effect ischarming ina dressy blouse, 
and the glimpse of the old blue lace 
showing through the veiling of net 
and chiffon is exceedingly pretty. 
If you happen to have some colored 
embroideries or laces which you 
have felt were too striking in color 
to wear try to use them in this way. 
Indeed the use of two colors in the 
new blouses has many economical 
advantages, as you may find you 
can utilize an old waist as a founda- 
tion. For instance, red or bright- 
colored silk, which would be unbecoming in itself, may be 
veiied with dark blue chiffon cloth, giving the softest sort 
of color. If becoming, a piping of the red may be allowed, 
perhaps, to show at the top of the collar or lower part of the 
sleeve cap. Asa rule, a yoke of a different material, black 
over whiie, or white over gold, gives a nice contrast and is 
more becoming. You will be surprised, however, to see 
how an overlay of black or dark blue chiffon will soften 
bright colors and make them wearable. 

But to return to the blouse above, the sleeves are three- 
quarter length over a satin lining covered with the dotted 
net. The chiffon oversleeves are loose at the cuffsand banded 
with satin. The cuffs match the material of the collar and 
yoke, and are edged with a tiny band of the blue silk 
embroidery, unveiled in this instance. The foundation lining 
in the back fastens at the center; the outer back portion is 
formed of a fold of the chiffon without any fullness except 
at the waist-line where the material is slightly eased, and 
tacked in place to the lining. Itfastens on the left shoulder 
and down the left side in an unbroken line, giving a back 














A Simple Way of Suggesting the 
Draped Line in the New Skirts 








without a visible fastening: this is one of the new points jn 
the fashions. The line of the yoke over the shoulder is irregu- 
lar, ending in a point which not only holds the plaits in th 
front flat, but is also much prettier than a straight line. Th 

edge of the chiffon is bound with bias bands of satin an 
inch wide mitered to fit accurately. 


KIRTS show a number of new and practical ideas. The, 
may seem complicated, but in reality they are ver 
simple and not as difficult to make as the more regular 
type of tailored skirt. The thing which strikes you at 
glance is the suggestion of gathers, and yet the skirts a: 
narrower in width than those we have been wearing, thoug! 
they aera og have more fullness around the waist-lin: 
his fullness is given in various ways: by scant 
gathers at the back gores, all around the skir:, 
or across the side and back gores. In any ca: 
gathers are used only to ease the material belo:. 
the waist-line, and do not give any more fullne 
than that usually taken up by the darts or tuc!: 
which we have been using the past couple | f 
seasons. In some cases there is just a suggestion 
of fullness below the hips and in others none «+ 
all, so cleverly are the skirts cut to prevent 
superfluous bulk of material. 

Let me say right here that to be well dresse:|, 
and to know how to wear good clothes at «|| 
times, requires not alone an expert knowledge «{ 
the art of dressmaking or of large expenditur: 
but also the ability to know good clothes, to recog- 
nize the little points in making 
and to be able to execute them 
properly in your home dressmak- 
ing. It is in the minor details that the 
charm of a blouse or skirt lies, in the harmony 
of the color, in the knowing how to do the 
various things which make a complete whole. 

To go back to the skirts: draped ones are 
perhaps the most difficult to handle for the 
home dressmaker. They require skillful 
cutting to make them practical for every-day 
wear. You may find it necessary even to 
change the pattern, for no matter how well 
a pattern is cut it cannot be followed too 
closely in the more elaborate types of gowns and skirts. One 
may require a little more ease and fullness, or the material 
may require cutting out to give a scantier appearance. 
The individual proportions of a person must be considered 
and due allowance made if clothes are to be successful when 
finished. The skirt shown in the illustration gives you but 
a small idea of the many new 
points which are shown in the new 
fashions for spring, but this has two 
of the more important ones. First 
it shows the gathered back, which 
I have already told you about. 
The second point is the suggestion 
of a yoke, which, in this particular 
skirt, is very cleverly given by 
cutting the right side in one with 
the left side of the skirt, with the 
right side gore set under the yoke 
and over the front gore. The band 
arrangement in the back is merely 
a continuation of the side gores 
over the gathered back panels. 
The left side, which is set under 
in front, laps over in the back to 
the side seams, and the whole is 
held in place with light tacking 
threads fastened to the back panels. 
This suggests in a very simple 
form the new draped lines which will be followed in many 
variations and forms in the coming styles. This simply 
shows the starting point from which various adaptations of 
this idea will come. 





Cuff Cut in One 
With Sleeve 





The Circular 
Section Used in 
the New Coats 


OATS show many new ideas. First, as I say in another 

article in this number, they are shorter. Another point 
which I expressly wish to tell you about is the increased 
fullness in the back; this is given by the set-on skirted por 
tion attached to the plain one-piece back, which is shaped 
slightly to meet this lower circular section. In some cases, 
as shown in the detail illustration of the side of the coat 
given just above, this circular lower section extends to the 
armhole, taking a gradual slope. This line is graceful and 
it also is most useful in the fitting as it gives two seams 
instead of one where adjustment may be made. Of course 
these backs are new, and appear very different from the 
plain backs we have been wearing so long. They are pretty 
and becoming, however, and I am sure you will like them. 
They will need to be varied for different figures; less fullness 
for stout women and more for slim ones. This is where you 
will need to watch your pattern closely. Another new idea 
used in this coat is the band of velvet around the lower 
edge, which is narrowed off to a mere piping at the side- 
front openings. Velvet is also used for the collar and for 
the set-on cuffs of this coat. 

Cuffs are very different, as you can see. These are bands 
of the velvet, three inches wide, set on to the plain sleeves 
and tacked in place at the upper edge. When velvet is used 
it should be faced with silk, but when silk forms the cuffs 
use a wide bias fold—the edges slip-stitched together and 
the upper #dge in turn slip-stitched to the coat. These 
folds or bands are used on dresses as well as coats, placed 
about five inches above the lower edge of the sleeves. Above 
in this column is another style showing a lapped-over cull. 
This is cut in one with the under-arm section of the 
sleeve, extending over the outside section, and fastened with 
buttons and buttonholes. These new cuffs are especially 
pretty after the plain, tight, turnback cuffs of the more 
recent fashions. 


N THE general appearance of the new clothes there is a 
striking simplicity, and though they appear easy to make 
many will require the most skilled handling. It is these new 
ideas, however, which will form the basis upon which to 
make simpler, more practical designs so that these styles 
may be made in an easier way. It is just these points that 
I have considered in the new designs—giving the new lines 
in a simple, workmanlike way which you can easily handle 
‘and yet have the same results, so that your clothes will 
remain in fashion until they wear out. 
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The Tailored Suit and Gown 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: 


HE first new point in the plain, strictly tailored suit— 

upon which the variations of the new styles for spring 

and summer will be founded—is in the length of the 
coat. All coats are much shorter. The perfectly plain 
tailor-made coats average about twenty-seven inches in 
length. This length must not be confounded with the hip- 
length coats, as they are longer, turning the line of the hip 
and falling several inches below in the plainer tailored styles. 
They are cut evenly around the lower edge—that is, the 
same length is given at the front, back and sides, in this 
respect differing from the more fancy type. They are 
gener: illy slightly double-breasted, fastening with an over- 
lap of from two to four inches at the left side, though in 
appearance they are more like a single than a double 
breasted coat, as the overlap is shallow. 

The next new point is in the sleeves. They are plain and 
fit into the armhole with very slight fullness across the top, 
bei ing set under the material at the shoulder, which over- 
laps and is stitched down on to the sleeve—I mean that 
the raw edge of the material at the armhole is first turned 
under and basted, and then the sleeve is set under. On 
a plain tailored suit small rolling cuffs or perfectly plain 
fitted cuffs turning back on the sleeve may be used. 
Agi iin, Many coats are made without cuffs, the sleeve being 
finished at the wrist with three or more buttons and but- 
t les and stitched at cuff depth with two or three rows 


f machine stitching. The sleeves are not tight, neither 
ire they loose. They fit with ease, just as the sleeves in a 
Man s coat fit. 


( OLLARS and lapels are much deeper. This is, perhaps, 
the most marked change to be noted. The collars are 
ed in the same way as in the ordinary tailored suits in 


th st, except that they are very much wider and deeper. 
In fact, they are deep all ‘around and reach well over to the 
shoulder’s edge, and the lapels point down to the line of the 
Dus \nother point is the line of opening down the front 
I the coat: this is long and pointed, the coats all buttoning 
with two or three buttons, or in many cases only one. 
Buttons are generally covered with the material of the 


Suit itself, or with satin, silk or velvet to match the facing 
of the collar and lapels: velvet is again much used for the 
facings of the new coats. Another point is the additional 
fullness in the back below the waist- line. In many of the 
lain coats the fullness is held in at the sides and the back 


with a belt stitched quite flat. Other styles have the 
lower portion of the coat cut separately and _ plaited, or it 
may be slightly circular and joined to the body section of 
the coat under a belt. This fullness may be in the cut of the 
coat or in plaits at each side of the back panel. 

Summing up briefly, the new points in the styles of the 
tailored coats from which fashions will be made this season 
are: the shorter coats, flat-top sleeves, wider collars and 
lapels, the long side-front opening, the fastening with few 
buttons, and the extra fullness suggested in the back, either 
from the cut of the coat or by plaits. 

Skirts for the tailored suits are plain and not much 
wider, but they yet have some fullness in the back. The 
front and sides are usually plain, with the back laid in wide 
side-plaits, giving a fuller back with a broader appearance. 
3ut as these plaits are very shallow they do not add much 
extra width tothe skirt at the loweredge. They are made to 
fit smoothly across the front and hips, the back plaits often 
held down with stitched bands. Many of these skirts are 
cut with a yoke—a variety of shapes being used—with the 
plaits set in below the yoke at the sides and back. 


NE-PIECE tailor-made gowns, as a matter of fact, are 

cut in two pieces and seamed under a belt which joins 
the bodice and skirt. The belted, fitted one-piece gown of 
this season is a much more tailored, trig-looking garment 
than the waistless one-piece gown of last year. The sleeves 
are long and plain fitting, or theyare cut with a deep cuff with 
the sleeve set in with some fullness. These dresses all give 
the overskirt lines, either in their cut or in the arrangement 
of the trimming. The underskirts are all plaited in wide, 
shallow plaits or box-plaits. They are not set on a separate 
foundation lining, but are stitched to the overskirt or 
polonaise. The bodice is gathered into the belt, while the 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown 
on this page can be supplied at jijteen cents jor each num- 
post-jree. The amount oj material required jor the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes Order jrom your 
| nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, 

bust measure jor the waist and coat,and waist and hip measures 
| jor the skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 


be Yr, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 





With Drawines by Augusta Reimer 


skirt sets smoothly around the hips, usually being plain 
fitting in the heavier materials. The length of skirts for 
both tailored suits and gowns is shorter, the skirts clearing 
the ground by two inche ‘s. In many of these dresses there 
is an extension plait over the shoulder—not just to the edge 
of the shoulder but extending beyond -while in others the 
long shoulder-line which is so fashionable is given by the 
bodice being cut with a long shoulder seam extending over 
the line of the shoulder. The fastening is either at the 
center-front of the dress, or, in the majority of cases, on 
the left side-front with a wide lap, this side fastening often 
extending almost to the armhole. 

Not many yokes og used in the plain-tailored dresses, 
and if there is a yoke is hardly worthy of the name, for 
it is merely a band to “finish the dress around the throat 
below the collar. The overskirt and polonaise lines of the 
one-piece gowns are also frequently given by applied circular 
bands set on to suggest the lines of an overskirt. 


ATERIALS are very soft, light-weight homespuns and 

serges. The latter come in a large variety of weaves 
and weights quite unlike our usual idea of this fabric. 
Other lighter, more smoothly-finished materials, such as 
satin suéde broadcloth, which has a softer finish than that 

have known, and cachemire laine, which is just like the 
cachemire de soie except that it is all wool, are likewise used 
for the more dressy though plainly cut tailoredgowns. The 
trimming is usually braid or bias folds of satin. 

For lining tailored coats soft satins are still used and many 
are in contrasting colors. Bright gold is often used with a 
bronze brown, ora soft Nattier blue with navy-blue material 

Patterns (No. 5070) for the waist shown above come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 
Patterns (No. 5071) for the five-gored skirt —the front gore 
in tunic effect, lengthened by a plaited flounce—come in 
four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
five yards and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 

Patterns (No. 5068) for the single-breasted coat shown 
above come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards and a quarter of 44-inch material 
without nap. Patterns (No. 5069) for the six-gored skirt 
closed at the side-front come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches 
Waist measure. Size 24 requires three yards and _ three- 
quarters of 44-inch material without nap. 




















































































Clothes for Women 
Who Study Economy | < 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


HERE is economy in selecting styles which are simple and good in 
themselves, as they remain in fashion far longer than the much-trimmed 
type. This season simplicity marks all the new clothes, the charm being ‘ 











in the cut and make rather than in the trimming. It is well to buy materials 
of fair qualities and make or have them made with nicety, if you would 
, practice true economy. Such clothes wear far better, and when you tire of 
r them they may be remodeled. Or if you give them hard wear they will not 
' become shabby and bedraggled before the season is half over. It is also 
‘ economy to buy good thread, sewing silk and skirt braids to use with nice 
materials. As the cost of most clothes is in the trimming the simplicity of 
H these styles will lessen the expense. Such details, however, as the finish of 
; the collars and cuffs and a good blending of colors are of great importance. q 
5062 —Just the dress for nice wear during The illustration below gives a suggestion 
the spring is shown on the left—a belted for a practical dress for general wear for the 
“‘one-piece’’ dress which is practical and girl in business or for the teacher. One of 
pretty. With the exception of the front the light-weight homespuns or a serge would 
panel the waist and skirt are cut separately be a serviceable material to select, as either 
and joined under the belt, making the dress sheds the dust and wears like iron. Choose 
in one piece when finished. Either pongee, a color which is becoming and not too dark, 
Shantung or foulard may be used for it, relieving the waist with bias bands of satin 
trimmed with a dark satin of a contrasting of acontrasting color, or with braid. Or the 4 
color. Blue satin with natural-colored skirt may be of wool, and the waist of silk 3 
pongee would be charming, opening over a or cotton crépe of the same color. Make the A 
vest of cream batiste. The narrow satin collar of the material of the waist, finishing i 
collar and wide cuffs are merely bias folds it at the top with silk or the braid used as : 
slip-stitched in place. The braiding should trimming. The waist is cut on kimono lines 
be done in soutache or rattail braid of the with small sleeve-caps into which shirtwaist 
same color as the material. Patterns (No. sleeves are set. A little fullness is eased 
5062)—with removable chemisette, full- to the shaped yoke across the front, which, h 
length sleeves with or without set-on cuffs, opens in the back, although the trimming ‘ 
i and the skirt in seven gores, the plaited is arranged to suggest a front opening. The 
; back forming an inverted box-plait at the skirt is gored, with an inverted plait on 
ti center—come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches each hip, and double box-plaits set into the 
i | bust measure. Size 34 requires seven yards front and back gores at yoke depth, the 
' of 36-inch material without nap. skirt opening at the back. 


5062 Gg 
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5080 





5080—One of the prettiest 
of the new, short, separate 
jackets is shown above. This 
has the low opening in the 
front, and the more fitted back 
which will be worn this spring 
and summer. It may be made 
of one of the soft satin- 
finished serges or of a diago- 
nal worsted with the collar 
and revers of satin either in 
black or the color of the coat. 
Or it may be of satin to wear 
with dressy gowns. Theskirt 
worn with it may match or be 
of one of the finely checked 
worsteds, harmonizing in 
color. Patterns (No. 5080) for 
this coat, the lower edge in 
straight or shaped outline, 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 4 ‘ C—O 
requires three yards of 44-inch ’ ; 4 
material without nap. The 
skirt should be cut in three 
gores—a plain front gore and 
two plaited side-back gores. 
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50 81— Practical work-dress 
for the housewife which may 
be used quite as well for a 
summer dress forgeneral wear. 
It opens conveniently: down 
the left side of the front, and 
though the waist and skirt are 
cut separately they are joined 
undera belt. This makes the 
dress both easier to make and 
to wear. Any one of the at- 
tractive cottons may be used 
for it—an inexpensive print 
at seven cents a yard, ora 
madras or gingham at twenty- 
five cents. Indeed, some of the 
calicoes with a white ground 
and acircle of colorare charm- 
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ingand cost not over ten cents 
avard. Usea solid color for 
the trimming. Patterns (No. 
5081) come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires ten yards ang a 
quarterof24-inch,or six yards 
and three-quarters of 36-in 

material, without nap. 











pees aess (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for 
each number, post-jree. (No patterns can be supplied for those without numbers.) The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, givin 

number of pattern, bust measure for coat and costunies, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadel phia. 















Spring Gowns and 
uits in Simple Styles 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


HE nicer clothes this spring have a softness and a peculiarly feminine 
charm about them which are partly due to the suggestion of drapery and 
partly to the suppleness of the materials. Although all materials are soft 


t 
i 
t 
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he broadcloth known as satin suéde, chiffon serge, cashmere de soie, foulard 
n a variety of figures, satin-finished pongee and tussah are, perhaps, among 
he newest. Either light-weight broadcloth or chiffon serge may be used for 
he suits, while the dresses would be charming in any one of the silk or silk- 


and-wool materials. The colors are all lovely this spring, the purple blues 
and a soft gray green— known as artichoke—are the more serviceable, while 
amethyst and a rose tone with a suggestion of gold about it suit the dressier 
gowns. Satin and moiré are used as trimming for street clothes, and chiffon 
veiling a brighter color forms a part of rather than a trimming for dresses. 


5066-5067—New in cut and extremely 
good looking is the street suit pictured 
first in the group on the right and directly 
below. This is the simplest and, perhaps, 
the most becoming form of the coats which 
have the skirted appearance. The broad 
revers, which are cut in one with the coat, 
are trimmed by a bias band of satin match- 
ing the broad cuffs—which are a wide bias 
fold, seamed and then slipstitched at the 
upper edge to the full-length sleeve. Pat- 
terns (No. 5066) for the coat—with or with- 
out trimming band on the sides and sleeves 
—come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards and 
a quarter of 44-inch material without nap. 
Patterns (No. 5067) for the six-gored 
skirt—with plaited back gore forming an 
inverted plait at the center, and with or 
without trimming tab—come in four sizes: 
22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires three yards and a quarter of 44- 
inch material without nap. 
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‘€ various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


The new bolero is shown in one of its 
prettiest forms in the group on the right. 
These little coats are especially attractive 
in the spring, and are much easier to make 
than the tailored styles. The sleeves, as 
a rule, are in three-quarter length with 
deep band cuffs set on about five inches 
above the lower edge. These cuffs match 
the facing of the revers, which are a notice- 
able feature in any style of coat. Belts 
again are a feature of coats, and in this 
case one is used to conceal the seam which 
joins the skirt or tail portion to the coat. 
The skirt shows one of the new “‘draped ”’ 
or banded styles, with the band portion 
across the front and sides—narrower 
than the lower edge of the upper portion 
of the skirt. The front gore extends only 
to the ‘‘banded section’’; the side gores 
are cut full length with the ‘“‘banded sec- 
tion’ tacked to them. The back gore is a 
broad panel laid in a soft unstitched plait 
on each edge. 































5066 
5067 


For afternoon wear or for 
any nice occasion nothing 
could be prettier than the 
dress on the left made of silk 
cashmere and chiffon cloth in 
a soft raisin tone. The main 
part of the waist is of the 
chiffon cloth—one of the 
pretty overblouses with the 
sleeve-caps Cut in one with it 

opening over a deep yoke of 
plaited chiffon of the same 
color veiling a coarse white 
and gold net. The yoke and 
undersleeves are of white 
chiffon with bands of the col- 
ored chiffon used as a trim- 
ming. The silk cashmere is 
used for the back,and the belt, 
which is cut in one with it, 
and finished with a stiff bow at 
the front. Although gathers 
are used across the circular 
sides of the skirt they are but 
the dart allowance, and the 
skirt hangs easily but without 
much fullness. 


Silk henrietta, foulard or 
a soft tussah may be used 
for the graceful dress on the 
right. Here again chiffon and 
satin are combined with the 
main inaterial of the dress. 
The waist is cut with the 
sleeve-caps in one with it, a 
deep bias fold slipstitched to 
the lower edge giving the ap- 
parent length to the sleeves. 
This dress of a soft green with 
the vest of green over either a 
coarse biue net ora topaz tone 
of chiffon, with a collar and 
yoke of plain cream net, would 
be charming in color. The 
cuffs should match the vest. 
The waist opens down the 
side-back and the collar and 
yoke in the center. Wide 
folds of the material give the 
draped line to the skirt, which 
is cut with circular sides, a 
front panel extending above 


the waist-line and a hanging 
J in the back. 


PA TERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for 
each number, post-jree. (No patterns can be supplied jor those without numbers.) The amount of material required 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 


pousber oj pattern, bust measure for coat, and waist and hip measures jor skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
ureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Shirtwaists to Wear With Tailored Suits 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 








Paris muslin 





Linen . F é ‘ 
Striped ginghams , 
Batiste > ; . 
Madras j P P 
Linen Jawn 

Dimity 
















40 inches wide, 50 cents a yard 
36 inches wide, 40 cents a yard 
36 inches wide, 40 cents a yard 
40 inches wide, 39 cents a yard 
36 inches wide, 35 cents a yard 
36 inches wide, 25 cents a yard 
° 27 inches wide, 15 cents a yard 
Percale (stripes and dots) 36 inches wide, 15 cents a yard 


Cotton Materials for Summer Shirtwaists | 
| 
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Good-Looking Tailored Waist for 
Madras or Linen 


HIRTWAISTS have come back to 
their own. They no longer mas- 
querade as fancy waists with much 

lace and insertion. In fact lingerie waists, 
as we have known them, elaborately 
trimmed, are no longer worn: the waists 
are frankly shirtwaists. They may have 
fine handwork, fine tucks and even hand 
embroidery, but the embroidery and 
trimming are used without destroying 
the purpose of the shirtwaist. Of course 
there are some forms of simple blouses, 
such as the one shown on the right, but, 
as a rule, the one-piece dress has replaced fj 

the elaborate blouse. The same general f 
sort of blouse may be worn, but instead 

of being a separate garment of a different 

material from the skirt it is of the same 

material as the skirt and joined to it 5079 
under a belt. 

The blouse on the right, No. 5079, 
shows the extreme simplicity in the cut 
and make of the newest blouses. For 
the spring this would be charming made of chiffon cloth, thin veiling, or silk to match a 
skirt, using an old white blouse as a guimpe. Ora yoke lining may be made to which the 
shirred yoke and sleeves may be sewed. Nothing could be simpler than this overblouse. 
It is cut in one piece—sleeves and all—and buttoned down the center-back. The front of 
the pattern is laid on a fold of material, or, if the material is not wide enough, a seam 
may be used quite as well, although the waist is perhaps a trifle prettier without it. The 
under-arm seam and the seam of the sleeve are sewed at the same time. As the sleeve- 
caps are short the sleeves may be made quite small and it will still be possible to raise 
the arms fairly comfortably. Just how small to make these sleeves is a matter of fitting. 
The pattern is cut with ample room, but it may be made tighter if desired. Also let me 
add that a gusset placed at the turn of the seam will give added room as well as strength, 
and make it possible to have the sleeve-cap quite small and yet raise the arm. 

This waist, made of chiffon cloth of the color of the suit and worn over a white 
blouse, would be charming—a narrow band-trimming finishing the neck and sleeve-caps. 
Or for summer wear it would be most useful of gingham or linen with askirt tomatch. A 
pretty trimming for such a waist is two rows of heavy cotton floss couched in place. 
Leave the space of half an inch between these rows and use a floss of a different color for 
the couching stitch. Patterns (No. 5079) for this one-piece overblouse—with a round neck 
and closed in the back—come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Any size 
requires a yard and three-quarters of 36-inch, or a yard and a half of 42-inch material, 
without nap, and two yards of narrow banding. 





HE waist at the top of the page on the left is 

one of the best looking of the new shirtwaists. 
It is extremely simple and yet the arrangement 
of tucks gives good lines to the figure, while the 
irregular line of the front’ panel makes a change 
from the perfectly plain shirtwaist. This waist 
shows—as does the one on the right in the center 
of the page—the collar of the same material as 
the waist. The fancy stocks are not worn at all, 
but with plain shirtwaists a tailored stock of 
black moiré or satin looks well, with a hemstitched 
or embroidered turnover of fine white linen. Any 
of the medium-weight materials would be service- 
able in either the plain or the fine-striped stuffs. 
And this reminds me that materials with white 
grounds with rows of colored circles or dots placed 
between fine stripes of the same color are most 
charming. They do not soil so quickly as all-white 
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One-Piece Overblouse Which May be Made of Silk, or Linen, and an Attractive 
Shirtwaist of Plain and Dotted Batiste 





5060 


The Frill Edged With a Color 
Relieves the Severity 


waists, and yet they aré not so dense as 
a solid color. They come in batistes and 
lawns at reasonable prices. Patterns 
(No. 5075) for this ladies’ and girls’ shirt- 
waist— with side-front closing perforated 
for shaped outline—come in seven sizes: 
30 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and three-quarters 
of 24-inch, or two yards and_three- 
quarters of 36-inch material, without nap. 


LTHOUGH collars are plain, frills 
and jabots are used in any number 
of ways and are the most feminine of 
things. It is their extensive use that 
makes it prettier to have collars plain as 
it prevents over-elaboration. In such a 
waist as the one above on the extreme 
right the frill relieves the severity and 
yet the waist is practical both to wear 
and to launder. The low openings in 
the coats make the frills more popular 
than ever as they are a pretty contrast 
to the cloth of tailored suits. An admirable point in the cut of this waist is the tuck from 
the shoulder to the waist: it gives breadth to the shoulder and a good line to the figure. 
For stout figures it should be stitched only to yoke depth. Then another thing is that the 
turnover part of the collar and cuffs is cut in one with the collar and cuffs, simplifying 
the making just so much. Patterns (No. 5060) for this shirtwaist, closed in the front, 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and a half 
of 27-inch, or two yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material, without nap. 


5073 


OR slender figures the waist with the small shoulder-yoke is becoming. The shoulders 

are kept plain, but the material may be gathered or plaited to it—giving a becoming 
fullness. There is nothing clumsy, however, about these gathers as they suggest ease 
rather than fullness. A figured material may be used for the collar, front band, and to 
trim the cuffs, with the crocheted buttons also of the color. A solid color matching the 
dot is used for turnover collar and cuffs. This gives a little variety and yet avoids any 
suggestion of trimming. The sleeves in this shirtwaist, as in the others, are cut with 
moderate fullness, gathered into the armholes and finished with close-fitting cuffbands 
rather deeper than those we have been wearing. They may button at the inside seam or 
a little to the front of it. Such cuffs may be edged with narrow, plaited frills, or have 
turn-back cuffs. To return to the placing of the sleeves: let me add that as the long 


s 


shoulder-line is not only new but also becoming to most women, allow the shoulder-yok« 
to extend over the top of the sleeves. It should be sewed flat to the sleeves, however, 2s 
any suggestion of squareness rather than a droop 

should be avoided. If the waist is made by hand 

a narrow cord may be run through the turned-in 7 
edge of the entire yoke which should then be 
sewed to the blouse and sleeve with a fine run and 
a back stitch. Then the material of the sleeve 
under the yoke may be cut away. If the waist is 
made by machine run a row of stitching around 
the entire edge of the yoke, also cutting the 
material away in the same manner. To make 
the sleeve flat turn the edge of the armhole seam 
into the waist and catch with a tack at the sides. 
Patterns (No. 5073) for this shirtwaist—closed in 
the front, with standing collar, modified bishop 
sleeves and with or without shoulder-yoke—come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards and three-quarters of 24- 
inch, or two yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material, without nap. 5079 5073 
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Ff atterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree, except No. 5079, which is ten cents. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern and bust measure, and 


inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


E. M. A. Steinmetz 


Simplicity 
Marks the New Hats 





HE charm of the new hats 
—and they are charming this 
spring—lies in their beauty of line 
and extreme simplicity, which is un- 
marred by an abundance of trimming. 
Indeed, trimming is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence—what little there is being a part of the 
hat rather than an addition to it. For this rea- 
son it is especially important that your hat should 
suit your face and head as a whole. Study what 
is becoming to you not merely from the front, but 
from the side and back as well, for you are seen just 
as often from these points as from the front. The hat 
of tan straw shown on the right and left at the top of 
the page illustrates what I mean. The side view, 
although untrimmed, shows none of the exaggerated out- 
line which has been so noticeable during the past few 
seasons, while the curve of the brim in the front view, 
caught with a simple ornament, is most becoming. 
The hats really set down on the head in a comfortable 
fashion; this is true even of the straw toques rolling off 
the face—the one above in the center, for instance, seems 
a part of the head. This is of a rather coarse blue straw 
with a single wing of gray and blue, and would be just the 
thing to wear with a tailored suit. 
Other decorative features of the new hats are a light upper 
brim and crown with a facing of a contrasting color, as in 
the hat pictured on the right and left. The combination 
of colors or tones really trims this hat, the soft bows of 
ribbon blending with it. The facing may be of one of the 
soft green tones, with the ribbon a shade lighter, and 
the crown of a creamy beige—a charming hat to wear 
with a tan or green foulard. 
For the same purpose the folded toque of silk shown 
below on the left would be quite as pretty, and notice, 
please, the new placing of the plume. With summer 
lawns the hat below on the right of thin, black 





\ Neapolitan straw, with a single black plume, 
: \\ would be lovely; or it may be of beige straw 
\ with a plume of clear blue. A rough straw 
\ turned up at the front—such as the hat 

\\ below—would be just the thing for gen- 
, eral wear, three soft silk pompons being 
: \ the only trimming. Last of all, let 
; : me say that the very simplicity of 
f these hats is an economy, as it 

is possible to wear them 
with different gowns 

5 and for different 
4 i occasions. 
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UR spring season is so short that many mothers do 
not feel the necessity of dresses made of light- 
weight wool, for they can only be worn for a short 

time. A coat, however, is required, made of a light-weight 
serge, covert cloth or wool mixture. Although little chil- 
dren’s clothes do not show any marked change the attract- 
ive low opening is used in their coats quite as much as in 
those of their elders. The illustration at the extreme right 
of the page shows a good-looking coat which may be worn 
by a boy or a girl, fastening with but two buttons, and 
worn witha black patent-leather belt. Patterns (No. 5074) 
for this child’s coat—with two-piece coat sleeves — come 
in three sizes: 4 to 8 years. Size 6 years requires two 
yards of 44-inch material without nap. 

Dresses should be divided into play dresses—which 
should predominate—and fine dresses. These, however, 
differ more in the material used for them than in style or 
trimming. For play dresses for both boys and girls 
during the spring galatea is useful, as there is some 
warmth to it, and yet it may also be worn during the 
summer, as well as percale, gingham and piqué, in the 
solid colors of blue, gray and pink. These are excellent, 
as are the attractive stripes and plaids which come in 
the ginghams and percales. Or, again, a plain-colored 
gingham trimmed with a plaid is attractive. This is sug- 
gested in the dress shown above at the left of the page. 
Blue may be used with a plaid of pink and blue. Or, ona 
dark galatea a gay red-and-white plaid would be good- 
looking. This little dress has a perfectly plain front and 
back: it may openin the center-back as illustrated above, 
or the pattern may be slashed at the side-front, and the 
dress open under the trimming-band. The appearance of 
a skirted back section is given merely by the arrangement 
of the trimming and is not a separate section. This style 
is quite as suitable for a nice dress for the summer, made 
of sheer Paris muslin with a fine Cluny, Irish or Valen- 
ciennes insertion used in place of the plaid bands. This 
illustrates what I mean when I say that it is a question 
of material rather than style which makes the difference 
between play dresses and those for nicer wear, Patterns 
(No. 5061) for this child’s dress come in three sizes: 2 to 
6 years. Size 4 years requires two yards and three- 
quarters of 27-inch material without nap. 


BOY’S suit, such as is shown at the top of the page in 
the center, may be used for a play suit, made of dark 
blue galatea with an emblem of red, or for a nicer suit it 
may be of white piqué or of linen with light blue trimming. 
White, when it is worn, should be spotless; for this reason 
a washable belt is better than a white leather one. A style 
of this kind, though adapted to a boy, is also suitable for 
a little girl’s play dress. Many mothers find it much 
wiser, from an economical standpoint as well as one of 
comfort, to make little or no difference in children’s play 
clothes—the girls wearing bloomers under their play 
dresses until they are ten or twelve years old. With fine 
white dresses, of course, sheer petticoats of lawn are worn. 
Patterns (No. 5063) for this boys’ and girls’ one-piece 
dress—in long-shoulder effect, closed at the side-front, with 
standing collar and one-piece sleeves tucked to form 
cuffs—come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires three yards and a quarter of 24-inch, or two 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material, without nap. 
Knowing the widths and prices of materials is fre- 
quently helpful in arranging for clothes, so before we go 
further let me give you this list of suitable materials 
for children’s clothes: 


Galatea . »7 inches wide . . . . 18 cents a yard 
Cotton poplin, 27 inches wide . . . . 18 cents a yard 
Gingham 27 inches wide, from 12!; to 18 cents a yard 
Piqué 27 inches wide, from 20 to 8s cents a yard 
Linen . 36inches wide . . . . 4ocents a yard 
Persian lawn 42 inches wide . so cents a yard 
Challis . . 30 inches wide . . . 6§ cents a yard 


Clothes for the Little Children 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 





OR a girl of ten or twelve the prettiest sort of a nice spring 

dress is shown in the group below on the left. For this challis 
may be used in blue, gray, tan or any becoming color, opening 
over a dickey of finely-tucked cream batiste. The pretty collar 
arrangement is partly of the material and partly of surah silk, 
which is of a contrasting color, and is also used for the belt, cuffs, 
and to cover the buttons which hold the front panel in place. 
Although the front panel is in one piece the sides and back of the 
skirt are cut separately and joined to the waist under the belt. 
This dress would be equally pretty for the summer made of 
white cotton poplin, with the collar, belt and cuffs of fine eyelet 
embroidery. Patterns (No. 5078) for this dress—closed at the 
side-front, with removable chemisette and full-length, one-piece 
sleeves—come in three sizes: 8 to 12 years. Size 8 years requires 
four yards of 36-inch material, or three yards and a half of 42- 
inch material, without nap. 

Either wool batiste or poplin would be pretty for the dress 
below on the right, trimmed with narrow bias bands of 
taffeta with a soft suéde belt of the same color. Use lawn or 
batiste for the guimpe run with two rows of narrow corded 
shirrings at the neck. Patterns (No. 5076) for this overblouse 
dress, including a guimpe and two waists—one cut in one with 
the sleeve-caps and the other having separate sleeve-caps— 
come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. Size 8 years requires, for the 
dress, three yards, and for the guimpe one yard and a quarter 
of 36-inch material without nap. 








Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown on this page can be supplied on receipt oj the price, fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree, except Nos. 5061 and 5063, which are ten 
cents. The amount oj material required jor the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, age, breast 


measure and length oj back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Fashions for the Younger Girls 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


























































F FIRST importance is a good-looking tailor- 

made suit. This is especially true regarding 
young girls, as they require it for school wear and 
the generally active outdoor life they lead. The suit 
on the left in Norfolk style is girlish, and, though 
the nicest sort of a suit, the coat makes an excellent 
separate garment. When the warmer days come 
and dresses of light-weight woolens are worn it may 
be used as a top coat. Or with summer linens or 
outing flannels it would be just the thing for cool 
days or short trips. 

Choose one of the rough weaves of serge, home- 
spun or a wool mixture. And, by-the-way, let me 
urge that young girls’ suits should not be semi- 
tailored—that is, trimmed in any semi-dressy way 
as is sometimes admissible in women’s suits. There 
is not the same occasion for this in girls’ suits and 
they are in far better style when of rather rough 
materials and as simple and tailor-made as a garment 
can be. Then, too, such clothes wear far better; 
and if of good material they remain in style until 
they are threadbare. This suit, made of serge in 
dark blue, steel-gray or tan—all excellent colors 
this spring—fastened with plain bone buttons and 
finished with a collar of velvet of the color of the 
material, would, I know, make a most satisfactory 
suit for this year as well as next. Of course, if the 
belt proves unbecoming it may be omitted. 

Here are some materials which may be used: 
Serge, 52 to 54 inches wide, $1.25 to $1.50 a yard 
Panama cloth, 46 inches wide, 75 cents to $1.25 

a yard 
Mixture with fine stripe, 52 inches wide, $1.50 to 
$2 a yard 


These qualities are excellent and a more economical 
investment than the less expensive ones. 

Patterns (No. 5064) for the Norfolk jacket come 
in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 
years requires two yards and a half of 54-inch 
material with nap. Patterns (No. 5065) for the 
eight-gored skirt—with a group of four plaits on 
each side of center front and back—come in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 years 
requires three yards and a quarter of 54-inch 
material with nap. In a wide goods, as only five 
yards and a half will be required for this suit, the 
expense of the material at a dollar and a half a yard 
will be eight dollars and twenty-five cents. This, 
with the coat lining —three yardsanda half of 36-inch 
material are required—would make the entire cost, 
if made at home, in the neighborhood of ten dollars. 








, NICE house dress which will be needed for all sorts 
of occasions is shown on the left. Although cut 
: separately the waist and skirt are joined under the belt 
3 


and giventhe appearance of a one-piece dress by a fold 
placed from the neck to the bias fold which gives the 
overskirt line. In reality the skirt is cut with a gored 
yoke, to which the plaited lower section is attached. 
The band is a wide bias strip folded in half, which may 
be stitched or slip-stitched in place toconceal the joining 
of the two sections of the skirt. This is a very simple 
way of simulating the new overskirt. 

It would depend somewhat on how this dress is to be 
used as to what material to select. For hard wear 
mohair would be wise in any becoming shade—green, 
amethyst, blue. For nicer wear a wool crépe in soft 
rose-color, one of the figured challis or a mercerized 
poplin in gray-blue would be pretty. In any case the 
trimming bands should be of different material—silk 
with some surface to give contrast. A plaited frill of 
sheer batiste is a dainty finish for the collarless neck. 

Matcrials which may be purchased are: 

Mohair, 50 inches wide, 50 cents a yard 

Wool crépe, 44 inches wide, $1 a yard 

Challis, 30 inches wide, 65 cents a yard 
Mercerized poplin, 27 inches wide, 35 cents a yard 


Patterns (No. 5072) for this dress—closed in the front, 
with high or round neck, and a skirt in six gores with 
a deep yoke at the front and sides—come in three sizes: 
14 to 18 years. Size 16 years requires six yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 





: everything else for girls, party dresses should 
be simple. Softer materials should be chosen and 
more handwork used. A suggestion for such a dress is 
given in the illustration above at the top of the page. 
This shows the yoke and sleeve-caps cut in one, giv- 
ing the pretty, unbroken line at the shoulder which is 
so becoming. Although the dress is trimmed at the 
left side of the front the opening is really in the back. 
These materials may be used: 











Marquisette, 44 inches wide, $1.25 a yard 
Silk organdy, 36 inches wide, 25 cents a yard 
Messaline, 36 inches wide, $1.25 a yard 
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The silk which is used for the yoke is repeated in a 
deep hem, while the trimming at the side may be 
embroidered or braided net in soft colors. Crocheted 
buttons caught with braid loops are the only other trim- 
ming. Marquisette or silk organdy would be lovely 
combined with soft surah silk or messaline, relieved with 
a collar and sleeves of sheer batiste. 
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Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents cach, post-jree. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, 
age and bust measure jor the girls’ coat and costume; waist and hip measurements for the skirt; and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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Part Six 
os are used on fine underwear, lingerie blouses, gowns, and 
children’s and infants’ clothes, instead of buttonholes. The 
size and position of the loop must be measured and placed accord- 
ing to the size and position of the button or hook. A loop is made 
by stranding three or four threads and then working over the strands 
with the buttonhole stitch as shown in the first illustration. The 
length of the stitch for the stranding threads should about equal the 
diameter of the button. Loops used for hooks should be flat on the 
material, while those for buttons should be loose enough to fit easily 
over the button. The buttonhole stitches should be as close together 
as possible to make a firm loop, and the purled edge of 
the buttonhole stitch should come on the lower edge of 
theloop. Whenyou have finished fasten the thread securely 
on the under side of the material without a knot. 


Eyelets are Required to Finish special kinds of tailored 
buttonholes, dress fastenings, cord lacings, and at times 
for hooks. A “stiletto” is best for piercing eyelets, 
although the sharp-pointed blade of scissors may be used 
with care. The size of the hole depends upon the size of 
the button or cord lacing, which should slip through easily 
when the eyelet is finished. If the material is heavy 
cut away the edges of the eyelet hole pushed back by the 
stilettoorscissors. Outline the eyelet with running stitches 
to make it stronger. Either the buttonhole, blanket 
or overhand stitch may be used, according to the purpose 


rounded end of a buttonhole slit the buttonhole stitch is 

used. For a lacing-cord eyelet on soft silks and satins a close, over- 
hand stitch is sufficiently strong. The depth of the stitch depends 
upon the material, as in the case of a buttonhole. The upright stitches 
should be equal in depth and spread evenly apart, keeping the purled 
edges of the stitches in a close circle around the outer edge of the eye- 
let, as in the illustration on the right at the top of the group. The 
stitch may also be worked the opposite way, bringing the purled 
edge on the circle around the eyelet hole over the running stitches, 
as in the lower illustration. Fasten the stitches on the under side of 
the material. 


We Will Now Make Some Drawers. In the cutting and sew- 
ing of these garments are a number of points in plain sewing which 
are necessary to know from experience and in their practical applica- 
tion before taking up more advanced work. Good workmanship 
in plain sewing, as in everything else, depends upon the thoroughness 
of the foundation. 

The first illustration shows the pattern 
of the drawers leg opened as it should be 
placed on the material. I take it for 
granted that students of this course will use 
a good pattern which has the straight grain 
of the material marked by perforations. 
In a short time we will learn how to draft 
our own patterns. Fold over the length 
of the material the depth of the drawers 
leg pattern; this brings the right side of 
the material together. Then pin the pat- 
tern to the material so that the lower 
edge of the drawers leg comes on the woof 
thread at the raw edge of one end of the 
material. When tucks are to be used extra 
length must be allowed before cutting out 
the material. One-eighth the length of 
the drawers is an average allowance for 
hem and tucks. 


f Gathers 





Straight of material 





Diagram of Women’s 
Drawers 


a | 





Close-Fitting Circular 
Yoke 


The Proportions of Drawers for women, it 
girls and little children vary largely; the 
scale of the different sizes is based on the 
length of measurement taken from the 
waist-line at the back hip to the knee. 
The width of drawers depends entirely 
upon the length, and, in many cases, on the 
style. As a rule the width of women’s 
drawers equals one and a fourth times the 
length; children’s, one and a half to 
double the length; in the very small sizes 
of little children’s drawers the length of 
the ‘‘crotch,” or seat, should equal if-not 
exceed the length of the drawers leg. 
Children’s drawers slope down from the 
hip on the straight fold of the material. The center-front is shaped 
out and the slope is carried up in the back to add length to the seat. 


Gathers and 
Draw- String 


Darts, Gathers and 
3ias Facing 


The “Shaping” of Drawers is mostly around the waist-line. The 
model of women’s drawers we are making is gored off at front and 
back openings to shape it into a closer-fitting top portion. Drawers 
are always cut with a slope or a slanting line across the top, as more 
length is required for fullness in the back, the sharpness or angle of 
the slant depending upon the size of the drawers. The center-front 
is shaped and the line carried up toward the hip and back, as shown 
in the first diagram. Fora stout woman the slope is carried several 
inches higher in the back to add extra length to the back portion of 
the drawers. 


The Seam of Each Leg Must First be Sewed with a flat fell. A 
flat fell is a seam with both of the raw edges turned under and sewed: 
this we used in sewing the other undergarments. It is the best seam 
to use in the making of underclothes, and should be made as narrow as 
possible. Next, seam the two legs together at the center-front from 
the waist-line down. Sew in the darts next, with a 
few running stitches and a couple of back stitches for 
strength, making the seam from two to three inches 
and a half in length below the waist-line. The edges 
around the opening of the legs are finished with a bias 
facing; this is the best way to finish a curved edge, 
as the material cannot be turned in flat enough to 
make a smooth hem. The finished facing should 
measure a fraction less than half an inch. Cut the 
bias strip wide enough to allow for turning in the 
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for which it is intended. In finishing an eyelet at the Eyelets 















The Finished Drawers 
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raw edges. Place the raw edge of the bias band facing to the raw 
edge of the opening of the drawers leg on the right side, holding the 
facing toward you. Baste the two edges together, beginning at the 
waist-line in the back. Sew with a run and back stitch. Draw bast- 
ings, turn over the facing to the wrong side of the garment, crease 
under the raw edge of facing, baste and hem. 


There are Three Ways of Finishing Drawers around the top or 
waist-line. First, for the average size, the best way is a bias band 
facing. Second, for large-size drawers suitable for stout women, a 
plain-fitting circular yoke is used—see second illustration 
on the left. Third, for children and the older women who 
prefer closed drawers, straight bands, with the drawers 
gathered or fitted into the band—second illustration on 
the right. The pair of drawers we are making in this 
lesson is an average size, finished around the waist-line 
with a bias facing. The top portion of the drawers is 
fitted into shape around the natural waist-line by four 
darts, two on each side, and a few gathers at the back 
opening at the waist-line. These gathers are scant and 
are only used to give a little extra “ease” or fullness to 
the back portion of the drawers—the last two illustrations 
on the left. 


The Width of the Waist-Line is adjusted by a draw- 
tape run through the bias facing. If preferred the fullness 
given by the draw-tape may be taken in with an extra 
dart. To finish the waist-line place the raw edge of the 
bias facing to the raw edge of the top of the drawers, holding the 
bias facing toward you on the right side of the garment. Baste 
and sew, using a run and a back stitch. Turn the facing over to 
the wrong side of the drawers. Along the inside of facing above the 
seam insert a small cord; secure this cord by making a narrow 
“casing”? seam, made by a row of running stitches close to the cord. 
The cord is used in fine lingerie to strengthen the edge and prevent 
the material from stretching. Sew in the tapes at each side in the 
back; these are run in a length of five inches at each end of the facing. 
Fasten securely with back stitches, taken in a double row at the end 
of each tape. Use a narrow tape to fit the casing easily. Turn 
under the lower edge of the facing and hem neatly. Finish the open 
ends of the casing by turning in the raw edges and overhanding. 


For Stout Women the Drawers Fitted to a Close-Fitting Yoke are 
unquestionably the best. ‘They may be worn either over or under the 
corset. The depth of the yoke must be 
subtracted from the length of the drawers 
afterthe widthof the drawers has been meas- 
ured. The top portion of the drawers must 
be gored and darted to fit exactly into the 
yoke. The yoke is made of a double thick- 
ness of material. Incutting, the straight 
fold of the material is placed to the center- 
front of the yoke pattern. The drawers 
are sewed to the lower edge of the yoke by 
Long Crotch in Child’s machine or by hand, with the raw edges 

Ronnies together on the right side. The upper 
ply of material of the yoke is sewed to the 
under ply at the top edge, and then turned 
over to form the front side; the lower edges 
are turned in, basted and sewed over the 
seam which joins the drawers portion to the 
yoke. Sew with a hemming or machine 
stitch. The ends of the yoke at the back 
must be turned in and sewed with back 
Drawers stitches. Finish with two buttons and 

buttonholes. 





Straight fold of material 
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Straight Band on Closed 


A Straight Band is a fold of material, 
usually double, into which plaits or gathers 
are set. Children’s drawers (and women’s 
closed drawers) are made upon straight 
bands. The band is divided into two por- 
tions; the front band is always shorter 
than the back band. The gathering stitch 
is used to fit the drawers to the bands, and 
as the back band is longer, there is more 
fullness in the back section of the drawers 
band than the front, which is gathered just 
sufficiently to fit with ease and comfort. 


Showing Facing on 
Opening 


For Strength Straight Bands Should be Cut Lensgthwise of the 
material. As a rule the length of a band is one-half the length of the 
material to be gathered to it. As the selvedge edge is stronger than 
the other portions of the material it must be torn off before sewing 
the gathered material to the band. 


The Width of Bands Depends Upon Special Measurements; a 
straight band must always be creased evenly through the center, and 
the same width seam taken on each raw edge. The ends of a band 
should be turned in sne-eighth of aninch. Baste the band lengthwise 
below the crease to keep it even and firm when sewing. When the 
gathered or plaited sections are sewed to the band the ends of the 
band are turned in and then neatly overhanded. 


To Adjust the Gathered Section to a Band loosen the thread and 
spread the gathering stitches on it. Then divide the material and 
band into quarters, and pin evenly together. Before the gathered 
section is sewed to the band, however, the gathers must be ‘“‘stroked ” 
to make them lie flat. Draw the gathers fairly close; fasten the end 
of the thread around a pin with the point toward 
the band. Hold the gathers toward you between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, and with 
a pin or needle gently crease or stroke under each 
gather, working from right to left. The stroke of 
the pin should fold each gather into a small, fine 
plait about one inch indepth. For fine sewing, after 
stroking the gathers underneath the gathering thread, 
turn the work around and stroke the gathers above 
in the same way. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. 


Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1910 





THOMSON’S 
*GLOVE-FITTING” 


is a name that means something. It 
means something because every 





| section and every gore of every 
corset we have made for more than 
_a half century has been carefully 
designed and as carefully put 


together to fit the figure like a glove. 





When these first American made 
corsets were introduced to the public 
in the late fifties, they were given the 
name of “GLOVE-FITTING,” because 
of the original glove-making ideas 
embodied in their designing. The 
name fitted the corset because the 
corset fitted the figure, and both 
achieved immediate success because 
the object of perfect style and 
perfect comfort to the wearer were 





accomplished. 


Those of you whose memory can 
hark back twenty, thirty, forty or 
fifty years, will note that THomson’s 
“ GLOVE-FITTING”’ is the only corset 
name that has lived through three 
generations, gaining popularity with 
its years. It is 


A Name that has been 
First Since the First 


because it is a name with meaning — 
a name that tells its own story 
—a name that every woman can 
understand. 


Our model No. 303, price $3.00, 
follows the dictates of the latest dress 


| designers in the character of its lines. 


It is one of the latest additions to the 
‘“GLOVE-FITTING” family, and is truly 
worthy of the name. 


There is a ‘GLOVE-FITTING” 


model for every figure and every 


purse —ask to be fitted and you will 
be satisfied. 
Fine Coutil and Batiste 
$1.00 to $10.00 


George C. Batcheller & Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


“For Safety Sake”— demand 


CARBONS; 


CLEANS WEARING APPAREL 


BEWARE of dangerous benzine, naphtha, gasoline 
and explosive cleaning fluids in the home. 














| ae 
ENGRAVED $ 

| WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 

| Highest Grade— Notaprinted imitation —Correct «' yles- 
| Kach additional hundred $2.25. Outside and inside 
| Envelopes. Trinsportation prepaid. Send for free plese 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
134 Van Buren St., Chicago 


100 Finest Engraved 
Calling Cards, $1.00 
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Part Six 


FTER learning to make a wire frame the next step is to learn 

A to cover it. Buckram as well as wire frames require a covering 

or an “‘interlining.” This is necessary to insure smooth and 

firm work on the finished hat. To cover a wire frame a light quality 

of crinoline may be used, but chiffon or a heavy grade of net is 
preferred although it is slightly more expensive. 


The Material for the Covering should be folded before cutting 
into a wide bias strip: the width of the strip should equal, if possible, 
the length of the hat, measuring the length 
from the direct center-front on the under 
brim to the center-back of the under brim. 
On wire frames the under brim, side crown 
and crown top are covered. Buckram 
frames must have both under and upper 
sides of the brim covered, also the side 
crown and the crown top. Incovering the 
under brim of a wire frame place the center- 
front point of the frame on the true bias of 
the material. Cut the material around the 
form of the frame, allowing half an inch 
for overlapping the edge-wire. Before cut- 
ting pin the covering at intervals to the 
edge of the wire. 

After the material is cut stretch it 
smooth, pin it in place and baste to the 
edge-wire and head-size wire of the frame, being careful not to bend 
the frame nor to strain the material. If there is any fullness in the 
material which cannot be fitted to the frame fold it ina flat, smooth 
plait which may be held in with slip-stitches. In straighter shapes 
this may be avoided by the careful cutting of the covering to fit the 
frame accurately. The first illustration shows the covering of the 
under brim basted on one side and pinned on the other. 

The head size is cut by making a circle smaller than the head size 
of the frame. The edge of the material is then slashed half an inch 
apart around the head size—the depth of each slash should not be 
toodeep. Turn the slashed edges of the material up into 
the crown and baste or lightly tack to the brace-wires. 
This is shown in the second illustration—to the right 
of the first. 


The Top of the Crown is Next Covered. Cut a 
circle of the material and fit it smoothly over the top 
crown; tack it to the brace-wires and to the outside 
crown-wire, slash the edges of the material which extend 
over the crown edge to make the covering fit without 
any fullness between the tacking stitches. The side 
crown covering, when adjusted, will hide the slashings 
and unfinished raw edge of the top crown covering. 
The third illustration shows this. 


Cover the Side Crown With a Bias Strip of the 
material the width of the height of the side crown, allow- 
ing a half-inch extra width for a quarter of an inch 
turning at the top and bottom of the strip. Baste this 
strip around the side crown, overlapping the ends half 
an inch at the side-back. The basting stitch used by 
milliners is a long, irregular stitch. To make this take 
very long running stitches on the surface, with short 
stitches between them. Again, in many instances the 
irregular, slanting basting stitch is used. This stitch is 
made by taking one long slanting stitch on the right 
side, followed by a short slanting stitch, with all the 
stitches pointing in a straight line as shown below. 


A French Frame is Covered in the same way as other wire 
frames, except that the brim and the crown are covered separately 
and then joined, just as the buckram frame shown below, which is a 
French frame, is joined. The crown-wire is larger than the head 
size of the brim-wire, so the crown slips down and fits over the brim, 
the crown and brim then being joined by slip-stitching the covering 
of the brim and the crown together. 


Buckram Frames are Generally Covered with smooth materials, 
such as velvet, satin or silk. An interlining or covering is necessary 
to conceal all the wires, fastenings and overlappings and 
to make a smooth surface as a foundation before placing 
the outside covering. The materials in the following list 
are suitable to use as interlining for buckram and wire 
frames: maline, chiffon, soft, thin qualities of silk and 
Inexpensive grades of cotton linings, such as cheesecloth or 
batiste. The under brim is covered first, then the upper 
brim, crown top and side crown. Cover the under brim 
by cutting the material for the interlining in the same 
shape as the frame, pinning it with the center of the 
bias of the interlining at the exact center- 
front of the frame; then pin it carefully 
around the outside edges, stretching it 
smoothly across the whole under brim and 
head Size opening. Next trim the mate- 
nal on the edges to follow the shape of the 
outer brim of the frame. Baste the edge 


of the material to the edge of the frame. 

T his is shown in the first illustration of the group of three. 
The white Space is the white buckram frame, the black 
edge, th interlining cut beyond the edge of the frame. 
In this view the head size is not cut out in the interlining, 


though it is in the frame. 

Place the 
the same 
the brim 
of an in 


Interlining for Covering the upper brim in 
way as for the under brim (the center-front of 
to the center of the bias strip). Allow a quarter 
Pin j ch extension of the material all around the outside edge. 
in It around the edge and cut it to the shape of the brim, then 
mark the size of the base of the crown line, using a soft pencil or 
black chalk. Cut a circle half an inch within the circle marked for 
the croy n line. The half-inch allowance is for slashing,” to allow 
the covering to slip over the crown and to fit with perfect smoothness 
Over the upper brim. Baste the interlining after slashing around the 
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Sewing Straw Braid on a 
Covered Wire Frame 





base of the crown, with the slashed edges extending up on to the side 
crown. This is shown in the middle illustration of the group. 

Hold the crown of the hat toward you in working. To finish the 
edges of the interlining around the outer edge of the brim overlap 
the raw edge of the upper brim interlining over the edge of the under 
brim, concealing the two raw edges of the interlinings by turning one 
raw edge in over the other. Overcast the two interlinings together 
and finish the edge with a bias strip. This is sewed to the wrong 
side, turned over and sewed flat on the right side. The last of the 
group of three illustrations shows this. 
Begin to sew at the left in the back of the 
frame and work toward the front. 


The Head Size of the Under Brim must 
next be cut out —it is the upper brim cover- 
ing which we have finished. Cut half an 
inch inside of head-size opening as before, 
turn up and baste the slashed edges into 
the inside of the crown. The crown top and 
side crown covering may be cut in one and 
fitted to the buckram frame as shown in 
the last of the three illustrations. Plaits are 
laid in at the bottom to make the side crown 
fitsmoothly. Or the crown may be covered 
in the same way as a wire frame. When two 
edge-wires have been used at the brim edge 
and crown top it is often necessary to pad the edges to be sure that 
the wires will not show through the finished covering. 


The Interlining of a Frame depends upon the way in which the 
frame is to be covered and the material used for covering. In some 
cases it is sufficient simply to “‘bind” the double-wired edges of the 
frame. These bindings are made of bias strips and the edges are not 
turned under, as this would make a ridge or heavy seam. Hold the 
strip smoothly around the edges which are to be bound, with the 
thumb of the left hand guiding the strip. Sew with an ‘up and 
down” stitch taken through the frame and interlining, 
each stitch at least half an inch long. The illustration 
with the needle in position shows this. 


To Sew Straw Braids to Wire Frames it is not always 
necessary to cover the wire frame first with an interlin- 
ing: this depends upon the kind of straw braid used. 
The edge-wire of the frame, however, must always be 
covered with a bias strip of velvet, .soft silk, chiffon 
or with a binding of straw braid: this should be folded 
over the edge of the frame and sewed in place in the 
same way asa bias fold. The first of the lower three 
illustrations shows the hat at thisstage. In sewing 
straw braids work from the right to the left. To cover 
the frame the straw braid is sewed together in rows, 
one row overlapping the next one sufficiently for the 
width of an ordinary seam. The “finished” or “fancy” 
edge of the straw braid should overlap the straight or 
selvedge edge of the preceding row of braid. The blind 
stitch is always used to sew rows of straw braid together. 
Insert the needle an eighth of an inch from the edge of 
braid, then make the next stitch slightly forward on the 
succeeding row just below the edge of the last row of 
braid. Take the stitches alternately in each row, but 
do not draw the thread too tight or it will pucker 
the braid. ‘The space and the stitch should be of equal 
length; the stitches should not be seen on the right side 
of the hat. Use cotton or linen thread of the same color 
as the straw braid. The length of the stitch on the brim 
depends upon the kind of straw braid to be sewed, and also if a facing 
of thick or thin material is to be used. When the facing conceals the 
stitches on the under brim they may be taken half an inch in length, 
varying between a quarter of an inch to a half an inch, according 
to the braid and thickness of the facing. Short stitches must be 
taken when thin, transparent materials are used. 


Sew the First Row of Straw Braid, in covering a frame, to the edge- 
wire, beginning to work at the center-back or side-back of the frame. 
Extend the edge of the braid a quarter of an inch beyond the edge- 
wire. Fasten the end of the braid with a few whipping 
stitches to prevent it from raveling (shown in the strip 
placed around the top of the crown in the lower illustra- 
tion). But to return to the brim edge; hold the braid 
with the right side toward you in working. Blind-stitch 
this first row of the braid to the binding around the out- 
side edge-wire. When the braid has been sewed entirely 
around the outside edge-wire slope it off gradually over 
the inside edge of the beginning of the first row and begin 
to sew the next row. The second of the lower three hats 
shows the second row in place. In sewing 
on very wide braids each row is cut to fit 
the length of space and then turned under 
and finished neatly at the end instead of 
being sloped over the preceding row as in 
narrower braids. In making a hat of this 
character each row of braid should be 
finished off in a direct line with the first 
row at the center-back or the side, where the joining 
may be concealed with trimming. This is more difficult 
than the other method, as the weave of the braid should 
not be loosened or broken in the sewing. 


The First Row of Braid Must be Flat and smooth around 
the edge-wire in order that the next row of braid will, in 
turn, fit without any puckers or fullness. As you sew the 
braid stretch or ease it as the shape of the hat requires. 
For instance, only the outside edge of the braid must be pulled or 
stretched to fit flat to the wire or the preceding row of braid. The 
inside edge of straw braid will require easing to fit flat to the over- 
lapping edge of the next row. As straw braids are flexible and 
elastic you will not find it difficult to sew around curved lines. Cover 
the brim entirely by sewing one row to the preceding row of the braid 
in this way. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Millinery Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
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BELDING 
SILK 


Makes silk the most 


economical material— 
makes silk safe to buy. 


When you see the karat 
mark ‘‘Belding’”’ on the 
goods you buy, no poor silk 
(weighted in the dyeing or 
mixed with shoddy) can de- 
fraud you, no artificial silk 
can deceive you, no cotton 
masquerading as silk can im- 
pose on you. Your clothing 
costs less per year. 


Silk is the strongest, as well 
as the most beautiful, material 
in the world. It is the precious 
fibre—the ‘‘gold”’ of textiles. 
Dyed, twisted and woven by 
Belding methods, it possesses 
all the merit that made silk pre- 
cious. It gives longer wear— 
greater service per dollar of cost 
—than any other textile can 
possibly give. It saves money, 
and it looks better all the time. 


Belding Sewing Silk makes 
garments that you can rely 
on to hold their shape. The 
elasticity which Belding 
Silk possesses (but cotton 
does not) saves the fabric 
and brings the seam back to 
shape after every stress. It 
is the strongest, longest- 
wearing thread. Use cotton 
for basting only. Fill your 
work-basket with Belding 
Silk. Our booklet tells why. 
Instruct your dressmaker. 
Look for the Guarantee 
Tag on garments. If you 
don’t find it, the garment és 
probably sewed with cotton. 


Send for our booklet, “The Precious 
Fibre.’? It shows why silk is 
economical and why cotton is 
extravagant. It will help you 
to buy silk safely. Sent free. 
The Belding Guaranteed Silk 


Products Are: 


Buttonhole Twist 

Embroidery Silks Crochet and Knitting Silk 

Sewing Silks Darning Silk 
**Motor”’ Scarf and Tie Silk 


Dr WEI iK FOR THE TEETH. 
r 


Cleans where the brush 
can’t. A post card brings 

you A SAMPLE FREE. 
Address all correspondence and requests 
for samples to the New York Office, Dept. N. 


BELDING BROS. & CoO. 


Satin Linings 


New York Boston San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Paul icago 
Cincinnati St. Louis Baltimore 


This tag on a gar- 
ment meansthat itis 
lined with Belding 
Satin Lining, made 
safe to buy through 
the FULL Belding 
Guarantee. It means 
that the lining will 


THISe TAG 
INSURES 
THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
SHOULO THE UNING GIVE UN~ 
SATISFACTORY WEAR. RETURN THE 
CARMENT TO US. EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
L ReOUNe HOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 


outwearall otherlin- sc haciaks 
ings. Permit no sub- 526-528 BROADWAY 
stitute to get your New York 
money. ” 


. } Guaranteed Satin 
Y, Lining, $1 per yard 





This tag ona garment 
DIN meansthatitis sewed 
eS CG throughout with 
Belding Silk. The 
=) seams are guaranteed 
They willnot pucker 

fs y Pp 


the garment will 
g—__} —_ 


WET shape itself to. your 


form and hold that 
shapeas longas worn. 
THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT If you do not 
THIS ARTICLE IS SEWED find this tag 
THROUGHOUT WITH 
BELDING'S a ne probably 
“Da th sewed with 
‘ cotton. 
























BELDING BROS & CO. 





The BELDING Silk Sewed SEAM 
Stands a Bull Dog Strain 
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IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


Are unequaled for their refinement of 
tone, beauty and originality of case de- 


sign and wonderful durability. Used in 
over 350 prominent Educational Institu- 
tions and 46,000 discriminating homes. 
Our 1910 models, now being shipped, 
are the most artistic musically and the 
handsomest in case design we have ever 
turned out. Our new catalogue, con- 
taining half-tone pictures, showing in 
detail the exquisite and refined designs of 
our latest models, sent free upon request. 


Information About Buying. 


Our latest models will be found on exhibition at 
high-c lass piano houses throughout the United States. 
If none in your vicinity sells them, we can supply 
you direct from our large Boston establishment easily, 
safely, and to your advantage, shipping the piano 
on approval and paying railway freights both ways if 
it falls short of your ideal, 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CoO., 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers, 


INR ME ..0.5..; : 


? Address 


The Damascus will go through 12 folds of 
heaviest cloth, or through 6 skirt bands, 
easier than a needle, 
is the strongest 











and will not bend, It 
and sharpest safety pin. 


al Samples and Prove It! 











“EEL SAF ETY PIN 
STEEL 

If you have not already tried the 
Damascus, try them now. There 

are no other safety pins which 

can be so easily inserted or which 

are so flat and strong. Six sizes. 


The CLINTON Safety Pin 


though of larger wire and not so penetrating 
as the Damascus, is_ preferred 
by many mothers for infants’ 
use. It’s absolutely Rustproof. 









‘ Be . . 
ap x “5 Both Pins Have Guarded Spring 
Mx we Send 4c for samples of either 
RY CON Clintonor Damascus. Give name 


of dealer, Sc for samples of both. 
Oakville Company, 377-A Broadway, New York 


























asi Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘fA little higher in 
price, perhaps, than wortl- 

less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” De lightful ; after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 





Get Mennen’s (the original). Samp/e free. 
Try Mennen’s ( Borated) Violet Talcum Toilet Powder, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











kinds f shams 
all three-quarter and full width 


also shorter lengths for single beds 


known, fo or all 





ept no substitute, If you canno 
Secure these goods from your deal 
ers, we will send you, postage 
one Sham Holder cx 
Sash Rods of same material wit 
Proper fixtures on receipt of 25 cents 
Write for free catalogue. 
CHARLES B. BARRETT COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 54 State St., 





\ spring made from extra plated 
piano wire verybody delighted 
Ov vO million in use. The only 

onvenientand sanitar ham Holde 


children’s cribs, doll beds, etc. Ac- 


paid, 
mnplete Or two 


Chicago, U.S. A. 











Altering Bodice Patterns 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


T IS often necessary to change a pattern if 
the figure is out of proportion, so I am going 
to give you a few general rules which will 

help you. Before cutting the material by a pat- 
tern always measure the figure from the back 
of the neck to the waist-line, from the under-arm 
to the waist-line, and from the front of the neck 
to the waist-line. Measure the length of the 
shoulder and take the bust and waist measure- 
ments. It is well to keep a tabulated list of 
correct measurements— 


this case the pattern may be cut and the different 
portions separated as I have shown you in the 
illustration at the top of the second group. You 
may require more space than I have indicated 
from the under-arm or across the front: this 
will depend upon the comparative measure- 
ments of your figure and those of the pattern. 
Simply adjust the different parts to get the addi- 
tional size which you require, always keeping 
in mind that the center-front must be kept on 

the straight of the material. 





which may be changed as eae aieg 
necessary—ready for use. 
After the measurements have 
been taken compare them 
with the measurements of 
the pattern to ascertain just 
where the changes are needed. 
Alterations should be made 
first on a fitted lining. Even 
if you are making an unlined 
blouse a plain lining cut and 
fitted to your exact propor- 
tions will make a good model 
by which you may alter a 
bodice pattern of any design. 








IRST we will consider the 

figure which is inclined to 
be short-waisted—that is, less 
than the average measure- } 
ments from high up under 
the arm to the line of the 
waist, and in the same pro- 
portions at the back and 
front. In THE LADIEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL Patterns a small 
notch in the edge of the 
pattern is used to indicate 
where the different pieces are 
to be joined, and a notch also 
marks the line of the waist in 





a plain fitted bodice or lining ie Pees 
pattern. Measure two inches Shortening a Bodice 
above the waist-line notch 

on each of the bodice sections r 


that is, at the under-arm 
and side-back seams—and 
mark with a pencil. The 
waist-line at the center-front 
and center-back, when the 
back is cut on the fold of the 
material, may be determined 
by taking the proportionate 





measurements of the under- 
arm and center-front and 
center-back of the pattern. 


Draw a pencil line on each 














If the disproportionate size 
extends to the shoulders, and 
the shoulders are longer than 
the average figure, another 
slashing may be made in the 
pattern from the central point 
cf the first slash upward to the 
center of the shoulder seam. 
This will not only give added 
length to the shoulder but also 
more fullness to the bust. 





HF first illustrations below 

of the back sections show 

how a pattern may be length- 
ened for round shoulders: 
when simply length is required 

| an even amount of space is 
allowed across the shoulders. 
The lower illustrations show 
how to shorten a pattern for 
a short or hollow back. The 
cutting of the pattern across 
the shoulders is very often 
required for growing girls 
whose backs have become 
rounded by sitting in wrong 
positions, and by invalids 
| wearing shoulder braces or 
casts. To ascertain the line 
for cutting on the pattern 
measure from the neck-line 
to the full part of the shoul- 
ders. This distance—which 
will vary greatly on different 
figures—may then be marked 
on the pattern with a pencil 
as I have already told you in 
the case of shortening a pat- 
tern. It may be necessary to 
cut through only a part of the 
back section as I have 
shown you in the sketch. 
This will depend upon the 
required and 
shoulders are 





Lining 


side 





enlargement 
whether the 


very much rounded. 


section of the pattern from In the case of a short or hol- 
the sige Pasig have apwigres low back the pattern may be 
across the attern to the oa: . : 
enone p ; lapped or laid in a plait across 
point on the other side. tie shoulders at the sates 
rm . . . . . i 3 oi > « oc 
This will give you the divid- ; ‘or | | 
F , ’ point as that used for length- 
ing line between the upper - ‘Pita nial tabs rs 
ening. This plait, as a rule, 


and lower sections of the pat- 
tern, and from this line you 
can work in shortening or 
lengthening the pattern. 


O SHORTEN the pattern 

first cut apart the darts in 
the front portion, allowing for 
a generous seam on each side 
of the dart. This will be nec- 
rage i? so that the plait may 
be laid in flat and smooth 
without drawing the pattern | 
out of shape. Now take the 
measurement of the pattern 
and subtract the under-arm 
measure of the figure from 
the pattern measure. The 
difference in the two meas- 
urements must be taken up 
in a plait, which in a plain 
lining with under-arm and 
side-back portions may be 
laid in as I have shown in the 
illustration at the top of the 
page, using the pencil line for 
the center of the plait. Baste 
in place and then lay on the 
material for cutting. 





Base Nea 


NOTHER difficulty in making clothes is in 
fitting the over-large bust. It is a great 
mistake to try to enlarge the pattern by widen- 
ing it at the center-front or at the ends of the 
shoulders. This simply throws the entire front 
out of line without giving the fullness at the 
point desired. A pattern which will fit at the 
bust-line may require so much ‘taking in” or 
altering to reduce it to the proper size 
below this point that the symmetry of the 
original lines will be entirely destroyed and the 
appearance of the whole garment spoiled. In 


above or 














Alterations for Different Figures 


has to be made deeper at the 
direct center-back than at 
the side, sloping it off grad- 
ually to the under-arm. After 
the changes have been made 
in the foundation lining it may 
be ripped apart and used as a 
model on which to cut the out- 
side material, and it would be 
well to keep it for this purpose, 
making changes as required 
by the development of 
from time to time. 


the 


figure 


F YOU do not feel that you 
have a sufficient knowledge 
about cutting to shape the 
outside bodice from the model 
foundation make the changes 
I have told you about in the 
outer portions to correspond 
exactly with the fitted model 
garment. Waists which are 
made with yokes, or 
without shoulder seams in the 
outside goods—such as the 
- - blouses with the new kimono 
sleeves cut in one with blouse 
—requiring alterations at the 
shoulder, should have the alterations made first 
in the lining and then in the outside material. 
For low and sloping shoulders take up deeper 
seams at the shoulders than indicated in the pat- 
tern, and then lay a plait in the outside pattern 
before cutting out the material to correspond. 
For square shoulders it is sometimes necessary to 
straighten the line of the shoulder seams. 
As there may be many little points which 
I have not covered and which are still puzzling 
to you I shall be glad to help you if you will 
write to me about them. 


those 
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| The Style Book for Spring [| 
| RETTY dresses and good-looking suits for the spring and summer are shown | 
in great variety in this Style Book—a page or so being devoted to color, I 
F giving the new shades which willbe worn this season. Many attractive designs | it 
if for embroidering and braiding the new clothes are also given. i 
| This Style Book is mailed, postpaid (including a fifteen-cent LADIES’ HOME 
| JOURNAL pattern), to any address upon receipt of thirty-three cents. Order 
| from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price to the i 
| | Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. il 
i i |: 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1910 





We 


Deliver 








Buy Direct 
from the Farm 


We have no agents, anc 
do not sell to stores 


Cawston Feathers are grow: 
under California’s ideal climat 
conditions. Have captured first prizes at World 
Expositions, Omaha 1898; Paris 1900; Buffs 
1901; St. Louis 1904; Portland 1905; Jame 
town 1907; Seattle 1909. 

We raise our own feathers. We pluck the 
plumes, dye, curl and manufacture them in o 
own factory on our farm. 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Cawston Special Plume $5, prepaid 
Money refunded if not pleased. 


This plume is 15 ins. long, full and wide, strong and lustrous 
made of male bird feathers; absolutely the best value on the 
market for the price. Will wear almost a lifetime. May 
recurled again and again. Black, white or any solid « 

Our TRADE MARK attached to every plume guar 
tees the quality. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue and price list of latest styles 
in Ostrich Plumes, Willows, Boas, Stoles and Fans—sent free 


Old 
Feathers 


Send us your old 
ostrich feathers, and 
we will change and 
make them over 
into this season’s 
fashionable willow 
plumes. We can 
dye them to match 
any costume; have 
the light colors 
dyed black, or any 
of the fashionable 
new shades, 


Cawston 
Ostrich 


Farm 
P.O. Box 4 
South Pasadena, 
California 





Established 
24 Years 














sOIESETTE 


Superior to | 


Silk Pongee 


Has the lustrous texture 
and richness of silk pongee 
but offers three times the 
wear at far less cost. 

These exceptional 
qualities have made 
SOIESETTE the most 
largely used fabric of its 
kind in the world for 


Walking Gowns, Afternoon 

Frocks, Evening Costumes, 

Children’s Dresses, Shirt 
Waists, Slips, Foundations, Etc. 
Launders perfectly. Holds 
its exquisite coloring and 
finish permanently. 


Look for this label in every 
garment made from Soiesetle 


Wr SOlESETTE 
All shades and colors. 
At all the better stores. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN &CO., 39 Leonard St., NewYork. 


Makers of the famous FLAXON White Good 


Oy 


Compare them 
with any other kind— 
see how much whiter and 
smoother, how much better-lookiny 
Pequot Sheetsand Pillow Casesare. ! 
them both on your beds, put them thr. igh 
the same service—wash and iron them two of 
three times—then note the marked difference 
between the two—how Pequot Sheets have re- 

tained their original appearance, unlike the o:ner, 
which has become discolored and thread-+orn 
—old-looking. Try this test and see for 
vourself. When you buy Pequot Sheets 
you get better goods at better prices. 
By the piece cr yard—at all the leading ¢ y 
goods stores. Send for booklet. 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston and New York 
Made by Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co. 





















































Petticoats Saleswomen wanted to sell tlie finest line of pet 
made to order ‘ticoats made. Also dress goods, silk tt 
- fabrics,etc. 500 patterns. Big outfit an ie 

abrics Exclusive territory. We will send be ple s 


from the mill petticoat or fabrics at wholesale price 
terms to the Gillette Skirt Co.,57 Homer Avenue, Cortland, X. y. 



































we. 
—“—- Dainty 
- Sherrette 


~ 


—the fabric for dainty gar- 
ments, whether it be the 
baby’s outfit orthe mother’s 
waists, dresses and lingerie. 
Beautiful in finish, sheer 


in texture, strong and 


durable is 
e U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Wo ae you would ordi- 
narily use fine linen use 
Sherrette instead. Garments made 
of Sherrette come back from the 
laundry as fresh and pretty as when 
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The perfect set of 
the outer garment 
depends upon the 
way the petticoat fits. 


HY ART 


ADJUSTABLE P. etticoats 


conform with perfect fit to any figure. 

‘They are permanently and immedi- 
ately adjusted to the exact waist and 
shape of the corset by means of a flat 
band and small hook—no draw strings 


—no rubber and no alteration. The 
placket fastens with thin snap clasps 
after the original adjustment is made. 
Hy Art Adjustable Petticoats are 
made in all petticoat materials, 


Leading Deciers $1.90 to $12.00 


$ they were made. | 
| 
° cis , ¢ sun yw 
Sherrette combines daintiness and dura- A 3 ae dealer cannot supply you, 
ose . | y 
bility with economy. It enables you to ; W yi © us. . : a ' 
) ) : ) ; or er . 
make your own and baby’s wardrobe more Send for Free spring style book. 
¥ complete for the same money. If vou enclose three 2c stamps to cover 





——— - ne “=r 3 Fs ; <a . ting and crocheting. Nearly 
lie in the materials to be chosen and in the coming, whereas velvet or the soft-finished stuffs 200 pages of new patterns and 
selec tion of the lines which suit the more mature arelovely. Charming « ontrasts in black material BRAND cana: 730 en 
figure rather than in the styles themselves. Asa may be made, however, which are becoming. tions and clear instructions, 
) le} as . ee - : sve . : : i useful to beginner and expert. 
rule, however, the simpler, perhaps even severe In a cloth dress for afternoon wear, such as is Postpaid, paper bind- 
| styles are more becoming, as they lend that dig- shown above, moiré silk may be used for the vest, ing, 25c.; cloth, 
Im meh so nity which should characterize the dress of all for the band simulating the sleeve-cap, and forthe 
women as they grow older. trimming on the skirt. A narrow bias fold of 
ture Dresses and coats should be neither very silk velvet edges the opening of the dress, while 
aoe tight nor very loose fitting, but a semi-fit which tulle forms the yoke, collar and cuffs. 
1 | ; i : 7 aes 
| will give good lines to the figure as a whole. Sleeves should always be long and close fitting 
nal | Many a woman accentuates the bad points of at the wrist. The general style of any prevailing 
jade her figure by fitting a dress tightly at the waist, fashion may be followed, with the exception, 
oe making both the bust and hips unduly promi- perhaps, of the short sleeve. This is seldom 
nent, whereas a looser fit at this point would becoming, although admissible when it is; but 
gigs ae EP TPR NE tag HS Ao caning sop OS better Spun 
eal detract from them and give length and grace. as a rule, the long sleeve for any but full evening dye ed 
nes, Even for a slender figure this rule applies, dress is far better. A softening touch around the 
hirt tk ; © — kT - qe , + ‘ ‘ ~ sey 
10ugh in a lesser degree. uch stress can- hand —as around the neck always attr: . 
a nigh in a lesser degree. ‘Too much stress can~_hand—as around the neck—is always attractive. Make BEAR BRAND Best 
folds u re) r fa r not be laid upon the importance of a proper uffs of tucked net to match the yoke are pretty, f Whett Fvachye 
ye: . ‘ ; srecaary f ; eo ‘ ‘ ‘ can my ye? : Cn Ane or every purpose. Whether you need Zeph 
and corset - far more necessary for an older woman and although at present a feature of the ne Ww styles Germantown, 4 or 8 fold; Shetland floss ; Shet- 
than for a younger one. A good corset, well it is a style which may be used at any time. land wool; Zophys Shetland; Saxony, 2, 3, or 4 
fitted, should not be uncomfortable and should fold; Pompadour wool; German ‘cashmere; 
ie belet-buel 205 0} ole ide for women. : ae BR P a NOTHE . . : Coral yarn; Spanish yarn; German knitting 
s not be tight, but it is of great assistance in retain- NOTHER thing which older women should ena ee Senee Batati 
The im roved 1 18) lutely|; : pe E : : 7 worsted; Golf yarn; Persian Lamb wool; Rococo 
p € OOp absolutely ingagraceful figure. Donottry to keep the waist remember is that their skirts, although they yarn or Fairy floss, look for the BEAR BRAND 
prevents tearing the hose. small—or the hips will be made unnecessarily may be made to clear the ground for conve- trade mark on every skein. It INSURES you 
large—n vear the ¢ ‘t tight in any place nience in walking, should just clear it and n« against inferior material, and ASSURES you of 
Bipe er WEAR THE COMSCE. Tpit 3a any Piate- Nidhaepcts Ma as hae GECRE Sue See the best results in the appearance and durabil- 
50 cts. to $1.00 Wear a good one which will keep the figure as it more—an inch to an inch and a half off the ground ity of your work 








In addition to PLAIN WHITES, SHERRETTE 
comes in FANCY STRIPES and CHECKS, 
PRINTED PATTERNS and SOLID COLORS. 


If your dealer does not handle Sherrette we will 
gladly send samples,if you will send us his name. 


SHERMAN & SONS CO. 


62-64 Leonard St., New York 


SHERRETTE IS ONE OF 
THE POINTER BRAND 
FABRICS. WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS BRAND, YOU 
ARE SURE OF HONEST 
VALUE, 





























If your dealer ‘cannot supply you, 
write us direct, sending his name. 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 
514-516 Broadway, New York. 








American Beauty Roses 
—=In Your Own Yard or Garden—= 


4 r 4 You can grow these most magnifi- 
cent and beautiful of all roses as 
vell as other roses. Heller's 
Roses are famous all over 
America. \V rite to-day fora 
free copy of yur new book, 










, Jeannette Heller, the 

al garden rose, a lig lust 
nite aud beat tifully 
pry expressaye ont ‘des 

HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
American Beauty Spectalists 


Box 1, New Castle, Indiana 





J Jeanne tte 
Heller 























For the Older Woman 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 














HERE are 


women should observe 


some general rules which older 


in dressing. ‘These 


should be. It is better to have a good corset and 
a less expensive dress if you cannot afford both. 
lines should be avoided as much as 
possible in selecting dresses, except for very tall 
figures. But in no case should there be anything 
fussy around the neck. Everything should be 
done to lengthen the throat, and bows or bands 
that cut the collar in two should be avoided. 
Use delicate fabrics for the collar and yoke, as 
they come near the face—chiffon, tulle, net or 
net lace, but never a heavy, coarse lace. Gen- 
erally, a cream-white is more becoming than 
blue-white, as it is softer. Or if black is worn 
use black net or lace over white tulle. 


Cross 


which accentuate sallow- 
ness should be avoided, while blue and purple 
in the dull, warm tones, with some yellow in 
Sg are frequently 
becoming. W -thclear 


Colors—such as green 





hard-finished materials should be 
Satin has too high a finish to be be- 


all shiny, 
avoided. 


is correct. The length depends somewhat on the 
sort of dress: a walking skirt or morning dress 
may be this length, and even an afternoon dress 
which will be worn occasionally in the street; but 
dresses to be worn in the house are far prettier 
if they touch the floor all around. Dresses, 
rather than waists and skirts, should be worn. 
Or the waist and skirt may be cut separately, 
but they should be of the same color, with a belt 
to match, to give the unbroken line of a dress. 

Coats should be to the knee or below, and 
neither tight nor loose fitting. I am speaking of 
tailored coats, as wraps which are very much 
worn by older women for dressy occasions are 
usually rather loose. 


>. 28 alli T 
’ “"Reees of the Garden” ATERIALS themselves are not so important Hats or bonnets should be moderate in size ted aes ‘ 
ing all the eee id as the color and texture, and although black and irregular in line around the face. Every- . Sp : fae pt 
paral a as is usually most becoming to older women there thing hard and stiff should be avoided. Unless ; vives many 
showing you how to are still some colors which may be worn. These a woman has soft white hair jet or spangled gee ene 
“sib ee a _ z depend largely on the shade of the hair and skin. trimmings are a mistake; or if used they should : =ap 


be back from the face 
Patterns (No. 


dress 


and in moderation. 

5083) for the semi-Princess- 
closed at the side-front and with or 
without the trimming 
band on the sleeves 








cost of mailing we will include a doll’s pet- 
ticoat which will make any little girl happy. 


THE DIELHENN MANFG. CO. 
Cleveland, O. and Massillon, O. 


Please send me your Free spring style book. 
Dealer’s Name 
Name 


Town - State 
If three 2c stamps are enclosed for doll’s petticoat 
Check here | 



































IF you KNIT or CROCHET 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


It covers the whole art of knit- 








Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
107-113 Grand Street, Dept. A, New York 











Will You Accept this Beautiful 
FREE Copy of 


WILLIAMS 








Millinery 
Style Book 


which shows the 







amples of 


Flowers and Feathers 


the Correct 


How to Obtain a Pattern Agency and skirt —come in 
Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- five sizes: 32 to 40 
terns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, inches bust measure. 
A . a 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is "ra . “eens 
gray hair beige iS gen- the regularly authorized concern for the manufacture Size 34 re quires six 
erally more becoming. and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. yards of 42-inch ma- 
When black is worn oe — ee See terial without nap. 


skin and pure white 
hair gray may be 
worn, but with iron- 


PARIS STYLES 


which are sold in the 
most exclusive shops 
and are the correct 
thing in flowers and 
feathers. Send postal 
for the style book to- 
day, and be sure to 
give name of your 
favorite milliner 


Washington Place | 
| H. T. WILLIAMS few xorkcity.NY. 








RIDGEWOOD CLOTH 


Rinece pany the mi) at Bes 

gli grade Worsteds a: | Woolens 
for Seite, “Skirts, Cloaks, Raincoats, 

at bargain prices. Pree Samples —state color pre 
ferre cman ret. Ridgewood Mills, 640 Main St., Seiouhe, tate, 


(100 MUEISISIINTE] $5.40 
nnouncements Hana ngrave Including two sets of 


"elopes a and Express Pai 100 V 
Xpress d isiting Cards Engraved in Script 
%%c. ROVAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut St., Phila. | 














Patterns (including Guide-Chart ) jor the design illustrated on this page can be supplied upon receipt 
o} fijteen cents, post-jree. The amount oj material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelope. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number o} pattern and bust 
measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 














» Apply f 
tland, N.¥- 
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American Beauty 
Corsets 


are guaranteed to fit 











They have no superior in style, 
workmanship and material. 


Wear an American Beauty 
Corset one, two, three or four 
weeks. 


If it doesn’t please you, ex- 
change it without charge for 
another model. 

We knowwe can fit you, and once 
we do, you are an American Beauty 
Corset customer all your life. 

The merchant will make our guar- 
antee good—we stand behind him. 
Your money back if you are not fitted. 

The liberality of our guarantee 
speaks volumes for the American 
Beauty Corset. 

It is made in a sufficient number of 
models to fit any figure, so every lady 
can take advantage of our offer, and 
have a graceful, stylish figure. 

Try an American Beauty Corset 
the next time. 

Prices $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, up 
to $5.00; sold in every village, town 
and city—or write us direct. 


“Madame Grace” Corsets are the climax of 
corset tailoring -- a special brand for those 
who desire an exquisite $5 to $25 creation. 

Kalamazoo Corset Co. Kalamazoo, Mich 
The largest exclusive corset manufacturers 






























in the world, 

STYLISH = 
The staple One fabric 
Half-Wool made in 
Dress Fabric two widths 
15 cts. 25 cts. 


per yard 
36 inch 


per yard 
22 inch 

















DURABLE 


Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
abric on the market 
The Black and three Navy Blues are fast and will 
not crock. All fast Blues have white selvage. 
‘Then there are Reds and Browns and a full line 
of light shades for evening and party wear and 
shirt-waists. Laundering of Cream and light 
shades is easy and improves the goods. 
Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO, 
Tf you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home vretatler, write us, and wewitll 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
Wellington, Sears & Co., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


TVOINONODA 














th oecdiilinaee Dress Silk Offer from New York 


“From the Silk Mills Direct to You” 


SILKS 


WE givé the retailer’s profit on dress silks 
to you instead of to him. Do you realize that 
this is from 40% to 50% of the wholesale price? 

Tell us what kind of a gown you are thinking of :—even- 
ing, street, dinner, or any other use you have for excellent, 
pure silks and we will immediately send you samples and 
prices — generous samples from which you can judge weight, 
texture and color. 

In case of any dissatisfaction we absolutely 
agree to instantly return your money. 








ROYAL SILK MILLS COMPANY 
Retail Salesrooms 47 West 34th St., New York } 
(Mills at Plainfield, N. J.) 

“Baby Go Wif ’ou?” 
a No trouble to take baby on cars, 

in elevators, crowds, anywhere. 














sight. 


Snug, warm. 
by physicians. 





it on approval 


The Withrow Mfg. 


Wherever wheels will run the 


is wheeled. Where impossible 
to wheel, change in a second 

to carry on your arm with 
» baby in it, wheels out of 
| Also used as high- 
chair, jumper, bassinet. 
Indorsed 
Free illus- 
trated booklet tells how to get 
Write today. 
Co. 
238 Walnut 8t., Cincinnati, 





EDDING tins 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards,50c. Write for samples. SS 


INVITATIONS 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1910 














Mrs. Ralston’s 
Answers 





é 
£ 4 








their full names and addresses, 





Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


Correspondents should use 

















Retrimming Last Year’s Hat 


Cora. The good-looking hat 
illustrated above should give you 
some helpful suggestions for trim- 
ming your last year’s Leghorn at- 
tractively. The wide brim is rolled 
just enough to be becoming; the trim- 
ming is a simple band of black ribbon 
velvet and a fine grass osprey in black 
and white. 

Yoke and Panel of Messaline 

SUBSCRIBER. You may easily 
make your navy-blue net waist a 
little broader across the chest and 
shoulders if you will add a dainty 
yoke of satin messaline like the one 
shown in the picture on this page. 
This yoke extends down the front of 
the blouse in a panel which is very 
charming and becoming. The only 
trimming required is twisted circles and loops 
made of black rat-tail braid—these are used on 
the panel, shoulders and sleeves. 

Ready-Made Collar-Bands 

Anxious. You are quite right in your sup- 
position that very durable collar-bands with 
well-worked buttonholes may be purchased 
ready made. They come in all sizes for all 
kinds of shirts and cost but a few cents each. 


New Design for a Mourning Gown 


Mrs. F. A.M. Pattern No. 4986 will be a 
charming and appropriate design for your new 
mourning gown. The dress may be made of a 
dull-finished silk poplin or serge, and trimmed 
with bands of crépe or dull silk. Use button 
moulds covered with crépe or silk for the closing, 
and plain Brussels net lined with chiffon for the 
yoke. This pattern is cut in six sizes—from 32 
to 42 inches bust measure—and costs fifteen 
cents. Size 36 requires five yards and a half of 
44-inch material without nap. 


To Remove Ink Spots From Colored Gingham 


M.B. You can probably remove all traces of 
the fountain-pen ink from your blue gingham 
dress if you will dip the spots in hot tallow and let 
them cool before washing. You will then find 
that the ink will come right out with the grease 
when the dress is laundered, and without injur- 
ing the color of the fabric. 


Nurse’s Uniform 


C.V.M. For a nurse’s uniform pattern No. 
4542 (which costs fifteen cents) is just the thing. 
It is cut in seven sizes—from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards of 36- 
inch material without nap. Another style, No. 
4536 (which also costs fifteen cents), includes an 
apron, cap and cuffs, or oversleeves. It is cut in 
four sizes— 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires four yards and a quarter of 36- 
inch material without nap. 


Easy Way to Lenthen a Plaited Skirt 


R. W. C. If your daughter has outgrown 
her blue and green checked skirt, which you 
made by a plaited model, you may easily 
lengthen it by the addition of a shallow yoke of 
plain blue or green material. For this yoke use 
the top of the skirt before the plaits are ripped 
out for a pattern, making it just wide enough 
to give the proper length to the skirt. Now 
press out the old plaits, and lay in new ones 
of sufficient depth to make the top of the skirt 
fit the lower edge of the yoke when joined. A 
yoke, of course, is only admissible when the skirt 
is five or six inches too short. 

To Keep Brown Holland From Fading 

I. M. R. There is a way to keep the little 
girls’ dresses of brown Holland from looking 
‘*washed-out” and faded. Put just a little 
strong, cold tea in the starch whenever they are 
laundered and I am sure you will be pleased with 
the result. 


A Messaline Flounce 


Lois. Finish the upper edge of the flounce on 
your new petticoat with a band of messaline 
about two inches wide; bring it around the skirt 
to the center-front and tie it in a soft, graceful 
knot, allowing the ends to fall loosely to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. A scalloped flounce of satin 
like the one shown below will make a dainty 
finish for a mohair petticoat if you do not wish 
to have the entire garment of the satin. 








New Velvet Binding for a Hat-Brim 


MaryR.G. Your pretty hat may 
be retrimmed for spring if you are 
willing to take a little trouble with 
it. You must bind the edge of the 
brim with a fold of velvet, carefully 
slipstitching it to the brim on the 
upper and under sides: this will hide 
the broken edge and give your hat 
a brand-new look. Choose a pretty 
bunch of cream satin wheat mingled 
with white roses for the trimming 
and arrange it at the left side of the 
crown well toward the back. Just 
such a hat is shown in the heading 
above. Isn’t it lovely? 


Apron for Maternity Wear 


Mapa. A most excellent pattern 
for a work-apron which is adaptable 
for maternity wear is No. 4453. 
It is cut in four sizes—3o0, 34, 38 and 42 inches 
bust measure. The ose of the pattern is fifteen 
cents, and, as your bust measure is thirty-eight 
inches, you will need five yards and _ three- 
quarters of 30-inch material without nap. 


To Remove the Marks of Plaits or Tucks 


A.R.D. Itisa very difficult thing to remove 
marks of plaits which have been stitched on the 
machine in any material. One thing occurs to 
me which possibly you may not have thought of, 
and that is ironing the material with the heavy 
irons used by tailors. If you have not tried this 
I suggest that you again wash the nun’s veiling 
in tepid water with soapbark and then take it 
to a tailor and have him press it. No household 
is equipped with so heavy irons as a tailor has, 
and, furthermore, it needs a man’s strength to 
use such irons properly. I hope this suggestion 
will help you, but I must warn you that there is 
some uncertainty about entirely removing the 
traces of the plaits. 

Length of Children’s and Girls’ Skirts 

Several of my correspondents have asked me 
what is the proper length of dresses for children 
of various ages, so I am going to answer all of 
them at once, though I must warn each mother 
that, of course, these rules must be varied to 
suit the girl who is unusually large or small for 
her age. 

To the top of the tiny shoes is long enough for 
the dress of the little one of a year; adress any 
longer is likely to be in the way when the baby is 
learning to walk. At eighteen months a sturdy 
tot running around looks best in a dress half-way 
down the little, round legs. By two years, 
knee length, just showing a peep of the bend of 
the knee, is correct; and this same length is 
correct for the small child up to five or six years 
of age. The average-sized child of seven, eight, 
nine, ten and eleven years should have her skirt 
of sufficient length just to hide the bend of the 
back of the knees. When she is twelve and thir- 
teen she needs from an inch and a half to two 
inches added to the length. The length of a 
skirt for the girl of fourteen years is more of a 
problem; she may be no more developed than 
the child of twelve or thirteen, and in this case 
the same length of skirt will continue to be 
correct for her, but the more developed girl of 
fourteen should have her skirts half-way down 
the calf, or swell, of her leg. As she approaches 
fifteen years of age the skirts should be length- 
ened just to cover the calf; when fifteen and a 
half an extra inch or two is added. At sixteen 
years a skirt which comes to the tops of the shoes 
is correct. When seventeen she may still wear 
it to the shoetops or to the ankles. At eighteen 
she is a young lady and should be permitted to 
choose the length she likes; but if she is wise 
her skirts will be ankle length, or four inches from 
the ground. 


New Touches for the Linen Coat 


Mrs. C. Take in the underarm seams of 
your linen coat and make it fit a little closer 
to the figure; then add a belt of fancy braid 
across the back, like the one which is shown 
below. This gives the effect of the new Russian 
blouse and also gives the new fitted lines by 
holding in the slight fullness. The sleeves may 
be easily recut without fullness at the top, and 
with enough width at the wrist so that they may 
be gathered slightly under the braided band, to 
match the belt, leaving a scant ruffle over the 
hand. The illustration below shows just what I 
have in mind. 





























JATTERNS 
Chart) jor the designs mentioned 
above can be supplied on receipt of the 


prices stated, post-jree. 
oj material required jor the different 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, bust measure for costumes and 
aprons, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 








(including Guide- 


The amount 








DON’T MISS IT 
WRITE TO-DAY FoR Your 


FREE COPY os 


New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue 


THis 160-Page Book is the most Complete anid 
Authoritative Publication on New York Styles 
for Spring and Summer, 1g10. 
It faithfully illustrates and 
everything to wear for 


Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and Babies : 
Tailor-Made 
SUITS 


8~..45° 


Also Dresses — 
Skirts — Coats — 
Underwear— 
Hats (Trimmed 
and Untrimmed) 
—Millinery— 
Hosiery—Shoes 
— Gloves — 
Handkerchiefs 
—Laces and 
E mbroideries 
— Neckwear — 
Jewelry, etc., etc. 


At Money- 
Saving Prices 


The lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise. 

With this book before you, you will be sure 
to know what the correct and latest New York 
Styles are — 

You will be able to intelligently make compari- 
sous as regards QUALITY and PRICES 

You will find a broad and liberal business policy 
back of each transaction protecting the cus- 
tomer always — affording you the same shopping 
pleasure, safety and satisfaction as if you visited 
us personally. 
We Prepay Postage or Expressage to Your Home 

To receive full value for your money you can- 
not afford to be without a copy of this valuable 
Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. 


A Copy is FREE. Write TO-DAY. 
Address Dept. L. 
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SIXTH JAV.19"T020" STREET. | NEW YORK. 
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For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


Ss A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth | 
No. 2611 Nainsook | 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 
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FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City 

















BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make 2 dress 
or shirt waist immediately discovers how diffi- 
cult it is to obtain a good fit by the usual 





**trying-on-method’’ with herself for the 
model and a looking-glass with which to see 
how it fits at the back. 


‘*HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms’’ 


do away with all discomforts and dis oint- 








ments in fitting, and render the work ess 
making at once easy and satisfactors This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different pes 


and sizes; bust raised or lowered, 
longer or shorter at the waist line a form 
raised or lowered to suit any desir 
length. Very easily acjusted, ca 
of order, and will last a lifetime. 
\ Write for Illustrated Rooklet « 
complete line of Dress Forms 7 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P., 30 W. 32d St., New ¥ ork 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepai« 




















Beautiful and attract- 














- . ive patterns. Made 
Sizes and Prices | jn all colors. Easily 
9x6ft. $3.50 | kept clean and war- 
9x7% ft. 4.00 | ranted to wear. 
ox 9 ft ‘ 4.50 Woven in one piece. 

. ? Both sides can be 
9x 10% ft.5.00 | 1, Sold direct at 
9x12ft. 5.50) one profit. Money 
9x15ft. 6.50/ refunded if not 

satisfactory. 





New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, sen‘ free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTINGCO..,698 Bourse Bldg., Phila delphia 
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Keep the Children in Pretty Dresses 
With the Aid of Diamond Dyes 








Children’s Dresses 
from Faded Materials 
Dyed Attractive Shades 
. by Using Diamond Dyes 





















Diamond Dyes for the Children 


You can keep the children in pretty dresses with the aid of 
Diamond Dyes. 

If the little one’s dress has become soiled or faded you can 
restore its color and freshness with a bath in Diamond Dyes. Or 
you can change its color just as easily. 

A ten cent package of just the right shade will dye old, faded, 
soiled clothes so they’ll look just like new. 

And not only look new, but the chemical action of the dyes 
will add life to the material and give it longer wear. 


Diamond Dyes for You 


Don’t think that because last year’s dress has become faded 
and lost its freshness that you will have to have another now. 

Don’t think that because the shade is not in fashion that you'll 
have to put it away. 

With Diamond Dyes you can dye it any of the new colors, 
restore its beauty, and you can wear it over and over again. 

You may have tried dyeing some old material before and were not 
satisfied. Butit wasn’t Diamond Dyes you used. Diamond Dyesare 
far superior to any in the world and give perfectly splendid results. 


The Truth About 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always give perfect results. You must 
be sure that you get the veal Diamond Dyes and the &imd of Diamond Dyes adapted to the 
article you intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye, claim 
that their imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“‘all fabrics’’) equally well. This claim is 
false, because no dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres can 
be used successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For this reason we make 
two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes forCotton. 


Send us your name and address 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual,a copy of the Direction Book ,and 3¢ 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


} 


After trying it once, you'll use it with pleasure on many 
things you have in the home that seem too good to throw away. 

There are a thousand uses for Diamond Dyes—and each 
one will save you money. 


You Take No Risk with Diamond Dyes 


You can use Diamond Dyes and be sure of the results. You 
can use them with safety on the most expensive piece of goods 
and there is no danger of the goods becoming spotted or streaked 
or harmed in any way. 

Faded hosiery, silk gloves, veils and feathers can be made 
like new with their use. 

Portieres, couch covers, table covers, ribbons, sashes and 
trimmings of all kinds are given new life and added beauty. 

And for dyeing dress goods, faded garments, skirts, waists 
and suits— Diamond Dyes are invaluable, both in economy and 
usefulness. 

There is no other dye made that will do the work of Diamond 
Dyes. There is no other dye that you can use with such perfect 
safety to the material. 

Diamond Dyes are ‘‘ The Standard of the World” and no other 
dye is so perfect in formula, positive in action, cerlain in result. 


the Use of Dyes 


Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, 
but are especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye 
quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
fibres, which take up the dye slow 

Mixed Goods,"’ also known a Union Goods,’ are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen 
or other vegetable fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes 
made for these goods, ) 


sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will 


samples of dyed cloth, all FREE, Address 








AT ALL RELIABLE DEALERS — INSIST UPON THE GENUINE 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1910 
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NUFORM, Style 478 
(As pictured)—For aver- 
age figures. Medium low 
bust, extra skirt length over 
abdomen and hips. Made of 
durable coutil and batiste. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.00 


NUFORM, Style 485 
—For average and well- 
developed figures. Me- 
dium bust, ‘‘incurved”’ waist, 
and extra length over hips, 
back and abdomen. Made of 
good coutil and batiste, trim- 
med with embroidered edg- 
ing. Hose supporters. 

Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.50 


NUFORM, Style 488 
—Exceptionally good 
model for average and 
well-developed figures. Aver- 
age high bust, long over hips, 
back and abdomen. Unique 
coat construction over hips, 
back and abdomen insuring 
comfort with modish lines. 
Made of excellent coutil and 
batiste. Hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to30. Price, $2.00 


NUFORM, Style 402 
—For average and well- 
developed figures. Me- 
dium high bust, long over hips 
and back. Unboned apron 
extension, vents on each side 
of front steel, insuring per- 
fect comfort. Made of excel- 
lent batiste, light but durable, 
trimmed with embroidered 
edging. Three pairs sup- 
porters. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $3.00 


NUFORM, Style 405 
—A_ specially beautiful 
corset, commending itself 
to those desiring the finest of 
garments. Same construction 
as Style 402. Made of durable, 
imported coutil, beautifully 
finished. Trimmed with satin 
ribbon bindingand lace. Three 
pairs supporters. 

Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $5.00 


fect figure, the charm 


every wearer. 


The range of shapes is varied. 
be fitted to advantage in one of the many attractive styles. 


described below. 


The W. B. NUFORM CORSET 


is constructed along the natural lines of the per- 
of symmetry to 
Every NUFORM model is made 
with a graceful bust line, a seductive incurve at 
the waist, a sculptured back effect and _ slightly 
pronounced hips, all of which are so essential to the 
current styles. 

The NUFORM isa popular priced corset—tastefully trimmed, 


made in a variety of desirable fabrics, both Aeavy and Aight weight. 
There is no figure which cannot 


Your local dealer will supply you with models illustrated and 
From his stock you can obtain the model best 
suited to the requirements of your figure. 








The W. B. REDUSO CORSET 


is scientifically tailored to perfect the proportions 
of women of more than average development. It 
will accomplish wonders for large women. _ It gives 
the effect of slenderness and produces shapeliness. 

The REDUSO lengthens the lines of the waist, 
firmly supports the bust and abdominal muscles and 
holds the figure in an erect natural position. 


The measurements at the hip and abdomen are reduced from 
one to five inches, by the scientific shaping and placing of the 


gores in the REDUSO CORSET. 


The REDUSO is simple in construction, unhampered by straps or 
harness-like attachments, is light in weight, comfortable, easy fitting 
and made in avariety of specially woven, durable materials. —Thereare 
several styles of Reduso models, suitable for short and tall, large figures. 
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REDUSO, Style 770 (As 
pictured)— For average well- 
developed figures. Medium high 
bust, incurving waist, long over 
hips and abdomen. Made of 
durable white batiste or coutil; 
lace-and ribbon trimming. 
Three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 772—For 
short, large figures. Similar to 
Style 770, but lower in bust 
and under arms. ‘Three pairs 
hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 776—For 
tall, well-developed figures re- 
quiring high bust and extra 
long hips. General construc- 
tion and trimming same as 
Style 770. Three pairs hose 
supporters. 


Sizes 19 to %. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style779—\edium 
high bust, extra skirt length. 
Made of our specially woven 
self-striped ‘‘ Reduso Cloth, 
a wonderfully beautiful and 
enduring fabric. TrimmeG 
with embroidery. Three pairs 
hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $4.00 


REDUSO, Style 774—A 


most desirable model or tall, 
large figures. Similar to Style 
770 in construction. lade © 


the superb ‘‘ Diamond Cloth, 
daintily trimmed with ribbon 
and lace. Three pairs hose 
supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 3%. Price, $5.00 


Other REDUSO mode!s upwards 
to $10.00 per pair. Atall dealers. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers, Broadway and 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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Poor soap causes most skin trouble. 
It deposits as much as it removes. 
You can see a whitish deposit in the 
lather before it goes into your pores. 


JAP ROSE 


bubbly transparent lather is entirely liquid. It washes in and washes out. 
It takes all dirt and perspiration with it but leaves not an atom of any- 


thing behind. 


After you purify your pores with JAP ROSE. Soap, body vapors can 
get out. Fresh air can get in. Blemishes from imitations go. Rosy 
color from good circulation comes. 


There isn’t any curing power like Nature. The first step toward a good 
complexion is to remove the causes of a bad one. 





Stop using injurious opaque soaps. Start using transparent 


JAP ROSE 


**The Bubble-Bath Soap’’ 
Special Trial Offer We will send a fifty 


piece puzzle picture 
and a sample cake of Jap Rose Soap for the name of 
your dealer and ten cents in stamps. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with Jap Rose, send us his name 
and ten cents and we will send you a full size cake. 


James S. Kirk & Company 
262 N. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 











HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THIS ? 


Dough rises best when made from 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 





BECAUSE— 





| 
In GOLD MEDAL FLOUR dough there are no lumps or dry | 


i 


spots.. Our process makes all the minute flour particles the | 


same size, causing complete and uniform absorption, which is 
most important toa perfect rising. 




















Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





